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FOREWORD 


Ten of the papers in this volume are the addresses delivered at the annual 
meeting of this Academy held in Philadelphia on April 13 and 14, 1962. The 
remaining seven papers were specially written for this volume, with the result 
that each subtopic of the general theme receives a rounded treatment. Each of 
the articles originally presented’as a speech is identified by the editors as such. 

In my Foreword to the July 1960 volume, I explained why the topic for the 
annual meeting of this Academy is usually foreign affairs. Events since that time 
-~ have heightened the interest of our members and delegates in continued study of 
international relations. It is, therefore, possible that the subject of the next 
meeting will also relate to some of our troubles beyond the seas. 


James C. CHARLESWORTH 
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© Aids and Obstacles to Political Stability in Mid-Africa 


By G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 


ABSTRACT: The emergence of twenty-three independent 
nations in mid-Africa is a major event of the twentieth cen-. 
tury. The attitude of United States foreign policy toward 
them is that we want for the Africans what they want for 
themselves. Four major regional groupings have appeared in 
mid-Africa: the Union Africaine et Malgache, the Casablanca 
group, the East African Common Services Organization, and 
the Lagos group. These groupings overlap and may appear 
confused, but they are responsive to African needs. There is a 
body of common interest at all levels and a feeling of the need 
for co-operation to develop Africa. Substantial co-operation 
has been achieved in economic and technological development 
and in cultural relations. Movements which are Pan-African 
in scope are underway. So far, the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa and the Commission for Technical Co- 
operation in Africa South of the Sahara are the agencies in 
which virtually all mid-African nations have been most active. 
All the nations and groupings are fiercely proud of maintaining 
their purely African personality. They realize, at the same 

. time, their dependence not only on each other but also on 
outside assistance, especially in the form of capital and ex- 
pertise, to accomplish their plans and purposes. Mid-Africa 
affords us excellent opportunities to revitalize our dedication 
to the American revolutionary heritage and democratic tradi- 
tion.—Ed. 


G. Mennen Williams, currently of Washington, D. C., is Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs. He was Governor of Michigan, 1949-1961. He formerly was as- 
sociated with the Social Security Board, the Michigan Department of Justice, the United 
States Department of Justice, and the Office of Price Administration. 
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HE emergence of a broad band of 

sovereign nations in mid-Africa is 
part of one of the major events of the 
twentieth century—the dissolution of 
the great colonial empires that were 
built during the Age of Exploration. 
This development has presented United 
States foreign policy with some sharp 


challenges to its ingenuity. It also has 


given us some excellent opportunities to 
- revitalize America’s dedication to our 
revolutionary heritage and our demo- 
cratic traditions. 

Nowhere have the challenges been 
sharper nor the opportunities greater 


than in‘Africa. On that continent, we. 


have met our challenges forthrightly and 
have taken a firm stand in favor of free- 
dom and independence for the peoples 
of Africa. 

Our policy toward the developing na- 
tions was clearly stated by President 
Kennedy in his State-of-the-Union 
Message last January. The President 
said: 


. . . Our basic goal remains the same: 
A peaceful world community of free and 
independent states—free to choose their own 
future and their own system, so long as it 
does not threaten the freedom of others. 

Some may choose forms and ways that 
we would not choose for ourselves—but it 
is not for us that they are choosing. We 
can welcome diversity—the Communists 
cannot. And the way of the past shows 
clearly that freedom, not coercion, is the 
wave of the future. 


We have implemented that policy 
with positive actions in the United Na- 
tions, in all of the developing areas of 
the world, and, certainly, in the area of 
mid-Africa. Mid-Africa is not a term 


This article is the text of an address to the 
Annual Spring Meeting, First Session, Friday 
morning, April 13. The question-and-answer 
session which followed the address is not re- 
produced at the end of the article. 


in common use, and I would like to 
define it for the purpose of these re- 
marks. As I use the phrase, it includes 
all of Africa south of the Sahara to the 
northern boundaries of Angola, North- . 
ern Rhodesia, and Mozambique. 

_ Mid-Africa today embraces twenty- 
three independent nations, twenty-one 
of which became sovereign states within 
the last six years. It also includes 
several areas that are in various transi- 
tional stages on the road to self- 
determination. | 

More than twice. the size’ of the 
United States, this area encompasses a 
wide range of geographical conditions. 
It comprises the belt of sand and grass- 
land states running across Africa below 
the Sahara; the Horn of Africa, com- 
posed of the Ethiopian highlands and 
the coastal lowlands; the rain-forest 
states of the west coast, extending from 
Senegal through the Congo; and the East 
African lands of Kenya, Uganda, Tan- 
ganyika, and Zanzibar. 

Within this vast arc of old, new, and 
emerging nations, there are readily rec- 
ognizable diversities in peoples, econo- 
mies, languages, politics, and ways of 
life. Some of these factors are divisive 
forces and obstacles to political stability 
in the mid-African section of the con- 
tinent. 

These forces are balanced, however, 
by a series of cohesive forces—a large 
number of factors that tend to unite the 
entire region spiritually and aid in its 
desire for political stability. These in- 
clude a common love of freedom and in- 
dependence, a determination to improve 
standards of living and education, an 
insistence on personal and national 
dignity, a reluctance to be drawn into 
the maelstrom of the cold war through 
political alignments with either East or 
West, and a strong interest in unity, 
both regional and Africa-wide. I would 
like to. concentrate on this last aspect 
today. | 
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DESIRE FOR UNITY 


The desire for unity—either Pan- 
Africanism or regional co-operation—is 
dear to the heart of every African 
leader. Yet, even within the body of 
this unifying factor, which carries the 
seed of healthy co-ordination and co- 
operation, there is also the seed of 
disunity, which can bear bitter fruit in 
terms of unstable political relationships 
among mid-African states. On balance, 
however, the solidarity of purpose and 
belief that some form of mutual co- 
operation is necessary and proper to 
Africa’s political, economic, and social 
development is the predominant force. 

The United States is glad to see the 
lively interest Africans are taking in 
co-operative endeavors. We believe this 
course can contribute importantly to a 
stable and strong continent. But we 
expect no miracles, no overnight as- 
sociations that spring full blown from 
the fresh fields of African freedom. 
After all, it has taken the highly devel- 
oped nations of Europe centuries to 
set aside internal strife and suspicions. 
Only in recent years have they begun 
working together meaningfully in a free 
association. 

Our own development from a loosely 
bound group of colonies into the United 
States of America was swift, but we 
were blessed with a number of favorable 
factors not found in combination in 
many other parts of the world. We 
were bound by the thread of a common 
Janguage, a co-ordinated revolutionary 
struggle, transportation and communica- 
tions that were good for that day and 
age, and even interlocking economic ties, 
to some degree. With such factors 
operating in our favor, it was much 
easier to form strong bonds among our 
thirteen original states than it is else- 
where in the world today. 

Thus, while there is a common desire 
for some form of unity among Africans 


in all parts of Africa, there are not 
enough other points of mutual interest 
to sustain an immediate continent-wide 
grouping. On the other hand, there is 
considerable activity in Africa in terms 
of regional political, economic, and 
social consultations and groupings. 
These are welcome developments, be- 
cause we believe that some form of 
mutual effort is necessary if a number 
of new African states are to become 
economically and politically viable. 

Although we view such associations 
with pleasure, we do not propose to tell 
Africans which groupings we consider 
good, bad, or indifferent. This is a 
matter for Africans to decide upon for 
themselves. As President Kennedy has 
said, “We want for the Africans what 
they want for themselves,” and we in- 
tend to hold to that position. In a 
sense, this is the’ opposite side of the 
coin of African nonalignment in the 
cold war—a development in which we 
choose not to align ourselves with one 
or another of the various associational 
movements that are taking place on the 
African continent. 


REGIONAL GROUPINGS 


Some of Africa’s progress toward 
regional groupings is the outgrowth of 
patterns set by former colonial regimes, 
which usually were administered on an 
area or regional basis. After the first 
blush of independence wore off, the 
re-establishment of old relationships with 
African neighbors commenced among 
the new African states and has con- 
tinued through a series of shifting pat- 
terns. The motivation for such re- 
grouping is both political and economic, 
stemming from realization on the part 
of most new nations that they are too 
limited in size, in population, in wealth, 
or in defense capabilities to make their 
way without co-operating. 

Because there is a constant process of 
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change in African groupings, they pre- 
sent a kaleidoscopic picture to an out- 
side observer. At the moment, there are 
four major regional groupings in mid- 
Africa. 

First, there is the Union Africaine et 
Malgache (UAM)—the African and 
Malagasy Union—composed of twelve 
states of French “expression.” The 
UAM contains two subgroups—the 
Conseil de l]’Entente (Ivory Coast, 


- - Upper Volta, Niger, and Dahomey) and 


the states of the Equatorial Customs 
Union (the Republic of Congo [Braz- 
zaville], Gabon, Chad, Cameroon, and 
the Central African Republic); and 
Senegal, Mauritania, and the Malagasy 
Republic. 

A second group is known as the Casa- 
blanca powers, which are five in num- 
ber—Morocco, Guinea, Ghana, Mali, 
and the United Arab Republic. This is 
the only group combining North African 
with mid-African states. The Casa- 
blanca group meetings also have been 
attended by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Algeria. ; 

A third group is the East African 
Common Services Organization. This 
` grew out of the common services per- 
formed by the East African High Com- 
mission, which includes Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika. At the recent Con- 
ference of.the Pan-African Freedom 
Movement for East, Central, and South 
Africa, it was agreed that Somalia and 
Ethiopia should negotiate to become 
members. This group one day may be- 
come the East African Federation. 

Fourth, there is the new Lagos group 
of twenty nations which cuts across the 
continent and unites nations that speak 
both French and English. The Lagos 
grouping includes the twelve UAM 
states, Togo, Liberia, the Republic of 


the Congo (Leopoldville), Ethiopia, 
Somalia, Nigeria, Sierre Leone, and 
Tanganyika. 


From Angola north to the Sahara, 


among the members’ capitals. 


then, the only independent mid-African 
country not participating so far in one 
or more of the new African regional 
organizations is the Sudan. 

Apart from the East African group, 
which includes countries not yet inde- 
pendent, these original groupings have 
patterns of organization so similar that 
they are almost stereotypes. Generally, 
they are composed of a council of chiefs- 
of-state, which makes all political and © 
administrative decisions; a defense 
council; one or more organizations for 
economic and cultural co-operation; and 
an organization for postal communica- 
tions, telecommunications, and trans- 
port. None has a central capital, and 
the various secretariats are scattered © 
The 
meetings of the council of the chiefs- 
of-state rotate among the capitals, 
and there is a fixed rotation for the 
council presidency. -Methods of opera- 
tion depend on the motivating political 
ideology, the area covered, and the de- 
gree of similarity of members’ institu- 
tions. 


Meetings 


The most recent meeting of any of 
these four groups took place only a few 
weeks ago, when the Union Africaine 
et Malgache. held its second formal 
conference of Chiefs-of-State at Bangui, 
Central African Republic. This really 
was the sixth meeting of the group 
known as the Brazzaville states since 
early 1960, although the group was not 
organized formally as the UAM until 
it met at Tananarive in the Malagasy 
Republic in September 1961. 

The cohesion of this grouping is 
favored by common traditions and, to 
some extent, common administrative ar- 


rangements inherited from the French 


colonial period. They take pride in 
their French cultural “expression.” They 
are members of the franc zone, are 
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associate members of the European 
Economic Community, and continue to 
receive large French economic—and, to 
some extent, military—-support. Al- 
though they may not have any formal 
I * e 

alignments with Western powers, most 
of them consider themselves part of the 
West in many ways. 

The council of the UAM meets twice 
a year and is the group’s organ for 
determining over-all internal and ex- 
ternal policy. To make foreign policies 
effective, the charter of the UAM pro- 
vides for the establishment of a cor- 
responding group at the United Nations 
and makes it obligatory for the group 
to meet there on all important issues. 
This had led to the twelve UAM states 
voting together on most issues. As 
they represent about one eighth of 
_United Nations membership, their pos- 
ture in the United Nations is extremely 
significant. The council also has shown 
definite Interest in the development of 
wider African groups. 

A defense council and a secretariat 
were created by the defense pact of the 
twelve UAM states. There is, how- 
ever, no intention to create a single 
command or a single army. Emphasis 
is on military co-operation only to help 
check externally supported subversion. 
This council could provide members 
with a useful means of co-operating in 
the suppression of Communist subver- 
sion. Establishment of a defense organ- 


ization also may help to reduce pres- . 


sures for large national arms build-ups 
and their consequent drains on national 
budgets. 


Economic programs 


The Organization for African and Ma- 
_ lagasy Economic Cooperation (OAMCE) 
is the economic arm of the UAM. Its 
objectives are to establish common pol- 
icies relating to currency, customs, and 
‘investments. The committee structure 


of the OAMCE illustrates its broad pro- 
gram: 

The Committee of Foreign Com- 
merce is working on harmonizing custom 
classification procedures and nomencla- 
ture leading toward the establishment ` 
of an Afro-Malagasy -free-trade zone. 
It also is studying the organization of 
African markets. 

The Committee for Study of Mone- 
tary Problems plans to propose measures 
to co-ordinate the activities of the three 
existing banks of issue, to study methods 
of transferring funds, and to examine 
annually the balance of payments of each 
state and propose measures to eliminate 
deficits. . 

The Committee of Economic and 
Social Development is geared to study 
and co-ordinate the development plans 
of the member states to harmonize their 
investment codes and to study the pos- 
sibility of a common price-stabilization 
fund. It presently is considering the 
establishment of a Development In- 
stitute and Bank. 

The Committee of Scientific and 
Technical Research is co-ordinating doc- . 
umentation relating to the develop- 
ment of member states and the possi- 
bility of setting up technical institutes 
at African universities in member states. 
It also has under consideration a plan 
for pooling African technicians, who are 
in short supply in UAM and other mid- 
African countries. 

The Committee for Post and Tele- 
communications has the complicated 
function of co-ordinating existing sys- 
tems of communication, establishing 
networks, and drafting codes for intra- 
regional postal and telecommunications 
services. Among the first questions to 
be considered by this unit were the 
issuance of stamps, transport of mail, 
and uniform postal rates. 

Air Afrique is a joint airline enter- 
prise in which all member states except 
Madagascar participate. It serves Paris 


+ 
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and Nice as well as participating coun- 
tries and it has arranged reciprocal 
service between Dakar and Conakry 
with Air Guinea. Organized in close 
association with Western commercial 
‘airlines, Air Afrique represents a con- 
structive alternative to- a number of 
small, uneconomic airlines established 
for prestige purposes. Although Air 
France and the Union Aero-Maritime de 
‘Transport are minority. shareholders in 
Air Afrique, UAM member govern- 
ments have the controlling interest in 
the line. Air Afrique has a permanent 
secretariat answerable to the UAM 
Committee of ‘Transport Ministers, 
‘which is presently considering both ad- 
ditional internal air links and links 
with the outside world. 


Cultural relations 


The Casablanca and Lagos groups 
. have laid more emphasis on cultural 
' relations than the UAM. This is not 
surprising, because the UAM states have 
a common background of French cul- 
ture. . The Casablanca group wants to 
develop a purely African culture as part 
of its tradition. The Lagos group, 
composed as it is of both French- and 
English-speaking Africans who cannot 


communicate without translators, is de- 


termined “to promote and accelerate 
the consolidation of our African cultures 
and traditions in the interests of pre- 
serving our heritage.” To speed this 
development, ‘the Lagos group is form- 
ing an Educational and Cultural Coun- 
cil to: : 


(1) Break down language barriers 
among African and Malagasy 
states; 
Harmonize the group’s various 
educational systems; 

Adapt school curricula and gen- 
eral educational policies to the 
needs and experience of the 
African and Malagasy states; 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) Develop and use rationally uni- 
versity resources; f 

(5) Promote the revival of African 

and Malagasy culture and tradi- 

tions; | 

Establish an African and Ma-‘ 

lagasy organization for . educa- 


. (6) 


tional, cultural, and scientific co- 


operation; and - 
(7) Develop the education of women: 


In examining the physical and cul- 
tural fragmentation of Africa today, the 
need for regional co-operation is ap- 
parent. This is a strategic moment to 
begin such a task, as the field is virgin 
and available funds have to be chan- 
neled carefully for most efficient use. 
Transportation and communications 
facilities are generally: poor in mid- 
Africa, and it would be wise*to plan for 
improvements on a regional, as well as” 
on a national, basis. __ 

Larger markets are essential to attract 
modern industrial investment, and these 
can be achieved only by breaking down 
geographic boundary lines to form a 
common market—at least among small 
neighboring countries. Within a com- 
mon market, there can be co-operation 
in development planning to secure the 
benefits of industrial specialization, and 
agreement can be reached on legal 
means and ways to provide an attractive 
investment climate. 

In the field of higher education, a 


single center financed from combined 


resources could make possible the estab- 
lishment of better institutions for pro- 
fessional, scientific, and medical train- 
ing and research. Diseases—human, - 
plant, and animal—do not . respect ` 
borders and can only be held in check 
by the combined efforts of neighbors. 
Although many. development «plans 
are in the blueprint stage, they give 
strong assurances that Africans are 
thinking through their problems. The 
principal problems and greatest needs 
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are professional cadres and investment 
capital, and these have to be built 
rapidly to implement the many unborn 
plans. 


PAN-AFRICANISM. 


In the area of Pan-Africanism, in- 
. terest on the part of mid-African 
states is very much alive, but predic- 
tions on future developments are pre- 
carious. The Conference of Independ- 
ent African States (CIAS), now favored 
by the Casablanca group, held its first 
meeting in Accra, Ghana in April 1958 
with eight states present, and it met 
again in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia in 
June 1960 with twelve states repre- 
sented. It originally was scheduled to 
hold its third session in Tunis this 
month. This meeting, to which all 
twenty-nine independent African states 
were invited, has been postponed until 
late fall in the hope of attracting the 
twenty Lagos powers. 


Although all of Africa’s independent. 


states ‘were invited to the Pan-African 
Monrovia Conference in June 1961 and 
the Lagos Conference in January 1962, 
the Casablanca powers boycotted both 
conferences. Although the charter of 
the Lagos group, which is now in the 
final drafting stage, is designed for an 
all-African organization, the possible 
attendance of Lagos group members at 
the next CIAS conference is a matter 
yet to be resolved by the members. The 
question was debated by the French- 
speaking members at the recent UAM 
conference at Bangui and will be a 
. Major agenda-item at the next meeting 
of the Lagos chiefs-of-state, which will 
probably take place before the .CIAS 
Tunis meeting is scheduled. 

The deepest split between the Casa- 
blanca powers and the other groups 
arises from the Casablanca group’s 
militant anti-imperialist and anticolo- 
nialist philosophy.. The group considers 
the UAM members to be ‘‘neo-colonial- 


ist” because they have remained as- 
sociates of the European Economic 
Community and are negotiating to re- 
new that association. The Casablanca 
group claims that regional groups 
“Balkanize” Africa. For their part, the 
UAM and the Lagos group feel that 
they are deeply anticolonial and anti- 
imperialist and believe they have de- 
veloped an evolutionary concept of 
decolonialization. Instead of making a 
radical break with the former colonial 
powers when they became independent, 
these groups have been content to loosen 
ties gradually and to accept economic 
and military aid for support and services 
they cannot yet afford. 


Agencies of African co-operation 


The United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Africa and the Commission 
for Technical Cooperation in Africa 
South of the Sahara, known as the 
CCTA, also are part of the mainstream 
of Pan-Africanism. Mid-African na- 
tions are very active in these organiza- 
tions. 

The United Nations Economics Com- 
mission for Africa in one sense is becom- 
ing an African parliament to which 
delegations from all of Africa come to 
debate issues of continental interest. 
Although the watchword is African 
unity, the free expression of political 
differences frequently puts the spirit of 
such unity to severe test. Agreement is 
frequent, however, and, at the last ses- 
sion of the Commission, one of the 
most important items agreed upon was 
the establishment of an African In- 
stitute of Economic and Social Develop- 
ment at Dakar which will be established 
this year. The Commission’s greatest 
service lies in the technical studies 
which the Secretariat undertakes on 
Africa-wide social and economic prob- 
lems and in the technical committees 
set up to study them. 

The CCTA, which was established 
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in 1950 by France, Britain, Belgium, 
Portugal, and South Africa, by 1961 
included nineteen independent African 
states. Its object is to encourage tech- 
nical co-operation among the countries 
south of the Sahara in four main. fields: 


(1) Problems related to the physical 
background of the continent, 
such as geology, geography, car- 

- tography, climatology, hydrology, 
and pedology; 

(2) Problems related to biological 

subjects—plant life, forests, ecol- 

ogy, agriculture, plant industry, 
and animal industry; 

(3) Human subjects—health, medi- 
_ cine, nutrition, and science of 
man, including problems of 
education, labor, and statistics; 
and 
Technology, such as housing, 

road research, and treatment of 
waters. 


(4) 


Much important work has Bech ac- 
complished by this group.’ At its last 
meeting in February of this year, the 
principal European members were rel- 
egated to associate membership, al- 
though they continue to co-operate; 
Portugal was expelled from membership. 

Among the items of urgent considera- 
tion at the CCTA’s most recent meeting 
was the creation of a specialized train- 
ing fund to establish regional training 
centers for middle-level personnel. Three 
such centers have already been set up 
for customs officers, hydrology agents, 
and port guards. An audio-visual lan- 
guage center has been established to 
assist in developing bilingualism in 
French and English, 

This organization presently Is carry- 
ing out projects such as rinderpest erad- 


ication, research to combat bovine 
pneumonia, and oceanographic and fish- 
eries research in the Gulf of Guinea. 
The United States has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the latter. 

The CCTA and the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Africa are the 
only.two African organizations supported 
by members of both the Casablanca and 
Lagos groups. As instruments of inter- 
African co-operation, they may serve 
not only to develop highly important ` 
technical projects but also to bring 
currently competing African political 
groups closer together. 


SUMMARY 


Although this picture of the many 
and various mid-African groupings may 
seem confused and overlapping, there 
is a considerable body of common in- 
terest throughout. The need for co- 
operation to develop Africa is found at 
all levels, from a small cluster of neigh- 
bors through an all-Africa grouping. 
As the small units blend into the larger, 
they bring to.the latter valuable prac- 
tical experience. At such times, both 
groups re-evaluate the functions they 
have been performing. Some functions 
are discarded in the merger, while others 
of a purely local nature are retained. 

These groups are all fiercely proud of 
maintaining the purely African person- 
ality of their various entities. Yet they 
well realize their dependence on outside 
assistance, especially in the form of 
capital and expertise, to accomplish their 
plans and projects. 

How these various interests are re- 
solved will hold the key to Africa’s rate 
of development and to the future peace 
and stability of the continent. 


The Conflict Involving Communism in Mid-Africa 


By Jutrus Momo Upocut 


ABSTRACT: Western fears of a Communist take-over in Af- 
rica are based on two misconceptions, that African leaders 
would be willing to escape the imperialism of the West only 
to submit to that of the East and that African contact with 
the East would automatically mean the importation of its eco- 
nomic and political system. Where there has been political 
contact with the Communists, there has been no permanent 
commitment. Africa has not only accepted economic aid from 
‘Communist countries but also, in great amounts, from the 
West. The policy of nonalignment is not anti-West. Nor is 
the use of one-party systems in some new states antidemo- 
cratic. The new countries of Africa are trying to forge a line 
suitable for their own development. They are bound to make 
use of the valuable experiences of both East and West, to ob- 
tain assistance from whatever quarter it comes. ‘They. cannot 
afford, at this stage, to become involved in the cold war; they 
must fight illiteracy, poverty, and disease at home. Even 
partisan politics and many of the trappings of democracy may 
be too expensive luxuries. The essence of democracy, how- 
ever, is present and is firmly rooted in African history. The 
basic concepts of communism are alien to Africa. There does 
not exist today in any of the newly independent countries of 
mid-Africa the core of rigidly disciplined and tightly organ- 
ized Marxist-Leninists on which has usually eepencee the 
propagation of Communist ideas.—Ed. 
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NE of the most widely discussed 
questions consequent upon the 
recent emergence of a good many in- 
. dependent nations in Africa is the in- 
fluence of communism in the continent. 
To some observers, it is simply a quest- 
ion of Communist infiltration directed to 
serve the cause of international com- 
munism. To others, it is much more 
serious. It involves a Communist take- 
over of the continent. This latter view 
usually depicts a continent in which the 
forces of communism are pitched against 
the forces of the “West.” And, for one 
reason or another, it is assumed that the 
West is bound to come out the worse in 
such a battle. Listening to some of 
the exponents of this view, one cannot 
help conjuring up the image of another 
struggle or scramble for Africa, although 
it is hard to imagine who the “honest 
broker” will be this time. 

However, coming from the continent 
where this trouble is supposed to be 
taking place, I often wonder how it 
happens that foreigners are quick to 
discover this new phenomenon which, 
try as hard as I can, I cannot see. It 
may be that the unusual situation in 
Africa attending the emergence into 
nationhood of so many countries has 
aroused an unusual interest out of 
which has emerged the unusual interpre- 


tation given to the course of events. 


This is not, of course, to say that all 
foreign observers of the African scene 
have come to the same conclusion of a 
Communist millennium in Africa. None- 
theless, the impression is so widespread 
that it is difficult to make people see 
that a golden age of communism in 
Africa, at a time when the last nail is 


This article is the text of an address read 
by Mr. George Dove-Edwin, Counselor, Em- 
bassy of Nigeria, representing His Excellency 
Julius Momo UWdochi, to the Annual Spring 
Meeting, First Session, Friday morning, April 
13. The questions pertinent to the address 
were answered by Mr. Dove-Edwin and are 
reproduced at the end of the article. 


being fixed in the coffin of the golden 
age of imperialism, appears to Africans 
so contradictory as to be inconceivable. 


WIND oF CHANGE 


What Mr. Macmillan, the prime 
minister of Britain, christened as the 
“wind of change” has radically changed 
the African scene in five years or less. 
The attainment of independence by nine- 
teen new countries in 1960 and 1961, 
bringing the number of independent 
African states to twenty-eight, has, to 
a great extent, loosened the hold of the 
West on the continent. Independence 
has weakened the formal, rigid political 
ties to the imperial powers. Consequent 
upon achieving the new status, the vari- 
ous African countries have taken in hand 
the conduct of their own foreign relations 
and can no longer be taken for granted 
on issues of direct interest to the West. 
Herein lies a significant feature of the 
changed status, that a continent that 
has for long been taken for granted is 
now in a position to bargain on equal 
terms and be satisfied as to the whys 


and wherefores of a given cause. 


Besides, independence has removed 
the paternalism of the West which 
shielded Africans from the ‘‘contaminat- 
ing influence” of communism. Where 
the imperial powers had barred their 
colonial subjects from visiting Com- 
munist countries or even reading Com- 
munist literature, nationalist govern- 
ments have lifted such restrictions. 
Visitors from Communist countries have 
also been allowed where they were once 
prohibited, and trade and cultural agree- 
ments have been signed between several 
African countries and various Com- 
munist countries. . 

By and large, then, the position is 
always looked upon in this way: in- 
dependence has loosened the hold of the 
West and exposed young African nations 
to communism when, allegedly, these 
countries have not had the experience of 
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traditional democracy to resist Com- 
munist pressure. This conception. seems 
to me to be the postindependence ver- 
sion of the paternalism of colonial 
days. It falls short of the realities of 
the situation in Africa and the likely 
course of development in two respects. 
First, it is based on the misconception 
that African leaders will be willing to 
escape the imperialism of the West only 
to submit to the imperialism of the East. 
Second, it is based on the conception 
that African contact with the East 
would automatically mean the importa- 
tion of the economic and political sys- 
tems. This need not be. 


CoMMUNIST INTEREST IN AFRICA 


It has to be borne in mind that Com- 
munist interest in Africa is not a sudden 
phenomenon that arose with the wind 
of change. One of the important Marx- 
ist criticisms of capitalism is its inherent 
enslavement of the masses. This goes 
beyond national boundaries and: ex- 
tends overseas in the form of im- 
perialism. 

The Communists did not merely criti- 


cize Western imperialism, they made > 


modest preparation to insure that they 
would profit from its death. To this 
end, a body of Soviet Africanists was 
raised over the years. Programs of 
study of African languages, history, 
culture, and economics were developed. 
Hausa is a language, for example, 
spoken in a number of West African 
. countries, and it was among those 
selected for special study. The begin- 
ning of April, an announcement was 
made of a Russian-Hausa dictionary 
containing some 25,000 words. 

Direct contact with West Africa 
earlier was virtually nonexistent be- 
cause of the jealous guard of the im- 
perialist powers. Perhaps the closest 
contact which West Africa had with 
the Communists was in the old French 
West Africa where French Communists 


supported nationalist aspirations of the 
post-Second World War years. There 
was the formation of a Communist 
study group whose primary purpose was 
to shape the future political orientation 
of French Africa. 

There was, for example, the presence 
in the Bamako conference of 1946 which 
launched the Rassemblement Democrat- 
ique Africaine, the RDA, several fa- 
mous French Communists. The RDA, 
which then came to command great sup- 
port in French West Africa, was born 
with the support of the French Com- 
munist party, and Pravda described the 
party as a powerful and well-organized 
force uniting the democratic elements 
in all French possessions in Africa. 

Indeed, fear of the support of the 
French Communists and the suspicion 
of them of -some of the original spon- 
sors of the RDA led to the first and 
early rumblings within the party. Not- 
withstanding this connection with the 
French Communist party, however, 
the leaders of the RDA took pains 
to emphasize the specifically African 
nature of the party. In fact, connection 
with the French Communist party can- 
not be interpreted as meaning Com- 
munist leadership. On the contrary, 
most of the leaders, if not all, are them- 
selves not Communists. They merely 
found support of the French Com- 
munists valuable for the time being. 
This was most forcefully stated by one 
of the best known leaders of the RDA 
when he said: “It is correct to say that 
we are connected with the Communist 
party, but that does not mean that we 
are Communists. Our connection with 
the Communist party is valuable to us 
in that we found in it the French 
parliamentary group that welcomed us 
in a friendly fashion while others paid 
no attention to us.” 

The party leadership, in fact, did not 
hesitate to sever its connections with 
the French Communist party when an 
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attempt was made to pervade the party 
with Marxist ideas. The Communists, 
therefore, had, at best, indirect contact 
with West Africa as a result of the de- 
termined policy of the imperial powers 
to keep them off. 

With independence, however, the way 
was open for direct contacts, which have 
taken the form of economic assistance, 
trade agreements, and cultural exchange. 
Let us now look into more recent con- 
tacts, economic, commercial, and cul- 
tural, which Communist countries have 
had with mid-Africa so far. 

Under the economic and technical 
agreements signed between Ghana and 
the Soviet Union in 1960, the Soviet 
Union granted Ghana a long-term credit 
of $40.3 million to be used for such pro- 
jects as the hydroelectric power station 
on the Black Volta, geological survey, 


housing developments, and the organiza-" 


tion of state farms. A little over two 
months ago, Ghana and the Soviet 
Union ratified a $42 million trade and 
payment agreement. 

Credits up to above $72 million 
granted to Guinea by the Soviet Union 
for various projects—including a new 
radio transmitter, printing plant, im- 
provement of communication facilities, 
construction of industrial establish- 
ments, and so on—have been recorded. 
From Communist China, Guinea got a 
loan of about $25 million. 

The Soviet Union also granted Mali 
a loan of about 40 million new rubles 
to be used for such projects as a survey 
of Mali mineral resources, construction 
of a stadium, and a training center im- 
proving navigational construction of a 
railway line. 

Ethiopia has obtained from the Soviet 
Union a long-term, low-interest loan of 
$110 million for the development of 
industry and agriculture and to supply 
technical assistance and materials for 
the construction of industrial and other 
projects. These industrial constructions 


include a large oil refinery, a gold mine, 
and geological survey buildings and the 
actual survey of the country’s minerals. 

Nigeria also recently signed trade 
agreements with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. - Besides these, cultural agree- 
ments have also been signed. There 
has been exchange of films, of informa- 
tion, and of group artists. A number 
of students have also gone to Com- 
munist countries for technical training. 
In all, however, Communist aid to mid- 
Africa is still small when compared to 
aid from Western countries. Neverthe- 
less, it arouses more emotionalism than 
the amount involved would justify. In 
view of this, it would be necessary to 
look closely into areas where Communist 
aid and Communist technicians have 
been concentrated so as to find out 
how much the fear of Communist take- 
over is justified. 


THe EXAMPLE OF GUINEA 


A good country for this would be 
Guinea, which has at various times been 
unfairly described as the outpost of 
communism or as a Communist satellite. 
Those who hold such a view often re- 
gard the type of government in the 
country—that is, the one-party system 
of government—as symptomatic of com- 
munism. The alleged antagonism to- 
ward Western commercial interests in 
the country, mainly French interests, 
and the number of Communist tech- 
nicians in the country are also cited. In 
Professor Arnold Rivkin’s new book, 
Africa and the West, he makes the point 
that the preference of Africa is always 
to seek assistance from the West in 
the first instance and that they only 
go East when the West fails them. In 
fact, several people who have examined 
the Guinean system closely have found 
that, although a one-party system exists, 
there is no dictator and the one-party 
system itself is not peculiar to Guinea. 
Julius Nyerere, the former prime min- 
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ister of Tanganyika, and a man much 
respected in the West, has himself as- 
serted, time and time again, that the 
one-party system may be Africa’s par- 
ticular contribution to the concept of 
democracy, which, it must be observed, 
does not. necessarily imply the existence 
of two or more parties. 

The seeming antagonism to Western 
commercial interests and the presence 
of a good. number of technicians from 
Communist countries are two aspects of 
one problem arising out of the same 
cause. The circumstances under which 
-Guinea became independent, for ex- 
ample, are generally widely known. 
But what is not generally borne in mind 
is the sudden and complete pull-out of 
the French from Guinea when Guinea 
voted adversely in the referendum spon- 
sored by General de Gaulle. Guinea 
was never opposed to continued associa- 
tion with France, and, indeéed, their 
only objection was that the right of the 
African peoples to full independence 
was not clearly written into the text of 
the referendum question. Nonetheless, 
the French were angered by the negative 
vote cast in Guinea and packed out, 
lock, stock, and barrel, with the ill- 
disguised aim of punishing the country 
because it had the impudence to demand 
immediate independence, although in 
association with France. The result 
was a total lack of briefing on the part 
of Guinea, as in the case of other 
African countries, and a consequent 
total collapse or near collapse of the 
economy of the country. 

At that time, France being ‘a close 
ally of the Western countries, the West- 
ern countries who now give aid were 
most unresponsive to the appeals of 
Guinea. Their position was understand- 
able, although one could hardly justify 
it. But it should also be observed 
that, since the early days of independ- 
ence of Guinea, Guinea has demon- 
strated that, if she has been rebuffed 


by the West and has had to deal with 
the East, she has not been in the pocket 
of the East yet. The recent dismissal 
from Guinea of the Soviet ambassador, 
Mr. Solod, is of significance in this re- 
spect, because it shows quite clearly 
that Guinea is independent no matter 
how: much aid it receives from Eastern 
countries. If further proof of this is 
required, it is to be found in the re- 
sponse to Mr, Mikoyan’s speech at the 
opening of the- Soviet exhibition in 
Guinea in February -this year when 
president Sekou Touré said, “We are 
against any form of paternalism and 
place the dignity of our people above 
all aid that is not completely disin- 
terested.” This is a clear statement of 
the stand of the African in relation with 
either the East or the West, that is, a 
relationship on the basis of of equality and 
mutual respect. 


CONFRONTATION OF EAST AND WEST 


Where aid to African countries from 
Communist countries is substantial, aid 
from the West would still be welcome 
and, indeed, solicited. This, it seems, 
is evident testimony of the desire of the 
Africans to give all who wish to help a 
chance of providing much-needed as- 
sistance. The system works well. It 
prevents African countries from be- 
ing committed to either side, and it also 
gives assurance to the two blocs, the 
East and the West, that neither side is 
winning in Africa. If the impression 
were ever to be given that one side was 
winning, it might be more difficult to 
prevent the cold war developing into 
Africa and developing there into a hot 
war. 

The only area where, perhaps, there 
could have been a direct clash between 
the- East and the West in Africa was the 


‘Congo, but that is a complicated prob- 


lem, and it is not my intention to deal 
with the Congo situation at any length. 
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But some points must be borne in mind 
when assessing the much talked of dan- 
ger of Communist take-over of that 
country, talk notably. put out by the 
Katanga lobby in this country. As the 
episodes in the Congo problem evolved, 
we have witnessed changes. in align- 
ments among Congolese leaders them- 
selves and, also, changes in the support 
that they have had from different West- 
ern countries. There has, in fact, been 
a split in the ranks of the West as the 
picture has unfolded. itself. At the þe- 
ginning, the late Mr. Patrice Lumumba 
threatened to call out the Soviet Union 
to help him in the situation in which he 
found himself when the United Nations 
had not yet arisen to the task it now 
performs and when Western countries 
other than Belgium were not quite de- 
cided as to what role they were to play. 
It might have been assumed that Mr. 
Lumumba’s call for Soviet help—or his 
© threat to call for Soviet assistance—-was 
a complete sellout to the East. But this 
is not so. And, although the late Mr. 
Lumumba is no more, even his succes- 
sors have demonstrated that they are 
not prepared to sell out the Congo to 
the East. 


WESTERN DISADVANTAGES 


On the whole, it must be stated that 


the Eastern countries, the Communist, 


countries, do have an advantage over 
the West in their dealings with African 
countries. The legacy of imperialism, 
with the bad memory it involves, often 
mitigates against the West. The extent 
to which this memory affects relation- 
ships between any given African coun- 
try and the West usually varies accord- 
ing to the: circumstances under which 
independence was granted. And, in any 
case, no new African government, even 
when it has parted from the imperial 
power in peace, can afford to be too 
close to the former colonial power with- 


out laying itself open to the anger of the 
masses of its country and the cry of be- 
trayal to new colonialism. Despite some 
beneficial aspects of colonialism, there is 
room, therefore, for much emotional an- 
tagonism. The thought of exploitation 
in the interest of the metropolitan coun- 
try can hardly be counterbalanced by 
dny good deeds that colonialism may 
have bestowed. The feeling of injured 
pride implicit in the position of colonials 
is easier to exploit, therefore, for politi- 
cal purposes. - 

It is not my intention to go into the 
merits or dismerits of the distrust of the 
West which is sometimes found in ex- 
colonial countries, but it is. important 
that it should be recognized as a natu- 
ral consequence of the master-servant 
relationship implicit in colonial relations. 

Another disadvantage which the West — 
has in dealing with new African coun- 
tries is typified by the unrealistic and 


_ obsolete policies of some members’ of the 


Western countries. These members, of 
whom Portugal and Spain -are notable 
examples, still cling to the sixteenth- 
century conception of imperialism and 
will not change their views and policies 
despite phenomenal change in men’s 
thinking on the subject elsewhere. ‘Fo 
regard a country in one continent as an 
integral part of another country is not 
only geographically unrealistic but. it 
completely neglects the idea of self- 
determination which, more than ever be- 
fore, is now regarded as the inalienable 
right of all people.’ 

It is now generally realized that there 
is no way to stem the tide of national- 
ism ravaging the continent of Africa 
and that, sooner or later, nationalism is 
bound to triumph over reactionism and 
obscurantism. Nevertheless, the damage 
which a policy of reaction can do to the 
image of the West is enormous. Since 
those who suppress and persecute Afri- 
can nationalists are associated with the 
Western alliance, some people naturally 
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associate the Western alliance with 
nationalist repression. 

Furthermore, there is a basic contra- 
diction in the policy of even the most 
enlightened of imperial powers which 
leaves one wondering how much de- 
mocracy means to them. I refer to the 
double standard of the imperial powers 
as between countries where there are no 
settler populations and countries where 
there are settler populations. The dou- 
ble standard is clearly indicated by the 
relative ease with.which areas without 
European settlers have been granted 
self-determination while areas with Eu- 
ropean-settler elements have invariably 
been hampered in their evolution by the 
unwillingness to be ruled by Africans. 
If “one man, one vote” is the essence of 
democracy, it should be applicable to 
all. Even in the most enlightened coun- 


tries, economic and educational inequali- 


ties do exist, but these are not made the 
excuse for reducing the effectiveness of 
the vote of a section of the populace to 
a mere fraction of the vote of another 
section. In countries where this hap- 
pened in the past, there can be no doubt 
what the trend is. Everyone agrees that 
` everyone, no matter what his station in 
life, ought to get the vote. 

The West is also gravely affected in 
its relations with African countries by 
racial problems, particularly as prac- 
ticed by the white settlers of the Re- 
public of South Africa and the white 
, settlers in the Rhodesias and other parts 
of Central and East Africa, all countries 
closely allied with the West. 


CoMMUNIST ADVANTAGES 


The Communist bloc, on the other 
hand, has some basic, appealing advan- 
tages. In the first place, they have no 
colonies in Africa. Again, they have no 
shackling obligations to alliances to pre- 
vent them from condemning colonialism 
without the misgivings of hurting an 
ally. The unreserved support given to 


‘ease, and poverty to fight. 


resolutions on colonialism in the United 
Nations and resolutions on apartheid 
ever since the subject was first discussed 
in the United Nations do give credit in 
the eyes of Africans to the Communist 
bloc. Moreover, the Communists find 
the concept of nonalignment on which 
most African countries base their for- 
eign policies as somewhat more agree- 
able to them than to the West. 

Until recently, nonalignment was re- 
garded in many Western quarters as im- 
moral and wrong. On the contrary, the 
Communist countries appeared to wel- 
come nonalignment as a great improve- 
ment in the erstwhile situation where 
Africa’s voice was automatically the 
voice of the West. It seems, of course, 
that there is a misconception on both 
the side of the East and the side of the 
West as to the motivations of Africa’s 
policy of nonalignment. For the West, 
‘it would seem that this is often inter- 
preted as being anti-West. It is under- 
standable that there is considerable diffi- 
culty in the West in being reconciled 
to a situation whereby erstwhile junior 
partners now claim not only equality 
but the right of initiative. 

Howbeit, the facts of development, 
which are not unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the evolution of nations, must be 
seen a little less subjectively. For, it is 
a fact-that young African countries can- 
not afford at this stage, in the words 
of the governor-general of Nigeria, Dr. 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, to inherit other peo- 
ple’s prejudices. Neither can these new 
countries, struggling to find their feet, 
afford to be involved in the cold war, 
when conditions akin to an actual war 
do exist at home with illiteracy, dis- 
It would 
seem quite reasonable, in our view, that 
these countries should combat the ene- 
mies within—poverty, disease, and so 
on—before being entangled in commit- 
ments abroad. ‘There is, therefore, no 
justification for the prevalent view in 
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some Western quarters that nonalign- 
ment is necessarily anti-West. 

The misconception on the part of the 
Communists appears to be this: They 
appear to think that the nonalignment 
point is just one step and that, begin- 
ning with alignment, the Communist 
countries can hope eventually to en- 
courage new African countries along the 
lines of a pro-East policy. But no Af- 
rican country, anxious to disentangle it- 
self from one master, will willingly sub- 
mit itself to another master. Hence, for 


` African countries, nonalignment as be- 


tween issues involving the East and the 
West represents not merely a stage but 
a settled policy in international affairs. 


THE AFRICAN POSITION 


The fact to be recognized about new 
countries of Africa is that we are trying 
to forge a line suitable for our own de- 
velopment. In so doing, we are bound 
to make use of the valuable experiences 
of both the West and the East. We 
have to obtain advice and assistance 
from whatever quarter it comes, so long 
as there is no attempt to export ideas 
with assistance or to impose conditions 
which are repugnant to us. 

A notable example of this-kind of co- 
operation is to be found in a study made 
last year at the instance of the govern- 
ment of Ghana in respect of the Univer- 
sity of Accra. The government 6f Ghana 
invited American educators, British edu- 
cators, Russian educators, and others to 
join some Ghanians to work jointly on 
a report on the basis of which the Uni- 
versity of Accra would be developed. 
The point being made here is that the 
experience which these various people 
from various systems from different 
countries brought to bear on the prob- 
lem can only result in good for the insti- 
tution of Accra. Ultimately, therefore, 
the University of Accra can look for- 
ward to developing a Ghanian phi- 


losophy of education, one best suited 
for Ghanians in Ghanian circumstances. 
This is true, too, for other countries, 

It may sometimes seem that African 
countries find democracy as practiced 
by countries of the West unsuitable for 
them, but this is not to be confused 
with one rejecting democracy per se. In 
point of fact, democracy is not new to. 
Africa. The traditional system of gov- 
erning in the olden days was group dis- 
cussion. The discussions were carried 
out at different levels in the village, the 
common people, participating at the 
lower levels, the subchiefs being re- 
ported to, finally the chiefs being ad- 
vised of the general consensus in the 
community under their control. It was 
not uncommon to see people talk under 
the shadé of the trees for hours until a 
matter was talked out. Everyone had 
to agree as to where the well was to be 
sunk, where the new road was to be cut. 
This was democracy in practice. 

There are certain trappings which de- 
mocracy has as practiced in the West 
which may or may not be acceptable to 
African countries. The existence, for 
example, of an official opposition which, 
in the words of Disraeli, “exists to op- 
pose” is something quite strange to our 
own indigenous democratic system. If, 
therefore, an African country were to 
say, we will not follow Westminster and 
have a government bench and an op-. 


` position bench and a leader of the op- 


position and a speaker’s mace, the ab-, 
sence of these trappings should not at 
all imply that democracy has been re- 
jected. 

So long as the essence of democracy 
exists—freedom of discussion, free press, 
government openly arriving at its de- 
cisions through parliament, not govern- 
ment by secrecy——it cannot be said that 
an African country is not democratic. 
In point of fact, it can be argued that, ° 
in a country just emerging from de- 
pendent status to independent status, 
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when all the trained manpower is re- 
quired for the tasks that lie ahead, the 
luxury of partisan ne might be too 
expensive. 

‘Similarly, the badie Bancests of com- 
munism are quite alien to Africa, and 
it cannot be expected that communism 
will thrive. What is more, there does 


not exist in any country in mid-Africa 


today which has achieved independence 
a core of the rigidly disciplined and 
tightly organized group of Marxist- 
Leninists on whom usually has de- 
pended the propagation of the Commu- 
nist idea. It does not-appear that such 
a phenomenon. will arise in the near fu- 
ture. And, without them, communism 
has no hold. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: How do the leaders and states- 
men of Africa look upon the Lumumba 
University in Moscow, and what is the 
role of Lumumba University? Is it to 
prepare the technicians needed for the 
African countries, or is its role to pre- 
pare the core of Marxist and Leninist 
leaders? In this connection, I am sure 
that the distinguished speaker can re- 
member the report in the British press 


of the brother-in-law, I believe, of the 


premier of his own country. 


A: I think I ought to answer that 
question, first, by saying that I can only 
accept the reason given by the sponsors 
of the Lumumba University as being 


correct, the reason for establishing the. 


university being, namely, to train these 
technicians. If there are some other rea- 
sons, I think the question really ought 
to be directed to the Soviet Union as 
to whether there are other reasons for 
wanting to establish this university. 

I recall the publication 'in the British 
press by the Nigerian who is, in fact, a 
relation by marriage of the governor- 
general of Nigeria, Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe. 
This is a young man who had been sent 
to Britain to study. He did not do well; 
he did very badly, in fact—changed col- 
leges several times and from not one did 
he get a good report. Finally, he found 


his way to the Soviet Union, and there, 
too, he had very bad reports on his 
scholastic performances. I do not know 
the circumstances under which he left 
the Soviet. Union, but, when he left the 
Soviet Union, he saw the possibility of 
making some money by writing these 
articles in the British press. My in- 
formation is that he got paid quite a 
handsome sum of money, and he has 
been denounced by his brother-in-law, 
the governor-general. So, I wish to 
assure you, if you wish to base your 
premises or suspicions on what Nigerians 
say, that this is not the best one. 


Q: By considering the economic 
setup of the African countries and the 
over-all orientation to Western political 
institutions and ideologies, do you be- 
lieve that any African state would be 
willing to replace a democratic setup 


. with a Marxist or Socialist one as 


propagated by Communists solely be- 
cause of Communist economic aid? If 
so, what would be the possible events 
of such a change? 


A: No. I do not believe so. The 
very statements made by various Afri- 
can leaders, time and time again, em- 
phasize that in no circumstances would 
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we accept technical assistance or grants 
or aid of other sorts with strings at- 
tached. Therefore, there can be no 
question of our changing the basis of 
our society in favor of the Communist 
system. . 

I would like to say this, though, that 
occasionally there may be symptoms of 
Communist leanings, so-called. But one 
has to look behind these instances to 
know what, exactly, is going on. First, 
in countries which are not independent, 
where there are nationalist movements 
seeking independence, quite often you 
will find a coincidence in terms of lan- 
guage with the Communists. This har- 
mony should not lead one to believe 
that there is a master’s voice. It just 
happens that both the nationalist groups 
in the dependent countries and the Com- 
munists, who are supporting them, are 
using the-same mode of expression. For 
example, the expression “neocolonial- 
ism” is used in both African countries 
and. the Communist countries, but it 
must not be supposed that Dr. Nkrumah, 
for example, who uses this expression 
quite often, is in any way taking direc- 
tions from Moscow. Again, it may be 
that the Angolan leaders, because of the 
situation in which they are, will use ex- 
pressions which will coincide with ex- 
pressions used by people in the Soviet 
Union when they are denouncing im- 
perialism. But, it must not be sup- 


posed that, because this is so, there is . 


any necessary connection between the 
two. 

In the economic field, you will notice 
that, because there is an absence of a 
middle-class body in most mid-African 
countries which can develop industry, 
the government quite often is called 
upon to participate in industry. It is, 
in fact, the cardinal policy of most gov- 
ernments that they will initiate indus- 
trial projects and, when they are pay- 
ing concerns, will turn them over to pri- 
vate individuals in the countries who 


are willing and able to take them over. 
This is sometimes equated to socialism. 
This is not socialism out of choice; this 
is socialism which has been forced upon 
us. If our governments do not do it, 
then the only other recourse would be 
that we would have to wait for out- 
siders—private groups from outside—to 
do it. If they were to do it on the large 
scale on which we would want it done— 
because we are anxious to industrialize 
as rapidly as possible—then we would 
one day have to reckon with the situa- 
tion in which we would be strangulated 
economically by outside groups and in 
which there would be no indigenous 
voice in the running of the economy. 
But, that aside, the danger is that we 
would not have as much investment 
coming from abroad as we would like 
to have come, and, when investors do 
come, they are quite speculative. They 
go where profits will be obtained in the 
quickest possible time; they do not 
necessarily invest in projects which are 
among the more vital to us but which 
do not pay off so quickly. It makes it 


‘essential that our governments should 


participate in business, but this is not 
to be confused with socialism or Marx- 
ism or communism. 


Q: You have shown, through your 
talk, how a country can be independent 
in its political choices in spite of receiv- 
ing aid. You have spent a considerable 
time defending this point of view. You 
have said that you wish to accept aid . 
only with no strings attached. My first 
question is, does this mean that the 
donor has no say in the management of 
that donation? And the second question 
is, to make an inference from your de- 
fense, would not a better way to avoid 
political influence be not to have dona- 
tions? Now, this is impossible, of 
course, but what steps are African coun- 
tries taking—Nigeria in particular—to 
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attain this independence from dona- 
tions? And would you care to forecast 
when you could be free of such aid? 


A: I would like to make it clear that 
we do not object to the donors saying 
how the aid given is to be used, in which 
areas the aid is to be used. I think it 
is important to insure that some of the 
abuses which I sometimes read of in the 


congressional papers as taking place in 


some parts of the world with United 
States aid do not arise. I think it is a 
very valid thing to do; I think it is in 
the interest of the donor that he should 
insure that whatever aid he gives reaches 
down to the masses, that it is used in 
. the best possible way. 

What we mean when we say that we 
will not accept aid with strings is that 
we will not, for example, want to be 
told how to vote in the United Nations. 
What we mean is that we would not like 
to be told whose company to keep. We 
would not like to be told which em- 
bassies to permit to be opened in our 
countries. We would not like pressure of 
any kind put upon us to desist from re- 
ceiving aid from other countries which 
may be offering it. These are the strings 
which we object to. 

We do not object to the donor, for ex- 
ample, sending accountants, if it wishes 
to do so, to see that the accounts ren- 
dered are quite in order. As a matter 
of fact, most countries, certainly this 
country, do not give aid these days 
without the most exhaustive inquiries 
both with respect: to policies and with 
respect to costing and estimates and so 
on to insure that the money given Is 
used for the purpose for which it was 
given. 

I might, with regard to the last ques- 
tion, add that aid would cease when the 
donors cease to give. Our needs exist. 
We will not pressure the donors to give 
beyond the limits to which they are pre- 
pared to give. But, we do hope, per- 


haps fifteen years from now, that there 
will be enough benefits from aid given 
now in evidence either to encourage 
them to give more or to discourage them 


from giving any more. 


Q: I would like to ask, first of all, 
whether the African leaders realize that 
there is a Soviet, or Russian, colonial- 
ism in Central Europe—because you 
have told us that the East has a cer- 
tain advantage in Africa and the West 
a certain disadvantage—-whether Afri- 
can leaders do not close their eyes to 
this fact. My second question would be 
whether you can make out with the one- 
party system, whether it is not possible 
and even advisable for democracy for 
you to have multiparty systems. 


A: It would perhaps be true to say 
that not many Africans in the various 
African countries are aware of the So- 
viet colonialism to which the question 
refers. There is a vague awareness that 
there is some restlessness in Lithuania, 
for example, and other countries as to 
the presence of governments which are 
allegedly sponsored by the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

But it must be remembered that we 
have just emerged from dependence. 
Until now, we have not been occupied 
with these questions, these international - 
questions as between East and West or, 
for that matter, the internal conflicts in 
either bloc. We are now much too pre- 
occupied with our own problems in Af- 
rica to be so informed in these questions 
as to be aware exactly of what is going 
on. In order to know, one would have. 
to have a large staff at the foreign office 
of each of the African countries devoted 
to research to find out the historical 
sequences of development since before 
World War II. And this we cannot af- 
ford to do. Since we would not wish to 
rush into taking positions based on in- 
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adequate preparations, we do not really 
take issue on this question. If you no- 
tice questions like that coming. up at 
the United Nations, we usually refrain 
from voting, because we are not in pos- 
session of the facts yet. When we are, 
I am quite sure—in keeping with what 
the prime minister for Nigeria says from 
time to time—we will side with the 
truth. 

I believe you can have democracy 
with a one-party system. I have al- 
ready made mention of the fact that 
what is important in democracy is not 
the trappings, it is the essence. And I 
believe that you have got a democracy 
if a government is popularly elected by 
the people—that is, on the basis of “‘one 
man, one vote” in accordance with cer- 
tain generally accepted principles such 
as age qualifications. It would be futile 
to give an imbecile the vote, but, so long 
as one was normal and conformed to the 
laid-down rules, one ought to get the 
vote. You have got a democracy so 
long as you have the government freely 
elected by these people, a government 
willing to go to the people every so 
often, every three or four or five years, 
to submit itself for a fresh mandate or 
to give: the people an opportunity to 
throw it out if they are dissatisfied with 
it, so long as you have a free press which 
is able to conduct public discussion of 
the issues which affect the people, so 
long as you have an independent ju- 
diciary which does not take its cue from 
what the masses think and does not base 
judgment on what: it believes the masses 
want to hear. So long as you have these 
essentials, you have got a democracy. 
Whether it is one party in the country 
that brings this about or several parties 
is really irrelevant. 

In any case, it must be remembered 
that, prior to independence, all the par- 
ties got together and announced for in- 
dependence. There is something that 


binds them together. They want to be 
independent. Immediately after inde- 
pendence, issues begin to develop on 
which they disagree. But they can 
never really disagree about having in- 
dependence, so there is no disagree- 
ment before independence, although 
there are qualifications to this to which 
I shall refer later. 

It would be futile, after independence, 
to say suddenly, now that we are inde- 
pendent, we must break up this party 
into two or three so that we may con- 
form to the West’s notion of democracy, 
so. that there may be an official opposi- 
tion. We think that it is far wiser to 
wait, to let the disagreements arise, and, 
if the people feel sufficiently strongly 
about them, they will break off in dif- 
ferent directions and form splinter par- 
ties and will automatically become the 
opposition. Then you have the multi- 
party system that you talk about. 

The qualifications I mentioned earlier 
would, for example, best be demon- 
strated in Nigeria, where we are about 
40 million people. Although we were all 
united in wanting independence, the fact 
that we are so many made it possible 
for us to disagree on the very details 
of how to achieve independence. Hence, 
there were several parties in Nigeria— 
there still are. But, I would not expect 
a country at the other end of the scale 
with only a million people or so to have 
the same differences of opinion as to 
want to have three parties before inde- 
pendence day. They cannot afford it, 
not even after independence day. There- 
fore, I do not subscribe to the view that 
the absence of two or more parties nec- 
essarily means that there is no democ- 
racy. I-think that there can be dicta- 
torship with multiple parties, too. If 
they got together to rule by force, how- 
ever much they may disagree in other 
regards, there could be a dictatorship 
with multiple parties. 
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ABSTRACT: Tribalism, no longer an obstacle to’ self-govern- 
ment in Africa, is still an obstacle to national unity. In 
Ghana, national solidarity has been built by eliminating effec- 
tive opposition. In the Congo, tribalism has produced con- 
flict and violence. In Nigeria, a middle course of federation 
has been pursued. Balkanized by rival European powers in 
the past, African boundary lines impose artificial divisions on 
already complex patterns of tribal and subtribal groupings. 
In some instances, tribal ties have been successfully exploited 
to develop a sense of national identification. Growing na- 
tionalism, however, may become a future obstacle to broader 
African identification. The smallness in area and population 
of many colonial territories increases the urgency of African 
federation if independent and viable African nations are to 
emerge and operate in a world context. The basic responsi-. 
bility for solving these problems from the past belongs to the 
Africans themselves, and a solution clearly lies in merging the 
smaller territories with larger ones. ‘Precedents have already 
been established. Thus far, Pan-Africanism has produced 
vigorous and sometimes almost blind stands against colonial- 
ism. For the future, federation can increase the stature of 
African nations and multiply the effectiveness of work that 
must be done in economic development, education, communi- 


cations, technical services, social services, and related fields — 
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IX years ago I undertook the un- 

pleasant assignment of addressing 
this Academy on the topic of “Obsta- 
cles to Self-Government” in a session 
devoted to “Africa and the Western 
World.” + I did so with considerable 
reluctance because, with Nigeria press- 
ing for self-government in that year, with 
Ghana achieving its independence the 
following year, and with the rest of Af- 
rica looking to them as leaders on the 
road to independence, it was not the 
time for a friend of Africa to be.talking 
about tribalism and other obstacles to 
African self-government. 

Moreover, anthropologists like myself 
have been accused by Africans of trying 
to prevent or delay their progress to- 
ward self-government because we study 
the old ways of life and write about cus- 
toms and institutions of the past. An- 
thropologists believe that these ancient 
ways are worth recording both for the 
sake of history and in order to study 
culture change, but they are the first to 
recognize that the old ways are chang- 
ing, as culture changes everywhere. 
Their motives have often been misinter- 
preted by educated Africans eager for 
independence, but I am confident that, 
once independence is secure, their ef- 
forts will be appreciated by the leaders 
of Africa’s new nations. 

I accepted then, as I do now, because 
_I felt that the issues warranted frank 
discussion and objective evaluation. I 
discussed the problems in Nigeria which 
derive ftom the federation of three re- 
gions, each dominated by large ethnic 
groups, and the question of representa- 
tion for Nigeria’s minority peoples; and 
I recounted instances of hostility and 
suspicions between Yoruba and Ibo I 
had observed personally in Nigeria. 


i William Bascom, “Obstacles to Self-Gov- 
ernment,” The Annals of The American Acad- 
- emy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 306: 
_ Africa and the Western World (July 1956), 
pp: 62-70, 


You may imagine my surprise and 
pleasure, therefore, when my address on 
“Obstacles to Self-Government” was re- 
printed serially in the Eastern Outlook °? 
of Enugu, a Nigerian newspaper pub- 
lished by Dr. Nnamdi. Azikiwe, more 
popularly referred to as “Zik.” Zik, 
who has since become His Excellency 
the Governor-General of Nigeria, was 
then Nigeria’s leading nationalist. His 
political party was predominantly Ibo in 
its membership with its main strength in 
the Eastern Region, whose governmen- 
tal headquarters are in Enugu. More- 
over, Zik knew that my research in Ni- 
geria over the past quarter century has 
been focused primarily on the Yoruba 
of the Western Region, who form the 
core of a rival political party. 

With this unexpected encouragement, 
I will again address myself to the sub- 
ject of “tribalism,” a word which I still 
dislike as much as educated Africans do 
for reasons I explained before. We will 
consider its prospects for the future, 
now that three-fourths of Africa is in- 
dependent, and, particularly, its rela- 
tions to nationalism and national unity 
and to federation and Pan-Africanism. 
In a sense, these comments. will be a re- 
evaluation and reappraisal of what I 
said about tribalism six years ago, al- 
though, frankly, I feel that little needs 
to be changed. There is much to add, 
however, because of the political changes 
that have taken place in Africa in the 
meantime. 

What has happened is worth record- 
ing here. In 1950 there were only four 
independent African states: Ethiopia 
which had been independent for three 
thousand years except for five years of - 

2 William Bascom, “Obstacles to Self-Gov- 
ernment,” Eastern Outlook, Vol. 6 (24 Janu- 
ary through 14 February 1957), No. 38, p. 3; 
No. 39, pp. 3, 67 No. 40, p. 3; No. 41, pp. 
3, 6. Also reprinted as “Obstacles to African 
Self-Government,” in Man and Society, ed. 


J. G. Manis and S. I. Clark (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1960), pp. 652-659. 
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Italian rule (1936-1941); Liberia since 
July 26, 1847; the Union of South Af- 
rica since May 31, 1910; and Egypt 
since February 28, 1922. 

Ten territories became independent 
between 1950 and 1960 (of which only 
two were independent prior to 1956): 
Libya (December 24, 1951), Eritrea 
which joined Ethiopia (September 15, 
1952), Sudan (January 1,-1956), Mo- 
rocco (March 2, 1956), Tunisia (March 
20, 1956), Spanish Morocco (April 7, 
1956) and Tangier (October 29, 1956) 
both of which joined Morocco, the Gold 
Coast and British Togoland which 
merged as Ghana (March 6, 1957), and 
Guinea (October 2, 1958). 

Then, suddenly, in 1960 eighteen ad- 
ditional territories achieved their inde- 
pendence: 


Cameroun January 1 
Togo April 27 
Mali (Soudan) June 20 Piecing 
Senegal June 20 j August 20 
Malagasy (Mada- 

gascar) June 26 


British Somaliland June 26 Merged with 


Somalia July 1 


Congo, Léopoldville June 30 
Somalia (Italian 

Somaliland) July 1 
Dahomey August 1 
Niger August 3 
Upper Volta August 5 
Ivory Coast August 7 
Chad August 11 _ 
Central African Re- 

public (Ubangi- 

Shari) August 13 

_ Congo, Brazzaville’ August 15 

Gabon August 17 
Nigeria October 1 
Mauritania 


November 28 


Since 1960 three more territories have 
become independent: Sierra Leone 
(April 27, 1961), the British Cameroons 
with the northern portion joining Ni- 
geria (June 1, 1961) and the southern 
portion joining the Republic of Cam- 
eroun (October 1, 1961), and Tan- 
ganyika (December 9, 1961). Por- 
tugal’s tiny enclave in Dahomey, the 


fort of São Joao Baptista de Ajuda, has 
been seized and incorporated into 
Dahomey (August 1, 1961). Independ- 
ence is at last within the grasp of Al- 
geria, although at this writing the blood- 
shed has not ended. Independence is 
in sight for Ruanda, Burundi, Kenya, 
and Uganda; and it is already at issue 
in Angola, Northern Rhodesia, and 
Nyasaland. 

It is clear that tribalism is no longer 
an obstacle to self-government and that 
its importance as such was often ex- 
aggerated in the past. As I said six 
years ago, “Although tribalism has by 


no means ceased to be a problem .. . 


it, like the other obstacles to self-govern- 
ment, is not insuperable.” Nevertheless, 
tribalism has not disappeared overnight 
with the coming of independence; it 
remains a continuing problem for the 
leaders of Africa’s new nations to solve. 


NATIONAL UNITY 


Kwame Nkrumah in Ghana estab- 
lished a single mass party which has 
stated its commitment to democratic 
values and which has twice demon- 
strated at the polls that it represents 
the majority. Yet he has undercut the 
power of the Ashanti chiefs, instituted 
laws permitting detention without trial, 
and has tried to eliminate the opposi- 
tion in his attempt to create national 
solidarity.s The single-party system has 
also been established in Guinea under 
Sekou Touré, and in other new nations. 
Undemocratic as this solution .and the 
means by which it has been achieved 
may seem to us, to the people of Ghana 
and Guinea they are obviously prefer- 
able to what has happened in the Congo. 


The Congo 


The Congo has been the scene of 
conflict and violence in which the di- 


3 For background, see David E. Apter, The 
Gold Coast in Transition (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1955). 
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visive forces of tribalism have been most 
apparent. On July 5, five days after the 
Congo received its independence from 
Belgium, warfare broke out between the 
Luba and the Lulua, who had been 
traditional enemies for centuries. Ka- 
tanga seceded on July 11, 1960 under 
the leadership of Moïse Tshombe, and, 
on August 22, 1960, Albert Kalonji set 
up his new “Mining State” in the south- 
ern part of the Kasai Province. At- 
tempts at secession by the provinces of 
Kivu and Orientale followed. 

The conflict in the Congo is taken 
by some Americans to be typical of 
African states since independence, but, 
in fact, the Congo is unique in that it 
was the least prepared for self-gov- 
ernment of any of Africa’s new na- 
tions, despite its economic development 
and high literacy. It-was not dif- 
ficult to predict that there would be 
trouble when the Congo was suddenly 
set free. Belgium had not provided 
adequately either for university educa- 
tion or for experience in national poli- 
tics. At the time of independence, there 
were only eighteen college graduates 
among its 13,000,000 African inhabi- 
tants, there had been virtually no 
Africanization of the civil service, and 
there had been practically no opportu- 
nity for political expression on a na- 
tional level, even for Belgian residents 
in the Congo. It was only six years 
before independence that the adminis- 
tration began to think and talk about 
the possibility of eventual self-govern- 
ment for the Congo. Independence 
came six months after the first local 
elections, six weeks after the first gen- 
eral elections, and six days after the 
first elected government took office. 

The result was that, when—so sud- 
denly—-independence was granted, there 
were no African leaders of national 
status who could unite the Congo as a 
whole. The Congo had no Kwame 


Nkrumah, no Sekou Touré. Those who 
were contesting for national leadership 
were inexperienced and ill prepared and 
could rely only on tribal or regional 
loyalties. The competing political par- 
ties were largely based on these loyal- 
ties, and tribalism became a major fac- 
tor in national politics. 

Patrice Lumumba was the main ex- 
ception; a Tetela from Kasai Province, 
he and -his MNC party (Mouvement 
National Congolaise) found support in 
Kasai and Orientale Provinces and were 
openly antitribalistic. Joseph Kasavubu 
and his Abako party (Alliance des — 
Bakango) represented the Kongo peoples 
of the western portion of Léopoldville 
Province, as did Alphonse Nguvulu and 
his PP party (Parti du Peuple). Antoine 
Gizenga, a Pende, headed the PSA 
party (Parti Solidaire Africaine), which 
represented the peoples of southern 
Léopoldville Province. Moise Tshombe, 
a Lunda, represented the Lunda peoples 
of southern Katanga Province with his 
Conakat party (Confederation des As- 
sociations du Katanga), with the op- 
position party, Balubakat (Association 
des Baluba du Katanga), headed by 
Jason Sendwe representing the Luba of 
northern Katanga. The Luba of Kasai 
Province were represented both by Al- 
bert Kalonji, a Luba who split from 
Lumumba in the MNC party, and by 
Isaac Kalonji, another Luba who headed 
the Fedeka party (Federation des 
Tribales des Originaires du Kasai). In 
addition, Jean Bolikango, a Mongo, and 
his Puna party (Parti de l’Unité Na- 
tional) represented the Ngala and 
Mongo peoples of Equateur Province; 
the PNP party (Parti National du 
Progrés) represented all tribal groups 
of Léopoldville except the Kongo, Ngala, 
and Mongo; Ambroise Muhunga, a 
Chokwe, and his Atcar party (Associa- 
tions des Tschokwe, Katanga) at- 
tempted to unite the Chokwe peoples 
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of the Congo, the MRhodesias, and 
Angola.‘ 

Tribalism, however, was by no means 
the only divisive force in the Congo. 
These inexperienced leaders were being 
pulled and pushed in different direc- 
_tions by Belgium, Russia, the United 
Nations, and, it has been reported, by 
‘the United States Central Intelligence 
Agency. Moreover, there were impel- 
ling economic factors behind the internal 
political rivalries. Most of the rich 
mineral resources of the Congo are 
located in Katanga, with Tshombe him- 
self claiming for Katanga 65 per cent 
of the Congo’s wealth. Industrial dia- 
monds, of which the Congo was the 


world’s largest producer, and gem dia- . 


monds are mined in the Kasai where 
Kalonji attempted to set up his Mining 
State. It has long been suspected that 
the mining interests of the Congo, which 
. were not confined to Belgium, supported 
the secession of Katanga. 

It is my impression that many of the 
Americans who have opposed the in- 
tegration of the Katanga are also op- 
posed both to the expansion of com- 
munism and to increases in American 
foreign aid. Yet, without the resources 
of the Katanga, it is difficult to see how 
the other five provinces could help be- 
coming economically dependent upon 
either the United States or the Soviet 
bloc, or how they could otherwise sur- 
vive as a nation. 


Nigeria 


Nigeria, with the largest population 
of any African nation, is trying to steer 
a middle course which will avoid both 
the conflict of the Congo and the single- 
party system of Ghana and Guinea. It 
is still faced with the problem of 


For further information see Alan P. 
Merriam, Congo: Background of Conflict, 
African Studies Number 6 (Evanston: North- 
western University Press, 1961). 


strengthening the sense of national 
unity of its more than 30,000,000 in- 
habitants,=5 of whom 8,500,000 are 
Hausa and Fulani, 5,500,000 are Ibo, 
5,000,000 are Yoruba, and 11,000,000 
are members of many smaller ethnic 
groups. ‘Throughout the last century, 
most of the. country was torn by in- 
tertribal warfare, and the mutual hos- 
tility and suspicion between ethnic 


_ groups have not yet completely disap- 


peared. 

Nigeria is a federation of three re- 
gions: the North with. 16,000,000 in- 
habitants where the Hausa and Fulani 
together represent 51 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, the East with 7,000,000 where 
the Ibo represent 68 per cent, and the 
West with 6,000,000 where the Yoruba 
constitute 72 per cent of the population. 
Its three major political parties are still 
based on these regional divisions and 
their dominant ethnic groups. The 
NPC (Northern People’s Congress) is 
in the North, the NCNC (National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons) 
is primarily in the East, and the AG 
(Action Group) is mainly in the West. 

The present Nigerian government 
represents a coalition of the conserva- 
tive NPC and the militantly progressive 
NCNC, with the moderate Action Group 
as the party of the opposition. As an 
aside, it may be noted that independ- 
ence brought several surprising anoma- 
lies in Nigeria. Balewa, representing 
the Northern Region which long op- 
posed independence and was least pre- 
pared for it, became Nigeria’s chief-of- 
state as prime minister. Azikiwe, who 
had been accused by his critics of a 
consuming passion to become Nigeria’s 
first president and who for so long led 
the fight to end British rule, became the 
official representative of the Queen of 
England as Nigeria’s governor-general. 

5 At the time of the last census, in 1952-53, 


Nigeria’s population stood at 30,000,000. More 
recent estimates give 35,000,000 to 40,000,000. 
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Awolowo, author of Path to Nigerian 
Freedom, whose party first proposed the 
motion for independence, became leader 
of the opposition. ; 
Nigeria’s party leaders are faced with 
the problem of expanding their follow- 
ings beyond tribal and regional lines. 
The West is the only region with a 
major cleavage along party lines, and 
there is still little indication of parties 
with strong nationwide support. The 
pattern of federation, with.three regions 
each dominated by major ethnic groups, 
helps to perpetuate this situation. There 
has been talk of creating more regions 
by redrawing boundaries, but there is 


little chance of this being done as long. 


as the alliance of North and East is in 
power. If done correctly, this would 
provide better representation. for Ni- 
geria’s minority peoples, but it is diffi- 
cult to predict how it would affect the 
control of the government. 

Nigeria’s size and tripartite division 
have often been viewed as a potential 
weakness, but they may also be viewed 
as an important source of strength. Ob- 
servers have noted the possibility that 
tribalism may cause the country to dis- 
integrate info three or more separate 
States, but, with the example of the 
Congo in mind, Nigeria’s leaders are 
united in their determination that this 
will not happen. As long as Nigeria 
does remain united, there is very little 
chance of an authoritarlan single-party 
' system and the elimination of the op- 
position, 

The problem of developing national 
unity and a new sense of national 
identification which goes beyond tribal 
loyalties is being faced in one after an- 
other of the countries of Africa, both 
before and after independence. All 
African countries are, after all, the arti- 

ficial creations of Europe’s power poli- 
tics. -They are composed of many tribal 
societies, each with its own history, 
` loyalties, vested interests, and prej- 


udices. These societies had expressed 
no desire for unification; rather, they 
have long been divided by suspicion, 
rivalry, or open hostility. 

Yet, where tribalism is not exacer- 
bated by open conflict, as in the Congo, 
it is being eroded by increasing mobility 
and urbanization, by increasing inter- 
tribal contact and intermarriage, by 
education, and by nationalism. The 
nationalist movements have united 
peoples of different cultural and lin- 
guistic backgrounds in the effort to end 
colonial rule, and the longer their strug- 
gle for independence, the stronger these 
bonds have become. National identifica- 
tion and pride received a great lift when 
independence was actually achieved, 
and, since independence, the familiar 
forces of nationalism have been at work, 
with participation in the United Nations 
and in international affairs, national 
anthems and flags, national heroes and . 
statues, new embassies and public build- 
ings, and other symbols and functions of 
sovereignty. One can foresee that, in 
the near future, nationalism, rather than 
tribalism, may become the major ob- 
stacle to African unity. 


TRIBALISM AND NATIONALISM 


The point we have been discussing 
thus far, how tribalism has been an 
obstacle to the development of national 
unity, is perhaps obvious and self- 
evident, but there has been another side © 
to this picture. In fact, cultural and 
linguistic ties have been successfully 
exploited by nationalist leaders in de- 
veloping a broader sense of identifica- 
tion, both in trying to unify regions or 
provinces which were formerly divided 
into suspicious or hostile groups and in 
their efforts to achieve independence. 

The nationalists of Gabon used a 
migration legend of the Fang to rally 
segmented, dispersed, and disorganized 
Fang groups in the common purpose 
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of ending colonial rule. Similarly, the 
unification of the Yoruba people of the 
Western Region of Nigeria, who were 
divided into many states which warred 
against one another throughout the last 
century, was one purpose of the Egbe 
Omo Oduduwa (Society of the Children 
of Oduduwa).? According to their origin 
myth, Oduduwa, from whom this society 
took its name, was the creator of the 
earth: whose sons founded the original 
Yoruba states and from whom all 
Yoruba are descended. When this 
society was founded in Nigeria in 1948, 
two of its stated objectives were “to 
unite the various clans and tribes in 
Yorubaland and generally create and 
actively foster the idea of a single na- 
tionalism throughout Yorubaland” and 
“to co-operate with existing ethnical 
and regional associations and such as 
may exist hereafter, in matters of in- 
terest to all Nigerians, so as thereby to 
attain unity in federation.” è 

In the Eastern Region of Nigeria, the 
Ibo, who had no large states like those 
of the Yoruba but were. divided by 
hostilities on the village or local level, 
have been united behind the NCNC 
party through their common bonds of 
language and culture. Tribalism can 
unify divided people as well as con- 
stitute a divisive force within the coun- 
tries of Africa. 

Part of the heritage from the colonial 
period of the countries of Africa is the 
fact that, in every case, their boundaries, 
drawn in Europe without considering 
‘the wishes of the Africans, have divided 


6 James Fernandez, “Folklore as an Agent 
of Nationalism,” African Studies Bulletin, 
forthcoming. 

T William Bascom, “African Arts and Social 
Control,” African Studies Bulletin, forth- 
coming. 

8 Constitution of the Egbe Omo Oduduwa 
(Ijebu-Ode, 1948), pp. 5-6. For further in- 
formation, see James S. Coleman, Nigeria: 
Background to Nationalism (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1958). 


tribal groups between two or more ter- 
ritories. The colonial powers of Europe 
failed to redraw these boundaries in 
accord with cultural and linguistic lines, 
with the result that these problems are 
being passed on to the Africans them- 
selves to solve after their independence. 

There have been tribal movements 
for the reunification of these ethnic 
groups, as in the case of the Chokwe 
mentioned above, which has thus far 
been unsuccessful, or that of the Ewe, 
which has achieved partial success 
through the union of British Togo with 
Ghana. : The Somali, divided between 
five countries, won the first round in 
their struggle for unification when 
British Somaliland merged with Italian 
Somaliland as Somalia, but other Somali 
are still in northeastern Kenya, eastern 
Ethiopia, and French Somaliland. 

These problems may arise from tri- 
balism, but the main obstacle to their 
solution lies in nationalism. Here, tri- 
balism competes with nationalism on 
quite a different level from that of na- 
tional unity, and tribalism is the unify- 
ing force while nationalism is divisive. 

The question now is whether the na- 
tionalist movements, the new African 
states, and, ultimately, the Africans 
themselves will be able to deal with 
these problems any more effectively than 
the colonial powers of Europe. There 
has been no evidence thus far that 
Africa’s new nations are willing to 
cede or exchange portions of their ter- 
ritory and parts of their population with 
their neighbors in the interests of ethnic 
unity and more rational boundaries; but 
some of these problems have been elimi- 
nated through political union. 


NATIONALISM AND FEDERATION 


A patchwork of what I have called 
“European tribalism” with artificial 
boundaries and with its own set of 
linguistic, religious, and other cultural 
differences, was imposed by the colonial 
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powers of Europe on the already com- 
plex pattern of African tribal and sub- 
tribal groupings. The reconciliation of 
national frontiers with ethnic distribu- 
tions is only one of the unresolved prob- 
lems in this heritage from Africa’s 
colonial period. 

A second is that of the territories 
which are too small in area or in popula- 
tion to constitute viable nations in the 
world today, however valid or useful 
they may have been in the colonial 
period. What prospect does independ- 
ence hold for the Gambia, Britain’s only 
remaining West African colony, or for 
Ifni, Portuguese Guinea, Spanish Guinea, 
Cabinda, Basutoland, Swaziland, Zanzi- 
bar, and French Somaliland, or for the 
larger but sparsely settled territories 
of Bechuanaland and Spanish Sahara? 
The question at issue here is not whether 
their inhabitants are prepared for self- 
government, or even whether their 
colonial rulers are willing to grant them 
independence, but whether these areas 
have sound enough economic and demo- 
graphic foundations to survive as inde- 
pendent nations. 

Africa has not been Balkanized by 
rival African nationalists of the present; 
these small enclaves were created through 
the rivalry of European powers in the 
past. Some Africans attribute the 
Balkanization of Africa to European 
colonialism, and some Europeans and 
Americans attribute it to African tribal- 
ism. Obviously, colonialism created 
Africa’s larger nations out of the hun- 
dreds of tribal units into which the con- 
tinent was divided when the Europeans 
arrived. Nevertheless, the small en- 
claves of which we are speaking here 
cannot be’ attributed either to African 
tribalism or to African nationalism. 
They are another heritage of European 
colonialism or “European tribalism,” 
presenting problems which, again, have 
been left for the Africans themselves to 
solve. Clearly, the solution lies in 


merging these smaller territories with 
larger ones; if this is not done peace- 
fully, it may be done by force, as in the 
case of Ajuda. 

There are already peaceful precedents 
to follow, in Eritrea which merged with 
Ethiopia, in Tangier and Spanish Mo- 
rocco which joined Morocco, in British 
Togoland and the Gold Coast which 
united as Ghana, in Italian Somaliland 
and British Somaliland which merged as 
Somalia, and in northern and southern 
British Cameroons which respectively 
joined with Nigeria’ and Cameroun. 
Nigeria’s constitution also represents a 
model for federation. It is true that 
the Mali Federation lasted only two 
months after independence, and that 
secession began within two weeks in 
the Congo, but the general pattern in 
Africa since independence has been 
federation rather than Balkanization. 

Federation offers Africa far more than 
a solution to the future of her small 
enclaves. It can eliminate some of the 
problems of Africa’s arbitrary bound- 
aries, as in the case of Somalia. It can 
also increase the stature of African na- 
tions, strengthen their economies, and 
increase the efficiency of their com- 
munications, technical services, and 
social services. 

Here again, tribalism can constitute 
a positive force for unification; national- 
ism, on the contrary, can be divisive. It 
may not be easy to transfer the national 
pride that has been developed for Ghana 
to a new federation which embraces 
Guinea. And, if three nations merge as 
one, two leaders must forfeit their posi- 
tions as chief-of-state. In view of the 
problems which Africa’s new states still 
face in developing national loyalties, it 
may be too soon to expect them to 
merge into still larger units. Yet, the 
longer this is postponed and the stronger 
nationalism becomes, the more difficult 
federation may be. Six years ago I 
spoke of the vested interests of Euro- 
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pean countries and nationals as obstacles 
to self-government. Today it appears 
.that the vested interests of Africa’s 
leaders and political parties may become 
a primary obstacle to federation. 

A compromise which may provide 
some of the benefits of federation with- 
out the loss of political sovereignty is 
the establishment of economic unions 
and programs of co-operation in tech- 
nical and social services between inde- 
pendent states. Nigeria’s prime min- 
ister has spoken of this as a possibility 
to be explored, and it lies behind the 
Union of African States (Ghana, Guinea, 
and Mali), the Council of the Entente 
(Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Dahomey, 
and Niger), and the Common Services 
Organization (Kenya, Uganda, Tan- 
ganyika, and Zanzibar). This kind of 
alliance is no substitute for political 
union, but it is sound as a first sep 
toward federation. 


NATIONALISM AND PAN-AFRICANISM 


Long before the wave of African in- 


dependence, there was talk of a United 
States of West Africa and even of a 
United States of Africa as an ultimate 
goal after independence had _ been 
achieved. As Africa’s new nations have 
emerged, they have met in Pan-African 
conferences, but there has been no com- 


mon action to form a Pan-African state.. 


Both nationalism and the heritage of 
European tribalism are obstacles to 


federation and to Pan-Africanism, but, 


again, they are not insuperable. 

It is clearly too soon to expect the 
achievement of a United States of Africa 
when parts of the continent are still 
ruled by European powers or by white 
minorities. The main direction that 
Pan-Africanism has taken thus far has 
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been for the independent nations to take 
a vigorous and sometimes almost blind 
stand against colonialism. Africa’s na- 
tions are faced with major jobs in the 
fields of economic development, expand- 
ing educational facilities, strengthening 
national loyalties, developing economic 


alliances and political federations, while 


trying to hasten the day when all of 
Africa is independent. 

That day cannot be too far distant, 
and I would not be surprised to see it 
within ten years. We may anticipate 
the dissolution of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, followed by 
independence for Nyasaland and North- 
ern Rhodesia. With Algeria, Kenya, 
Uganda, Ruanda, and Burundi already 
approaching independence, the only 
major areas left are Southern Rhodesia, 
the Union of South Africa, South-West 
Africa, and the already troubled Portu- 
guese possessions, Angola and Mozam- 
bique. These five countries may try 
to stand together to prevent self-govern- 
ment of and by Africans, but I do not 
see how they can long withstand the 


“winds of freedom” which have swept 


so rapidly across Africa. Nor do I see 
how, when it comes to a showdown, the 
United States could choose to support 
apartheid or Portugal’s dictatorship 
rather than the African people. 

When Africa’s freedom has _ been 
achieved, we may hope to see more 
concerted attempts to establish a United 
States of Africa. However, it would be 
sheer presumption to criticize Africa’s 
leaders if they do not succeed, when 
neither Europe nor Latin America has 
ever succeeded in uniting politically and 
we are still unwilling for the United 
States to surrender its sovereignty to 
the United Nations or any other super- 
state. 
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XACTLY one month ago, the 

United States joined the other 
American republics in commemorating 
the first-anniversary of President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal that we join in forming 
an “Alliance for Progress.” History 
will record, I feel sure, that the co- 
operative efforts put forth during the 
past thirteen months have been unparal- 
leled in the annals of the Americas. 
There are those who question whether 
our joint enterprise started in time. 
Certainly there are critically urgent 


needs throughout the hemisphere and, 


as is the case with any worth-while 
program, would that we had started 
sooner. But the point is that we have 
gotten the program underway. We can 
hope that the historical propinquity of 
great need and daring response will re- 
- sult in the transformation of the Amer- 
icas during this decade of the sixties. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


There is no better expression of the 
goals of United States policy in Latin 
America than the noble language in the 
preamble of the Charter of Punta del 
Este establishing the Alliance for Prog- 
ress within the framework of Operation 
Pan America: 


We, the American Republics, hereby 
proclaim our decision to unite in a com- 
mon effort to bring our people accelerated 
economic progress and broader social 
justice within the framework of personal 
dignity and political liberty. 

Almost two hundred years ago we began 
in this Hemisphere the long struggle for 
freedom which now inspires people in all 
parts of the world. Today, in ancient 
lands, men moved to hope by the revolu- 
tions of our young nations search for 
liberty. Now we must give a new mean- 
ing to that revolutionary heritage. For 


This article is the text of an address to 
the Annual Spring Meeting, Second Session, 
Friday afternoon, April 13. The question-and- 
answer session which followed the address is 
reproduced at the end of the article. 


America stands at a turning point in his- 
tory. The men and women of our Hemi- 
sphere are reaching for the better life which 
today’s skills have placed within their 
grasp. They are determined for themselves 
and their children to have decent and ever 
more abundant lives, to gain access to 
knowledge and equal opportunity for all, to 
end those conditions which benefit the 
few at the expense of the needs and dignity 
of the many. It is our inescapable task to 
fulfill these just desires—to demonstrate 
to the poor and forsaken of our countries, 
and of all lands, that the creative powers 
of free men hold the key to their progress 
and to the progress of generations. And 
our certainty of ultimate success rests not 
alone on our faith in ourselves and in our 
nations but on the indomitable spirit of 
free men which has been the heritage of 
American civilization. 


It is to the lasting credit of those 
statesmen at Punta del Este in August 
1961 that they recognized the forces of 
change which are sweeping the Amer- 
icas. The above-quoted guidelines on 
which they unanimously agreed are the 
beacons which our respective govern- 
ments are now following, to a greater 
or lesser degree, in their efforts to keep 
these forces of change within construc- 
tive bounds. 

Now we see, Just as in the law of 
physical science, that our constructive 
hemisphere action has set off a strong 
reaction on the part of our adversaries. 
The Communists, and their sometimes 
unwitting allies, the ultranationalists, 
are doing and will continue to do every- 
thing within their power to prevent the 
Alliance for Progress from attaining suc- 


cess. The Communists know that, with 


the achievement of better education, im- 
proved housing, higher health standards, 
and enhanced dignity through social 
and economic opportunity, the. masses 
will then have a stake in freedom and 
will not fall prey to Communist decep- 
tion. 

On the other hand, some of the’ 
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wealthy, propertied class in Latin Amer- 
ica are reluctant to see the status quo 
altered in order to benefit the under- 
privileged. There is nothing uncommon 
about such resistance to change—for 
example, some in this country are still 
opposed to income taxes. Here is a 


challenge to our ingenuity and. persua- — 


siveness—to demonstrate to the more 
affluent of Latin America that their own 
continued well-being depends on shar- 
ing a greater part of their wealth and, 
if this appeal to altruism fails, that 
their very preservation depends on it. 
Through such example, incidentally, 
they might more quickly convince their 
employees that higher wages and social 
benefits depend in the long run on 
higher productivity. 

What we need to do throughout the 
Americas is to get on with the task at 
hand. We may be supremely challenged 
by the enormity of the task, but with a 
combination of faith and work, perhaps 
miracles can be wrought. 


Economic ACTIVITY 


The mobilization of enthusiasm and 
high purpose is just as important as the 
mobilization of the vast economic re- 
sources to perform the task in this 
decade. ; 

Before we get overly discouraged, let 
alone lash out in criticism of our Latin- 
American partners or don the hair shirt 
over our own shortcomings, we should 
take stock of our accomplishments. We 
may even find a few miracles. In the 
economic sectors, the Inter-American 
Development Bank is a good place to 
start. Our southern neighbors have 
dreamed of this institution for fifty 
years. They fought tenaciously for it 
at Bogota in 1948, at Rio in 1954, and 
at Buenos Aires in 1957. Our answer 
in all cases was negative. Yet, to their 
surprise, we agreed to go ahead with 
the Bank in July 1958. Now, after 
- slightly more than one year of operation, 


the Bank has made seventy-three loans 
totaling more than $290 million. More- 
over, in addition to its own operations 
with an initial $1 billion capitalization, 
it has been designated Agent for the 


‘United States Government Special Trust 


Fund- of $394 million. 
Of vital importance to all of Latin 
America is the progress being made in 
strengthening their internal trade so that 
their own raw materials, foodstuffs, and 
manufactured goods can find markets in 
addition to their present outlets. Nine 
countries are, now associated in the 
Latin American Free Trade Area, and 
four of the Central American states 
have entered into a common-market ar- 
rangement. The, United States has 
staunchly supported these moves, of 
course, with the understanding that 
their goal was to lower tariff barriers 
and increase trade. | 

No Latin-American economic problem 
has been given greater attention than — 
that pertaining to the unstable markets 
for the commodities they produce. It 
is one of staggering proportion, and our 
own costly experience has made us un- 
derstandably reluctant to do more than 
express sympathetic interest in the 
matter. Yet, we have made steady prog- 
ress in the commodity study field——cot- 
ton, lead, zinc, coffee, not to mention 
the agreements on tin and wheat. We 
are, this very moment, making an ex- 
traordinary effort to help find some 
joint solution to the coffee problem. In 
Central America, we have loaned $12 
million to help those coffee producers 
begin to shift to other products. 


POLITICAL CO-OPERATION 


We can also point to progress in 
hemisphere political co-operation. Turn- 
ing again to the setting at Punta del 
Este, the result of the meeting of foreign 
ministers there last January set an im- 
portant new benchmark for the security 
of the Americas. To be sure, there was 
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some disagreement, but this was far out- 
weighed by the agreements reached. 
Who would deny that free institutions, 
including 4 regional grouping of sover- 
eign states like the Organization of 


American States, profit by debate, by’ 


searching scrutiny of the past and 
present, and by decision of the majority, 
two-thirds in the case of the Cuban 
question which was considered under 
terms of the Rio Treaty? 

Secretary Rusk’s remarks at the close 
of that meeting, on January 31, 1962, 
bear repeating here: 


Communism works unceasingly to exploit 
every difference of view, every difference 
on national perspective within the Free 
World. The friends of freedom must stand 
together. For wherever freedom is threat- 
ened, every man is threatened. But this 
-does not mean that we must be unanimous 
on all points. This is not a meeting of 
the Warsaw Pact. This is a meeting of 
the Organization of free and independent 
American States. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


At least two thrilling advances in the 
field of public health should be included 
in the list of co-operative achievements. 
First, the coming generations of Amer- 
icans can live in a hemisphere virtually 
free of malaria. The Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau, as the hemisphere 
entity acting for the World Health 
Organization, is now engaged in the 
third year of its five-year campaign to 
wipe out malaria in this hemisphere. 
Second, in Bolivia, whose people have 
been scourged for centuries by small- 
pox, universal vaccination is leading 
quickly to the day when this dread 
disease will have been eliminated, as it 
has been in most other countries. 

You might be interested in one truly 
people-to-people project which was car- 
ried out at virtually no cost to the 
United States government. While in 
Argentina, we joined in a project which 


called for travel to the United States by 
a group of teachers from the province 
of Entre Rios, all travel expenses to be 
paid by the provincial government. On 
disembarking in Miami, the group was 
met by a United States paid interpreter 
who accompanied them on their trip 
through the eastern seaboard states, 
traveling via bus and rail. They visited 
town and city schools on their itinerary, 


stayed in homes of teachers and parents 


of school children, and saw the United 
States at its grass roots. The pay-off 
was that the group, on its return to 
Argentina, fanned out to visit every 
school in Entre Rios, lecturing to their 
fellow teachers and to students on their 
United States experiences. Another 
group was slated to visit the United 
States during this academic year. 
Now, one of the most inspiring fea- 
tures of the Alliance for Progress is its 
mutuality of effort and of sacrifice. His- 
tory has recorded, beginning with bibli- 
cal times, that people are capable of 
heroic action when supremely chal- 
lenged, provided they have a just cause, 
are courageously led, and can pull to- 
gether. It is not my role today to re- 
call the dark pages of history when the 
forces of repression seemingly gained 
ascendency. They have always receded 
before the determined thrust of man’s 
better nature. As Secretary Rusk has 
stated, “That effort [of the world con- 
spiratorial movement] must fail. It shall 
surely fail, because the strength to 
guard against it is in the hearts of men 


throughout the world. Because we have 


a different vision of the future.” 

In the Alliance for Progress, the 
American republics have undertaken 
jointly to arrive at goals which should 
be stressed today. . 

First, they agree “to encourage in ac- 
cordance with the characteristics of each 
country, programs of comprehensive 
agrarian reform, leading to the effective 
transformation, where required, of un- 
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just structures and systems of land 
tenure and use... .” 
They also have undertaken: 


to wipe out illiteracy ... to press for- 
ward with programs of health and sanita- 
tion .. . to assure fair wages and satis- 
factory working conditions to all workers; 
to establish effective systems of labor man- 
agement relations . . . to reform tax laws, 
demanding more from those who have 
most, to punish tax evasion severely, and 
to redistribute the natiònal income in or- 
der to benefit those who are most in need, 
while at the same time promoting savings 
and investment and reinvestment of capi- 
tal... to maintain monetary and fiscal 
policies which, while avoiding the disastrous 
effects of inflation or deflation, will protect 
the purchasing power of the many, guaran- 
tee the greatest possible price stability, and 
form an adequate basis for economic de- 
velopment . . . to stimulate private enter- 
prise in order to encourage the develop- 
ment of Latin American countries which 
will help them to provide jobs for their 
growing populations, to eliminate unem- 
ployment, and to take their place among 
the modern industrialized nations of the 
world. 


‘Now, insofar as the Alliance for Prog- 
ress is concerned with these United 
States and Latin-American pledges of 
action, we seem to have achieved a rela- 
tively well-balanced agreement. We can 
hope that, with our own financial and 
technical assistance contribution, we 
might have the basic underpinning nec- 
essary to achieve the noble goals of the 
Alliance. But the axiom bears repeat- 
ing here: Money alone cannot bring eco- 
nomic and social development. This is 
where Latin America’s own effort must 
come to bear on the problem. 


KEEPING IN STEP 


Already we have heard the question: 
Which comes first, the reforms in Latin 
America or the United States financial 
assistance? I trust that we do not en- 


gage in arguments over the chicken and 
the egg. In this case, it seems clear that 
we must march forward together, or as 
the financial expert says, Pari passu. 
One thing is certain, the underprivileged 


` peoples of America will not achieve their 


aspirations of a plot of tillable soil for 
the farmer, a decent home for their 
families, greater opportunity for work 
and education, nor even their political 
goals of self-government and lives free 
from tension if not fear, until the re- 
forms pledged by their governments 
have largely been accomplished. The 
fulfillment of our own commitment, in- 
volving the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, will keep in step. 
Together, we are pledged to carry out 
this process of change. 

Lest there be some misunderstanding, 
I should say that I have deliberately in- 
cluded our own country in the target . 
area for this process of change. Our 
relatively high stage of development has 
not brought us to a problem-free pla- 
teau nor provided us with unlimited 
means as the economic indexes reveal 
all too plainly. If we are to co-operate 
to the desired degree with our southern 
neighbors, we must not lag in maintain- 
ing our own rate of national growth. 

Now, as never before, we need en- 
lightenment regarding each other’s coun- 
tries, the difficulties which arise in each 
of them, our regional inter-American 
system, and our co-operative efforts. 
Perhaps we should be less prone to ren- 
der rapid judgments on all that happens 
in such a vast and rapidly changing 
area. Better that we wait until the 
facts have been assembled and then try 
to arrive at understanding. It was en- 
couraging, just three weeks ago in New 
York, at the “Eleventh Hour” seminar 
of the Overseas Press Club, to hear the 
fourth estate acknowledge some of its 
own shortcomings and the crying need 
for more penetrating analysis of en 
in this hemisphere. 
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THe HEMISPHERE IN THE WORLD . 


None of us would challenge the as- 
sertion that a showdown struggle is be- 
ing waged throughout the world and 
that the Americas are caught up in the 
struggle. This calls for a realistic ap- 
praisal of our situation, indeed, the 
“realist” school counts many articulate 
spokesmen among academicians. We 
must face some disagreeable facts. We 
see political turmoil, economic strin- 
gency, and social unrest in many coun- 
tries of the hemisphere. The naturally 
optimistic outlook of most Americans is 
being strained. The courage, strength, 
and resilience of well-meaning persons 
throughout Latin America, and espe- 
cially leaders who bear the responsibili- 
ties of state, are being challenged. 

To avoid the wide fluctuations be- 
tween hope and despair, we must hold 
to our faith in the principles on which 
our United States of America—indeed, 
every republic of this hemisphere—was 
built. The principles which motivated 
Washington also gave inspiration to San 
Martin, Bolivar, Juarez, and Marti. No 
one will fight for freedom as bravely as 
a free man. To keep America free, and 


* 


to see that every citizen has the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy freedom, we have made 
common cause with the other American 
republics. 

Like our forefathers, we realize all too 
frequently how ephemeral and imperfect 
some of our human efforts turn out to 
be. Yet we achieve fulfillment in the 
trying and in the evidence that each 
generation of free men moves on to 
higher ground. Let us not engage in re- 
criminations, either at home or abroad. 
Let us, and our friends in Latin Amer- 
ica, too, learn what we can from each ex- 
perience and apply the lesson wherever 
it has relevance. Our shared endeavor 
simply has greater urgency. Our faith 
and purpose must be galvanized into 
more effective action. 

Our goal is an America in which unity 
is derived from common devotion to 
those ideals mirrored here today; in 
which strength is a shield to enable the 
free to remain free; in which progress 
is measured by the ever wider and fairer 
spread of opportunity; and in which 
peace, based on justice and equitable 
treatment of man by his fellow man, 
can be shared with the rest of the 
world. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: In view of the accelerating move- 
ment from villages to cities, how do 
plans harmonize the demands for land 
reform with the need for increased food 
supply, which requires large-scale mecha- 
nized agriculture if the people in the 
growing cities are to be fed? 


A: This is a good place for me to 
call attention to the point which Mr. 
Wilgus stressed and which almost al- 
ways needs to be mentioned no matter 
what level of information there might 
be in an audience. That is the difficulty 


of generalizing with regard to Latin 
America, although there is a Latin 
America, of course. There are different 
problems of agricultural development, 
providing the necessary foods for the 
populations. There are different levels 
of urban development throughout the 
hemisphere, and all of these have to be 
taken into account. 

Take, for example, Argentina, where 
approximately one third of the popula- 
tion of that great nation is centered in 
the Greater Buenos Aires complex. You 
cannot tell when you come out of the 
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city into the province of Buenos Aires— 
where another 3 or 3.5 or 4 million peo- 
ple live. There are no visible lines 
there. Between 7 and 8 million people 
live in this vast metropole. 

However, I think that this problem is 
certainly within the concept of the prob- 
lems to be met by most of the econo- 
mists with whom I have spoken in the 
hemisphere. I think that mechanization 
could help—not necessarily sending out 
thousands of tractors to try to transform 
agriculture all over the hemisphere, but, 
in some cases, just using more modern- 
type plows, steel plows, for example, in- 
stead of wooden plows or using heavier 
animals instead of broken-down burros 
and other animals as beasts of burden. 
Certainly, we do not want to wish on 
them the kind of problem of overpro- 
duction that we have in this country. 
But I do think that we have shown the 
way to what can be accomplished with 
mechanized, modern techniques in ag- 
riculture. 

And here is one of the places where 
a great private effort, like the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, has been phenome- 
nally successful. In Mexico, in Guate- 
mala, in Colombia, and in other coun- 
tries, improved breeds of corn—which 
is one of the basic food staples in Latin 
America—have vastly increased produc- 
tion already as these corns have been 
made available for seed. 

I think that there is an awareness of 
the problem. I think there is a capacity 
to deal with it without necessarily up- 
setting the economic balance of the 
country. 


Q: I would like to ask Mr. Rubot- 
tom to develop his concept of the op- 
portunities that there are for communi- 
cations and interpretation. He indicated 
that there was the very simple problem 
of not knowing the people-to-people 
project, which was certainly at the very 


minimal level. I am sure that it is 
much more difficult and complex when 
it gets up to translating some of our 
visions and hopes. Would he indicate 
some of the things he believes will 
change this that are underway? 


A: I cited the project of the teach- 
ers coming from Argentina as one of the 
cases of the people-to-people project 
that had, I think, very considerable suc- 
cess. We will not be hearing about the 
returns from it for a long time to come, 
because, as I told you, those teachers 
are now passing on their observations to: 
their fellow teachers and to their stu- 
dents. We hope these observations will: 
be more favorable than unfavorable, be- 
cause they certainly were not all good, 
but, at least, we hope they learned even: 
by the bad things they saw. That kind 
of return is a long time in coming. 

Here I would like to take. advantage 
of what I said at the outset of my re-' 
marks, that we have the privilege of dis- 
agreeing as well as agreeing with our 
academic colleagues—those of us who 
are in government. And I want to point 
up something that my very dear friend, 
Dr. Wilgus, did throughout his speech, 
and that was to use the second- and 
third-person pronouns as though we 
who are in government—which is “us” 
in this case—have some kind of prob- 
lem that is completely different from 
anybody else’s problem. 

It is true that our operating responsi- 
bilities are somewhat different from the 
articulating, teaching responsibilities of 
those in the academic world. But, I 
feel very strongly—and I have expressed 
myself on many ‘occasions and will say 
again today—that the neglect of Latin 
America, if there has been neglect, is 
neglect on the part of all the United 
States, all sectors of the United States. 

For example, I think it is commonly 
known that, in the first six or seven 
years of the Ford Foundation’s activi- 
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ties, it did not cast an eye in the direc- 
tion of this hemisphere. It was inter- 
ested in South Asia. It was interested 
in the Middle East. And those are 
problems of great importance, of great 
significance. But the fact is that that 
great foundation did not go into Latin 
America with any serious idea of assist- 
ing—bearing in mind all the work of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Kellogg 
Foundation, the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, and countless others—until 1958 
or 1959, Again, I say, better late than 
never, and they are going very seriously 
into it, and I think a great good can 
come from it. 

But, I would like to point out that, 
in the schools and colleges, not just 
the higher level institutions, and in the 
towns and communities, whether they 
be large cities like Philadelphia or small 
cities, great benefits are derived from the 
exchange-program participants, whether 
they be students, doctors, artisans from 
the factories, when they go into the 
_ homes of our people. The Pan-Ameri- 
can societies and the various other so- 
cleties that are formed throughout the 
country are carrying out very, very im- 
portant responsibilities. 

To you teachers and to you students 
and to you citizens at large who are 
making yourselves available for this 
kind of work—and it is work, it is an 
_ imposition on your time and an expense 
and so on; there may be pleasures, I 
hope there is something good that comes 
from it, too—we in government are in- 
deed grateful. We need to harness more 
of that kind of work. 

By the same token, our Latin-Ameri- 
can friends need to do more on their 
part. We would like vastly to incréase 
our exchanges, not by officially paid 
funds but by tourism, if you please, 
` educational exchange, business exchange, 
whatever it may be; this is a very vital 
ingredient to better relations as þe- 
tween governments. 


Q: How much influence has Red 
China in Latin-American affairs? 


A: A radio commentator, a few min- 
utes before I came to this rostrum, 
asked me whether I thought we were 
exaggerating the emphasis upon Com- 
munist influence in the Americas and 
always seeing ghosts in them. I re- 
plied—and it might be applicable here 
—by saying that the only thing worse 
that I can imagine for us to do would 
be for us to ignore and underestimate 
the role of the Communists in this 
hemisphere, because the Communist is 
carrying out a seriously threatening 
role, very deceptive at times, very well 
covered. And I think that the Com- 
munist Chinese have to be reckoned 
with. , 

The place where the Communist Chi- 
nese have probably infiltrated and are 
now most openly -participating in the 
life of the country is Cuba. But this is 
not the only place where they have cast 
their nets. For example, through cul- 
tural programs of one kind or another 
—circuses, ballet, Chinese-Communist 
opera (I suppose even the opera has 
been slanted along political lines in the 
Communist-Chinese way of life)—they 
have spread out to countries on the west 
coast of South America and, I believe, 
over into the east coast countries in one 
or two cases. It is a force to be reck- | 
oned with, because every place their 
cultural attractions go—and certainly 
wherever their commercial missions go 
—their propaganda goes and bushels of 
information sheets are passed out. 

There have been certain efforts to ex- 
change economic goods. They are very 
much in need of foodstuffs, particularly 
grains, in Communist China, so they 
have fished in the Argentine waters and 
in other places for that kind of support 
also. Unfortunately for them, they do 
not seem to have very much to offer, so 
their prospects for any kind of reason- 
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able exchange have not been very good 
so far. 


Q: The recent decision at Punta del 


Este to oust Cuba from the Organiza-. 


tion of American States has been vari- 
ously interpreted by observers as a ma- 
jor political and diplomatic victory for 
the United States and by others as a 
partial victory and by others as no vic- 
tory at all. What is your evaluation of 
the decision, particularly in view of 
. attitudes of countries like Brazil and 
Mexico toward it? 


A: I have the advantage of already . 


having put myself on record in my re- 
marks before with regard to the outcome 
of the recent conference at Punta del 
Este, the one which took.up the politi- 
cal and security problems of Cuba this 
last January. Perhaps we are on the 
wrong track when we start talking about 
political victories, partial victories or 
complete victories or no victories at all. 
I sometimes wonder whether in any kind 
of a political negotiation, if there is a 
complete victory on one side, whether 
you do not have corresponding frustra- 
tion, if not defeat, on the other side. 
Political negotiation is an art which 
is very highly advanced here in the 
Americas, and it is one in which, I 
‘think I can say in all honesty, the 
United States tries to work out prob- 
lems, not so much seeking complete vic- 
tory but trying to find some common 
way in which devotion to principles can 
be upheld. There is no body of jurid- 
ical doctrine where principles are more 
deeply embedded than in the American 
system. After years and years of ef- 
fort—with which you are all acquainted 
-—we put them into the charter of the 
_ Organization of American States. 
I think I should also mention that 


there were one or two very important . 


decisions that were taken in inter-Ameri- 


can relations before we got to the Punta 
del Este meeting this last January. Let 
us go back to the World War II co- 
operation in a series of consultative 
metings among foreign ministers where 
the whole process of consultation was 
worked out and which has become one 
of the basic principles upholding the 
inter-American system. 

In 1945 we had a conference in > 
Mexico on the eve of the end of World 
War II, and, at that meeting, it was 
decided by unanimous vote that an at- 
tack on any one country in the hemi- 
sphere constituted an attack on all coun- 
tries. However, two years later,.at the 
Rio Treaty meeting in 1947 at Rio de 
Janeiro, we took that principle—a very 
significant step forward—and here again 
it was unanimously agreed, and said 
that an attack on any one country was 
an attack on all. Furthermore, by vote 
of the two-thirds majority it is binding 
on the rest of the countries of the hemi- 
sphere. This was something unheard 
of in the annals of inter-American rela- 
tions, as much for the United States as 
for the other countries in the inter- 
American system. 

It was with that background that the 
meeting at Punta del Este was called 
under the terms of the Rio Treaty. The 
decision was arrived at by two-thirds 
majority—-and, mind you, on the de- 
cisive vote, which is sometimes over- 
looked, in returning the report of the 
general committee to the plenary ses- 
sion for the final vote, there was a vote 
of twenty to one—only one country, 
Cuba, voted in the negative. There are 
a number ‘of aspects of this which I 
think have not been’ brought out and 
which I am very glad to bring out here. 
I think that this was a very significant 
forward step in the relations of our 
hemisphere—working together, on the 
one hand, on the creative, constructive 
side, which is the Alliance for Progress 
in the economic, social, cultural, and, 
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indeed, political fields; and, on the other 
hand, trying to maintain a sturdy de- 
fense in the face of a known effort to 
destroy our effort at the very outset. 


Q: I am disturbed whether the em- 
phasis on the economic solution for 
Latin America is a practical answer 
either in the short run or in the long 
run. Is it not true that, excepting prob- 
ably Bolivia and Peru, the existing 
political framework in Latin-American 
countries leaves little room for the Alli- 
ance for Progress to bear optimistic 
fruits? If I could draw a parallel: if 
the federal government of our nation 
devised a multimillion dollar program 
for the underdeveloped areas of the 
state of Alabama, provided that state 
of Alabama desegregated immediately, I 
„am sure of the results that would fol- 
low. Therefore, my question to you is, 
what techniques have been used either 
to persuade or to force the existing elite 
in Latin-American countries to change 
their perfect, medieval mind and face 
the practicalities seriously? 


A: JI think that the questionner has. 


perhaps fallen into the same medium of 
generalizing which some of the rest of 
us, from time to time, do with the best 
of intentions. I certainly disagree that 
the so-called elite of Latin America as 
a whole has a medieval mind. I think 
that there are certain areas where this 
may be true. Certainly, there is an 
enormous amount of work to be done 
and progress to be made. I mentioned 
this as emphatically as I could in the 
short time that was allotted to me in 
my remarks. 

I think that the persuasion to which 
I referred, also, in my remarks as be- 
ing one of the tests of our skill—not 
only our diplomatic skill among the 
government representatives, but the skill 
of all of us as Americans—can perhaps 


solved overnight. 


.top of our heads. 


best be done by example. I would like 
to see us work as hard as we can in our 
own country to attack the crises and 


“problems which we have and to show, 


by example, that the great consumer- 
producer dynamic, which has raised the 
standard of living of everybody in this 
country, can be set in motion in the 
hemisphere countries to the south of us. 


‘But these are problems that they them- 


selves are going to have to face up to, 
and they are problems that cannot be 
I think there is rea- 
son to hope that they can be solved, if 
not in a decade, then in a generation. 
To do even that would be a remarkable 
step forward. I have considerable hope 
that—by our own example, by our own 
effort, by making it clear that the money 


‘that we have made available to Latin 


America will not be able to accomplish 
its purpose unless they go along pari 
passu with us in their own reforms— 
this can be brought about. There will 
be a spotty performance here or there. 
We have to learn to live with that kind 
of thing. Basically, though, I am opti- 
mistic. 


Q: I wonder if Mr. Rubottom would 
discuss the impact of the Argentine 
situation on the Alliance for Progress. 
There was a country in which Frondizi 
tried to put the house in order, and the 
result was not very good. 


.A: This question is so appropriate 
that I am going to dodge it. In my re- 
marks I called attention to the fact that 
we—speaking in the editorial sense of 
the United States—should perhaps re- 
frain from expressing too rapidly judg- 
ments on everything that transpires in 
the hemisphere, as it happens, off the 
I have -not been in 
Argentina now for over five months. 


"They are attempting to deal with a very 


difficult situation. And, of course, the 
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Argentine example in the past five and 
a half years since the overthrow of 
Peron has been an extremely salutary 
one for the hemisphere. 

That example is certainly something 
- that has dramatized what alliance for 
progress—in the strictly Argentine sense 
of the word, their alliance as Argentines 
for progress—could bring about. I quite 
frankly am only going to say that, in 
this apparently difficult situation, I hope 
that all of the sectors of Argentine na- 
tional life are able to bring to™ bear, 
with prayer and with deep thought and 
with a sense of public service, their re- 
sponsibilities to work out a constructive 
solution. 


Q: In his original presentation, Am- > 


bassador Rubottom appeared to have 
coupled ultranationalism and commu- 
nism. In light of the fact that the 
emerging nations in Africa and those 
who strive for independence are fre- 
quently considered ultranationalists, and 
sometimes linked with Communists, I 
would like to know his definition of the 
ultranationalist. 


A: [use avery important modifier— 
sometimes unwitting—which you failed 
to take into account. I realize that 
there is a place for nationalism. I do 
-~ not suppose there is any country in the 
world that is more nationalistic than the 
United States, and I think that many 
of us are probably ultranationalists. At 
the same time, I do feel—in the almost 
breaking-point pressures that are some- 
times exerted in emergency situations 
where a flick of an eyelid almost can 
convert something that is moving along 
satisfactorily into a path which may 
lead to tragic denouements—that the 
fires of ultranationalism, which are a 
reality with which we have to contend, 
sometimes do unwittingly—I use that 
term, unwittingly—help to bring about 


situations which are extremely unfortu- 
nate. | 


Q: It is a simple thing for the 
United States to make alliances for 
progress, and we seem to have no diffi- 
culty in appropriating vast sums of 
money for supporting such things as the 
Alliance for Progress. But, my ques- 
tion is, is it possible to accomplish what 
you think you can accomplish? You 
make these alliances with governments. 
Whatever you do in any country of the 
world must be done through its govern- 
ment. You have to work through gov- 
ernments, but how can you expect a 
government to which you give money to 
use that money to destroy its own power 
or to develop a reform movement in its 
country that will bring about its termi- 
nation? 


A: I would like to challenge the as- 
sumptions, just a bit, of the question. 
Certainly, I do not challenge the as- 
sumption that we have to deal with gov- 
ernments—that, in itself, has gotten us 
into difficulties at times. There have 
been many allegations made against’ the 
United States government and, particu- 
larly, against the State Department— 
which happens to be the vehicle for the 
conduct of international relations—be- 
cause we do have to deal with govern- 
ments. But, I do not think that the as- 
sumption is quite valid that, in dealing 
with governments through the Alliance 
for Progress and lending money or 
granting funds, it is with the thought 
that the government is going to be 
toppled or that the emerging classes, as 
they achieve better education, better 
state of health, better opportunities eco- 
nomically and socially all the way down 
the line, are going to destroy the gov- 
ernment that now exists. 

I think that progress toward a demo- 
cratically based, broad-based govern- 
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ment in the hemisphere in the last dec- 
ade has been rather remarkable, as a 
matter of fact. However, we are im- 
perfect human beings dealing in an 
imperfect world, and many statesmen 


and a few Navy men—including the . 


one who invented the term “Hobson’s 
choice,” I think—have said that some- 
times we have to choose among situa- 
-tions of which none are ideal or as good 
as we would like; we have to work with 
what we have and with what we are. 
The United States does not make any 
claim to perfection in working with the 
other hemispheric countries in the Alli- 
ance for Progress. I think, if we can 
hope that in each generation we move 
on to higher ground, that is a pretty 


philosophical way to approach the prob- 
lem—applying the test of experience, 
learning from past lessons, trial and 
error wherever there is relevance to it; 
applying the test of conscience. 

I want to come back to that: I think 
‘we do have a conscience here in the 
Americas that can be measured in very 
real terms, and it works on us all the 
time—at least, I hope it does. I know 
it works on us in this country. 

After we have applied those two tests 
—of experience and of conscience—we 
just have to go ahead and do. the best 
we can. We may not always get to the 
goal we are seeking, but we shall get 
part of the way there, and, even in that, 
there is progress.. 
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POLITICAL CHANGE IN LATIN AMERICA 


OR some time, I was considerably 

perplexed trying to decide on the 
meaning of the topic assigned to me, 
namely, “The Chemistry of Political 
Change in Latin America.” Chemistry 
is a science, but history and politics, like 
alchemy, are pseudosciences. Besides, 
at least 90 per cent of the facts of his- 
tory have disappeared, and they are 
not likely to be uncovered, no matter 
how much research is employed in seek- 
ing them. Chemical analogy in this 
instance could prove misleading. But 
I shall try to apply it. However, let 
me warn you first by saying that, in my 
. younger days, I planned to take up 
chemistry as a career. The first day in 
the laboratory I dropped a drawerful 
of glassware, and, before the end of the 
week, I had an explosion trying to distill 
water. Taking counsel with myself, I 
decided to forsake chemistry and to 
become an historian instead—a much 
safer vocation! And I have never 
regretted this decision! 


COLONIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


All students of Latin-American life 
realize that, in fact, they have before 
them a politico-social laboratory in 
which experiments are going on all the 
time. Some of these experiments result 
in changes which are logical; some seem, 
at any given moment, to be eminently 
illogical. But, to the Latin American, 
change means progress while stagnation 
may mean _ retrogression. Political 
changes, many slow and subtle and some 
rapid and violent, are taking place in 
Latin America because inside and out- 
side factors are producing dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest which are changing 
political practices despite political tradi- 
tions and precedents. New patterns 


This article is the text of an address to the 
Annual Spring Meeting, Second Session, Fri- 
day afternoon, April 13. The question~and- 
answer session which followed the address is 
reproduced at the end of the article. 
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with old characteristics are emerging. 

Perhaps what I am trying to say in 
chemical terms, both quantitative and 
qualitative, is that a continuing volatile 
political ferment is going on in the 
Latin-American countries all of the time. 
As a matter of fact, this ferment in 
various Latin-American areas has been 
almost continuous over the past four 
hundred years. It began in fifteenth 
century Spain and Portugal before the 
conquest of America, and it continued 
through the colonial period. Until about 
1825, when independence was achieved, 
the Latin Americans had no experience 
with true self-government. Instead, as 
they looked back over the panorama of 
their history to the days of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, they could see nothing 
but dictatorship of the crown, the 
church, and the aristocracy. The Cath- 
olic kings and their successors in Spain 
and the rulers of Portugal maintained, 
until the nineteenth century at least, 
more or less absolute despotisms. One 
man or one woman had absolute power 
of life and death over all persons 
within these realms. The kingship was 
dominant and predominant. Many of 
the first explorers and conquerors 
from Spain and Portugal in the West- 
ern Hemisphere received delegated dic- 
tatorships granted by the crown 
giving them the power of virtual life 
and death over the natives whom they 
conquered and even over some of their 
own followers. The Indians whom these 
Europeans found in America had one- 
man systems of governments with chiefs, 
or so-called “emperors.” The Negroes, 
brought as slaves from Africa, were 
organized into tribes with chiefs. The 
viceroys appointed by the crown in the 
Americas were political, economic, and 
social dictators, with powers delegated 
to them by the crown. These tradi- 
tional elements of absolutism in the 
composition of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese American colonies caused a fer- 
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ment which produced isolated political 
actions, and even chain reactions, last- 
ing throughout the nineteenth century 
and into the present century. l 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY ELEMENTS 


In the early part of the nineteenth 
century, when independence was pro- 
claimed and the first governments were 
organized, military officers and political 


leaders, sometimes both in the same 


person, exercised almost absolute con- 
trol over the people around them. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that, with- 
out experience in the practice of democ- 
racy and with no concept of the popular 
franchise, the early Latin-American 
governments, with constitutions copied 
chiefly from ours, were unable to func- 
tion effectively without military or 
aristocratic direction. The rise of polit- 
ical precedents, practices, and prejudices 


of the nineteenth century must be, 


studied and understood if we are to ap- 
preciate why the Latin American be- 
haves as he does politically. Let us, 
therefore, pursue the chemical analogy 
a little further and examine some of 
the elements affecting the political life of 
each Latin-American country as well as 
the lives of individuals in each country 
during the last century. 

Throughout most of the nineteenth 
century, following independence, there 
were three elements which exercised 
profound influence in the daily life and 
thought of all Latin-American peoples, 
whether they were literate or illiterate, 
white, red, black, or brown, and what- 
ever their religion might be. 

The first element was the Roman 
Catholic church, possibly more accu- 
rately referred to here as the Latin- 
American Catholic church, which, from 
earliest colonial days, shared with the 
crown and other political forces re- 
sponsibility for government and educa- 
tion. The secular clergy—composed of 


priests, bishops, archbishops, and so on 
—maintained the tenets of the Catholic 
religion among the people of the settled 
areas. The regular clergy—composed 
of the various orders, Jesuits, Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, and so on—en- 
gaged in missionary activities and the 
conversion of large numbers of natives. 
In one sense, both classes of clergy 
attempted to keep the masses of the 
people content with their economic and 
social lot and even in a state of illiteracy 
so that they would not be moved, if not 
indeed inspired, to reject actively the 
exercise of authority by the ruling 
classes. Throughout the colonial period 
certainly, and during much of the nine- 
teenth century, the church neglected 
its educational functions, and literacy 
among’ the masses increased relatively 
little. 

A second element in this picture of 
nineteenth-century Latin-American po- 
litical society was the aristocracy. These 
old families, relatively few in number, 
owned most of the land, except that 
owned by the church, ‘and they con- 
trolled the government, frequently fight- 
ing among themselves for political power 
and dominance. Many were absentee 
landlords who banked their incomes 
abroad. They exploited the mass of 
agricultural workers, some of whom 
were held in virtual slavery or peonage, 
and they kept wages at the lowest pos- 
sible level. 

A third element in Latin-American 
political affairs was the military. The of- 
ficer class was composed chiefly of older 
sons of the aristocracy who entered the 
military service for the social prestige 
it gave them. With control of military 


_forces, it was not difficult for the aris- 


tocracy to control the government. And, 
because some of the younger sons fre- 
quently went into the clergy, the aris- 
tocracy became allied with this group, 
forming a three-way combination that 
bound society hand and foot. 
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At the bottom of the social scale in 
the nineteenth century, but not an 
active element and without political in- 
fluence, .were the majority of men, 
women, and children of the Latin- 
American countries. Some of these 
people were pure-blooded Indians or 
Negroes, some were mixed Indians and 
Negroes, some ‘were mixed whites and 
Negroes, and some mixed whites and 
Indians. It is axiomatic that these ele- 
ments could and did cause political fer- 
ment in the nineteenth century, and, be- 
cause none of the countries had really 
effective and workable constitutions, 
there were frequent explosions in the 
body politic. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY FACTORS 


Each of these elements persisted into 


the twentieth century, and each group. 


conceived and interpreted democracy in 
its own way. The church attempted 
and failed to exercise a leveling influence 
on society. The aristocracy maintained 
a grip on political thinking and de- 
veloped political philosophies, sometimes 
democratic and sometimes demogogic, 
which resulted in varying degrees of 
bureaucracy and oligarchy. The mili- 
tary was used by the government gen- 
erally to maintain order and, in many 
instances, to vote or to influence the 
vote in national, but fraudulent, elec- 
tions. As a matter of fact, for the last 
century, the army in each country has 
formed a real political pressure group 
which may swing elections one way or 
another by ballots, or by bullets. 

Since the opening of the twentieth 
century, a middle class has gradually 
developed in all of the countries. In 
one sense, this is a white-collar class, 
somewhat similar to our middle class. 
These people are shopkeepers, business- 
men, professional men and women, and 
persons who have achieved financial posi- 
tions which enable them to rise cul- 


turally and socially above the masses. 
This new element is one of growing im- 
portance and, to a considerable extent, 
is guiding the reactions that are develop- 
ing out of the political, social, and eco- 
nomic experiments in the various 
countries, 

A most important element in the 
chemistry of political change in Latin 
America is the Communist ‘or the Leftist 
group whether national or international. 
In different countries, members of this 
faction cause different reactions, for 
the moment largely political and eco- 
nomic. But this element is an active 
agent in the process of political fermen- 
tation, and it is becoming more and 
more recognized as a factor which may 
produce a radical change in the com- 
position of the end product in Latin- 
American political life. 

Still another element in the twentieth- 
century political picture in the Latin- 
American countries is the rising labor 
group which has become more and more 
conscious and self-conscious of its grow- 
ing importance. Some labor leaders have 
appeared spontaneously as a result of 
local conditions; others have been in- 
spired by foreign reading or travel. 
More and more frequently, the political 
leaders in Latin America have recog- 
nized the increase importance of organ- 
ized labor and of the unorganized work- 
ing classes in general, with the result 
that considerable legislation made pos- 
sible “in recent constitutions has im- 
proved the status of the worker. Mex- 
ico, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, and 
several other countries have experi- 
mented with social ideas applying to the 
labor class. Labor unions and alliances 
have grown rapidly since the First 
World War, and several have become 
affiliated with those in the United 
States or elsewhere. National reaction 
to this important element has varied in 
different countries, even to the point of 
attempted suppression, but no longer 
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can labor be overlooked in the political, 
social, and cultural life of any Latin- 
American country. 

Two contrasting elements have been 
disturbing influences for several genera- 
tions in Latin America: the “haves” 
and the “have-nots.” The contrast be- 
tween wealth and poverty has attracted 
increased political attention and has 
resulted in growing legislation, especially 
since the First World War. In many 
regions of Latin America, the wealthy 
have been getting richer and the poor 
poorer—here, the so-called “population 
explosion” is a possible factor—but the 
people living in poverty have become 
increasingly aware of the advantages of 
receiving a living wage. Realizing at 
last what they have missed because of 
low income, the poor have found leaders 
who, in some instances, have reached 
economic and political pinnacles in vari- 
ous countries with consequent socio- 
political results. 

Beginning with the student movement 
in Cordoba, Argentina, in 1918, another 
element began to play a very important 
part in Latin-American political fer- 
ment. This is the Latin-American uni- 
versity student, acting individually and 
collectively. Each country has its own 
national educational institutions which 
are government supported. At the same 
. time, there are a number of Catholic 
church-affiliated schools of higher learn- 
ing. Generally speaking, students are 
the same in both types of institutions, 
and, like students everywhere, they have 
become interested in political problems 
of every description, even though they 
may not be able to vote. With this 
interest, students have developed opin- 
ions, and with opinions there has come 
agitation, and with agitation has come 
a political ferment that has had re- 
actionary repercussions in all phases of 
national life. Frequently, the govern- 
ment has made reprisals against the 
students by closing the universities, but 


this does not dampen the students’ 
ardor. Instead, it frees them from the 
responsibility of classes and turns them 
out into the street where they can en- 
gage in more effective agitation. In 
recent years, student complaints and 
demands have resulted in improved edu- 
cational instruction in various universi-’ 
ties and even in schools at lower levels. 
More technical and vocational schools 
are being established, and new normal 
schools are springing up in all countries. 
Moreover, the university teacher, still 
generally a part-time instructor, 1s about 
to achieve a social status which will 
ultimately increase his political in- 
fluence. 

A final element, which must certainly 
be added to the foregoing and which 
explains in part the pattern of political 
dictatorship which has recurred so fre- 
quently, is that of “individualism” in. 
the Latin-American character. Under 
various names, this is expressed in in- 
numerable and, frequently, surprising 
ways. Because national life in many of 
the countries has passed through periods 
of repression, suppression, and depres- 
sion, astonishing forms of individualism 
have appeared, especially in political 
life. Indeed, national politics in the 
Latin-American republics can not be 
explained or understood without a con- 
sideration and an appreciation of this 
most important trait, long-recognized 
by all students of the Latin-American 
scene but unfortunately overlooked by 
the casual observer. 


POLITICAL’ PRACTICES 


Now let me describe briefly how the 
elements just discussed act and react 
in the political brew that is fermenting 
in Latin-American national life, keeping 
in mind, however, that, in dealing with 
twenty political entities, generalizations 
may be sometimes misleading, if not 
dangerous. From what follows, it will 
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be clear that political theory and polit- 


ical practice in the Latin-American- 


countries can be poles apart. 


Constitutions 


Legally and logically, governments 
are based upon constitutions. Latin- 
American constitutions vary greatly in 
length from about 50 thousand words 
to about 10 thousand. Because many 


constitutions are considered literary as 


well as political documents, no attempt 
is made to economize in words. Al- 
though basically most of the early con- 
stitutions were similar to ours, in many 
instances French and British ideas have 
been added and a patchwork type of 
document has resulted. Sometimes a 
constitution is written in order to try 
out various political ideologies, and, 
owing to the classical educational back- 
ground of some of the authors, Greek 
and Roman political concepts have been 
incorporated. Frequently, a constitu- 
tion has been formulated to meet a par- 
ticular or temporary situation, only to 
be discarded later in favor of a new one. 
- Constitutions are often used by dic- 
tators to camouflage their dictatorships. 
Every Latin-American constitution has 
a provision which sanctions the declara- 
tion of a “state of siege” in which con- 
stitutional guarantees are suspended and 
marshal law may come into effect. This 
provision is a sore temptation to many 
presidents, and a state of siege is de- 
clared, sometimes with insufficient rea- 
son, if only to prove that the clause 
works; the use of this convenience is 
habit forming. Thus, a president finds 
himself legally and constitutionally a 
dictator. | 

Each constitution has an amending 
clause which may or may not be used. 
.A president, unhappy with the provisions 
of the constitution, may neglect to en- 
force it, or he may substitute another 
constitution for the unworkable one. In 


the course of their history, some of the 
states have had innumerable constitu- 
tions. To the non-Latin American, 
this frequent political change of face 
or direction seems comic or tragic, de- 
pending upon the point of view. 


Franchise 


Local and national elections are pro- 
vided for in the constitutions. During 
the first century after independence, the 
franchise in Latin America was de- 
cidedly limited. For most of this period, 
the right to vote was denied to the 
military, to persons whose income was 
below a certain level, to illiterates, to 
daily laborers, to inmates of criminal 
and charitable institutions, and to 
women. Today, men of age twenty-one, 
or eighteen if married, are generally 
allowed to vote; women have the fran- 


chise, somewhat limited in some in- 


stances, in all countries. As the right 
to exercise the franchise has widened, 
emphasis has been placed upon the obli- 
gation to vote as a civic and patriotic 
duty. In many instances, this has led 
to plural voting, especially if pay is 
received for each vote. There are some 
Latin-American politicians who believe 
that patriotism can best be measured in 
relation to the number of times one has 
voted in a given election! 


Political groups 


Political factions rather than political 
parties exist in Latin America. In most 
cases, they are organized about a single 
individual who may not be too explicit 
about his public policies for fear of 
losing the votes of his followers who 
might disagree with him, but all em- 
phasize God, Country, and Home. In 
most Latin-American countries, there 
usually have been two distinct political 
factions: the liberals and the conserva- 
tives. However, the numerous political 
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groups take a variety of names, such as 
radical, clerical, Progressive, federal, na- 
tional, centralist, Christian, democrat, 
republican, socialist, Communist, labor, 
and so on. Some factions, finding their 
chances of winning elections very slight, 
combine with other groups and coalesce 
into a political faction, often with a hy- 
phenated combination of the names of 
all the parts which have united. 


Elections 


National elections are held in Latin- 
American countries on holidays and 
holy days, chiefly: when most people are 
not working. Polling places are open 
from sunrise to sunset. Generally, the 
armed forces are used to watch the poll- 
ing places and to keep order. This fact 
` js considered by many Latin Americans 
to be a form of intimidation practiced 
by the government to insure that its 
own candidate may win the election. 
In most countries now, in theory at 
least, voting is compulsory and secret. 


Political campaigns 


In Latin-American countries, political 
campaigns are always interesting and 
frequently exciting and dangerous. 
When a campaign for the presidency 
begins, there may be as many as two 
dozen aspiring candidates. These men 
come from all walks of life: the military, 
sometimes the clergy, the aristocracy, 
labor groups, educators, lawyers, engi- 
neers, veterinarians, doctors, dentists, 
artists, novelists, essayists, fiction 
writers, poets, and people of varying 
degrees of wealth and color. 

The outgoing government inevitably 
supports one of the candidates. This 
may also mean that the military will 
support the same candidate. Because 
not all of the candidates can be elected, 
several may combine forces, and others 
will drop out of the race. After the 


elections, when the votes are counted, 
complaints from all sides are expected 
and received. At least one of the un- 
successful candidates always announces 
that the election has been fraudulent 
and that the votes have been tampered 
with. This may or may not be true. 
Because the result of the balloting is not 
always accepted by-everyone, the newly 
elected president may begin his political 
career with many active opponents, 
some of whom are willing to die for 
their principles and some, even, who 
are prepared to resort to murder to 
insure their principles. 


Presidents 


Once in the presidency, the Latin 
American finds his executive authority 
constitutionally greater than that of the 
President of the United States. Con- 


‘stitutional loopholes and political pres- 


sures on the president encourage and 
enable him to exercise his individuality 
in taking what he personally considers 
proper action for the good of his coun- 
try. After inauguration, the president 
finds that pressures on him begin to 
mount. His relatives, some of whom 
he did not know he had, demand priv- 
ileges and official positions. All of his po- 
litical supporters demand compensation 
in a variety of ways, and the spoils sys- 
tem begins midst great enthusiasm. One 
of the president’s first acts is to choose 
his cabinet, composed of personal 
friends, with only occasionally a per- 
sonal enemy who is too powerful to 
overlook. | 


Dictators 


Dictators grow logically out of the 
presidency. All Latin-American coun- 
tries have had dictators. Generally 
speaking, dictators are egocentric and 
egotistical. They are “do-it-now” men 
in an envifonment where tomorrow is 
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the busiest day of the week. They con- 
vince themselves that they have the 
good of their country at heart and that 
whatever they do is both logical and 
right. All too often. a dictator must 
use force to remain in power; this in 
turn invites the use of force against 
him. The result is a revolution which 
may or may not achieve the overthrow 
of the dictator. In some Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, the assassination of dic- 
tators has been a laudable, frequent, 
and fashionable avocation. Hence, 
many countries have had many presi- 
dents, and, at times, some countries 
have had two or three simultaneously.. 

Some dictators have been popular, 
and a few have made it possible for 
their countries to make fundamental 
and rapid national progress. Many 
dictators raise monuments to themselves 
by the construction of public works 


and by putting up buildings with their 


names on them. If they are not 
afraid of assassination, they spend con- 
siderable time traveling throughout their 
country, ingratiating themselves with 
their people. They make appealing po- 
litical promises In public speeches, kiss 
babes and babies, open schools and 
museums, and shake hands with every- 
one within reach. But the-life of a 
dictator is usually short, and few die 
quietly in their beds, for the practice 
of dictatorship carries an occupational 
hazard. 


Political practice 


Political office-holding in Latin Amer- 
ica generally brings social prestige. 
Every ambitious politician wants to get 
into some political office, whether the 
national congress, the local legislature, 
or the municipal government. At the 
top of the social pyramid are the mem- 
bers of the supreme court, who, with the 
president, the vice-president (sometimes 
there are two), the cabinet members, 
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and the legislators, give a tone to all 
official functions. 

Each politician hopes, if possible, to 
secure a position where he can have the 
right to assist in making laws. From 
historical precedent, it is easily argued 
-that the lawmaker is above the law. 
Spanish and Portuguese kings in colonial 
days made the laws but did not have to 
obey them. ‘The colonial viceroys en- 
forced the laws but did not have to 
obey them. The military and the police 
enforce the laws but do not necessarily 
obey them. Hence, the lawmakers make 
laws for other people. If they were 
required to obey their own laws, their 
rights to lawmaking might be limited. 
They feel that the laws they have been 
trusted to make are necessary and 
‘good, otherwise they would not be al- 
lowed to-make them. Lawmakers have 
great respect for the laws they write 
and they wish other people to have 
similar respect, for a great deal of 
study and thought has gone into their 
construction. The concept of freedom 
of action under law, when argued by 
Latin Americans, seems irrefutable. 

Some office holders in Latin America 
feel that they have a commodity for 
sale. If their friends need assistance, 
they may be able to modify the law 
to meet specific circumstances. This 
form of favoritism exists everywhere. 
Because no government official in Latin 
America believes that he is adequately 
paid, he finds it logical and easy to use 


'- his position and powers to help friends 


and relatives who, for value received, 
are willing to give him a well-earned 
gift which ostensibly increases his in- 
come and, hence, his social position. 


Revolutions 


Revolutions in Latin America are in- 
evitable. Several countries have achieved 
political stability to such an extent that 
some observers predict they will never 
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again have a revolution. Such an opin- 
ion is absurd. Revolutions afford an 
effective means of wiping clean the 
political slate and of getting. rid of an 
impossible impasse in order to start all 
over again. Revolutions are political 
cathartics. Indeed, some of them might 
be considered antibiotics in the body 
politic. The medicine does not kill the 
patient, although the remedy with its 
side effects may sometimes prove vio- 
lent, and a long period of political sick- 
ness and convalescence may result. 

Latin Americans are realistic, and 
they view their politics in a practical 
way. They are therfirst to realize that 
revolutions are only a means to an 
end—and not necessarily a bitter end 
either.. The Latin Americans in their 
political laboratories have prepared a 
variety of political mixtures as a result 
of agitation and interaction of many 
elements. The chemistry of political 
change in Latin America is certainly 
clear to those who are prepared to 
understand it. . 


CAUTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In concluding this brief survey, we 
should take notice of a catalytic agent 
which appears in this political mixture 
that is Latin America. I refer, of 
course, to the United States and its new 
policy of dollar diplomacy, called eu- 
phemistically the Alliance for Progress, 
which by its nature and objectives will 
have, if and when it is implemented, a 
profound and far-reaching effect upon 


the peoples of Latin America which will ` 


stir them to their very depths socially, 
economically, culturally, and, especially, 
politically. This most recent interfer- 
ence by the United States in the Latin- 
American way of life can prove, in 
breaking with traditions, to be a danger- 
ous experiment which might cause po- 
litical explosions in several sensitive 
areas and which might easily upset the 


fine balance among the national ele- 
ments composing the political mosaic in 
each country. It seems certain that the 
Alliance for Progress, as originally 
planned, will have to be modified con- 
siderably, not only in some of its ramifi- 
cations but for each country specifically 
before it is accepted by the peoples and 
governments of these states. 

No drastic steps should be taken in our 
inter-American relations until we have 
replaced misunderstanding by under- 
standing. It is clear that we must 
understand the chemistry of political - 
change in Latin America and view these 
countries as political, economic, cultural, 
and social entities in which continuing 
experiments are taking place.. The 
several volatile elements mentioned 
above combine to bring about reactions ` 
which cause increasing political agita- 
tion. Until the persons in this country 
who formulate, implement, and enforce 
inter-American policy achieve an under- 
standing of the Latin-American psy- 
chosis, they will not be able to accom- 
plish the results- for which everyone 
hopes. 

For it is not enough to consider the 
Latin American as just another human 
being. He is a human being affected by 
a long chain of political actions, re- 
actions, and precedents which affect his 
thoughts and activities from day to day. 
Even his diverse social heritage and the 
fact that the Latin American speaks dif- 
ferent languages from ours has had an 
influence upon his thoughts and world- 
wide relationships. Before our govern- 
ment officials plunge into new and un- 
tried policies regarding Latin America, 
let us venture to hope that they will 
first recognize the problems that face 
them, the elements that compose the 
problems, the potential ferment that 
exists among the various elements, and 
the reactions that this ferment may 
cause, so that they may bring about an 
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end product, free of political unknowns, 
which will not explode in their faces or 


* 


produce a chain reaction which will 
nullify the whole experiment. 


x 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I would like to have a clarifica- 
tion from Dr. Wilgus in regard to the 
Punta del Este conference. It seemed 
to me that it was a bit in the atmosphere 
of the cold war and that it would stir up 
some of these volatile elements in Latin 
America, that brother might call another 
member of their society by names, and 
that it- would cause witch-hunting as 
we have witnessed in this country. I 
am hoping that this is not the result of 
that conference, but would he com- 
ment on it? 


A: Of course, I did not attend the 
conference, and I can speak freely about 
it, I suppose! Let me answer the ques- 
tion in a general way first. 
~ Since the statement of the Alliance 
for Progress, it seems to me that every- 
thing that is happening in Latin America 
now is interpreted as happening in re- 
lation to the Alliance for Progress. That 
may or may not be true. As a matter of 
fact, I think it is not, in most instances. 
We try to relate changes in Brazil and 
Argentina and everywhere else—except, 
perhaps, in Cuba, although we do that, 
too—to the Alliance for Progress. 

I feel that the Alliance for Progress is 
going to stir the Latin Americans, as I 
said, to thelr very depths. Let me 
clarify that. Not the concept of the 
Alliance for Progress—they accept that, 
they like it, they think it is a good 
idea—but the unknown quantity, how 
it is going to be implemented, what we 
are going to do first. Are we going to 
get these folks to tax themselves and sell 
their land, or are we going to help them 
to raise things on the land and use 


more and more land and then eventually 
get more money so that they can tax 
more people? And soon. But, this is 
a ten-year program! This is one reason 
why I think it is going to stir up the 
Latin-American peoples in an unusual 
and a very vigorous way. It looks to 
me as though we were going to try to 
accomplish in ten years what the Latin 
Americans have not accomplished in 
400 years themselves. As far as I can 
see, they cannot possibly accomplish all 
of the objectives of the Alliance for 
Progress. : 

Let us take education for a moment. 
I attended a meeting in Princeton not 
long ago in which we were trying to 
work out some projects for the Alliance 
for Progress in education. These were 
chiefly at the college level. That is 
not the place to begin the educational 
activities in Alliance for Progress, at 
least, it does not seem so to me. 

This is such a big topic, and I do 
not want to take any more time. It is 
something that we are going to read 
about more and more: the reactions of 
the Latin Americans to something 
specific, not to the Alliance for Progress 
as a whole, but to this point or that 
point or something else. 


Q: How much influence has Red 
China in Latin-American affairs? 


A: I would like to cite an example 
of something the Chinese are doing with 
their propaganda in Latin America. In 
the past year and a half, I have had 
occasion to examine a large number of 
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children’s books in Latin America which 
were translated from Chinese into 
Spanish and from Russian into Spanish. 

The Chinese have a great many chil- 
dren’s books—I had not known this, 
but it seems logical—well-illustrated 
children’s books, and they have trans- 
lated dozens of these into Spanish, and 
they have kept the illustrations that 
they used in China. So, the illustra- 
tions in the books that the children in 
Latin America read are of Chinese 
peasants. 

The Russians, on the other hand, 
have translated many more books than 
the Chinese have, but the illustrations 
in the Russian’s children’s books are 
chiefly of Latin-American children. 

Now, I am not sure which of these 
is better, but it is one example, in 
answering the question, of Chinese 
propaganda at the children’s level. That 
means, of course, that the parents are 
going to read these books to the 
children, and some of them are in- 
evitably going to get into the schools. 
The teachers may read some of these 
eventually, too, to the children. It is 
concelvable that these books might 
even be used in teaching in the grades. 

In reply to Mr. Rubottom’s answer to 
this same question, I am glad that Mr. 
Rubottom said what he did. I am 
afraid I left a wrong impression in the 
minds of some of you. I was not trying 
to criticize the government or political 
officials for anything that has not been 
done. But, since this discussion is 
held pretty much at a political and 
governmental level, and I have been 
talking about the “Chemistry of Polit- 
ical Change in Latin America,” I was 
looking at it from that high level. But, 
all of us in this country and in Latin 
America are going to have to work 
together—our opposite numbers, the 
people-to-people idea. That is some- 
thing that has to be done before the 
Alliance for Progress idea can succeed. 


Q: About ten months ago, Progres- 
sive Magazine devoted a whole issue to 
describing conditions in Latin America, 
calling it “dynamite on our doorstep” 
and showing the reader that it is a 
practical impossibility to solve their 
problems short of a real, revolutionary 
change in their social, political, and in- 
dustrial setup. The question is, can this 
progress come by evolution or is a 
Cuban-type revolution required? 


A: As a professor of history and a 
sort of missionary, I have always tried 
to get students to understand Latin 
America. That is a very complex and 
difficult thing to accomplish. I am 
reminded of the freshman who was 
looking for a photograph of the Church 
of England, and the librarian gave him 
a copy of the archbishop of Canterbury. 
There was a misunderstanding, more or 
less, all around. 

I am afraid that anything that is 
done in Latin America through the Al- 
liance for Progress is going to be looked 
at from at least two angles, which is, of 
course, obvious: our angle and the 
Latin-American angle. It does not seem 
to me that we have yet had a meeting 
of minds. In the first place, Latin 
Americans have not been told about 
the Alliance for Progress—there are 
perhaps 95 per cent of the Latin 
Americans who have never heard the 
expression. I heard someone in the 
State Department say the other day 
that he felt that the alliance had not 
been publicized in Latin America. I 
am afraid, when these masses begin to 
hear about it, that they may not hear 
the exact truth about it. In other 
words, they may get what the person 
telling them about it feels, his prej- 
udices, or something else. I am afraid 
they are not going to understand it. 

But suppose they do understand it. 
There are people who are intelligent, 
who read, who are in contact with the 
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information that concerns the Alliance 
for Progress. Many of them, as Mr. 
Rubottom pointed out, are going to re- 
act unfavorably. 

It is conceivable that a revolution 
could begin in a Latin-American country 
—-J do not want to suggest which coun- 


try—brought about by the pressures of’ 


the Alliance for Progress. Being a 
historian, I cannot predict the future. 
I think it is too soon for us to figure out, 
if this happens, what else is going to 


happen, what results are going to flow 
from certain causes. 

I think that we ought to keep an 
open mind toward the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. We should do that and, certainly, 
Latin Americans should. If we can do 
that and eventually come to a thorough 
and sound understanding of, what is 
going on and what the objectives are, 
then I believe the alliance will have a 
chance of succeeding much more rapidly 
and much more effectively. 


The Economic Basis of Politics in Latin America 
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Translated by RUTH LUNDELIUS 


ABSTRACT: The geographies of the American nations are 
extremely varied and give rise to different problems of develop- 
ment not only as between the United States and Latin America 
but also as between the Latin-American countries themselves. 
Generally, the United States has had a frontier more amenable 
to settlement and development along democratic lines—on the 
bases of equality and individual initiative—than any of the 
Latin-American countries. In Latin America, land and agri- 
culture remain organized much as they had been in colonial 
days. ‘Trade has consisted of raw-material exports and manu- 
factured imports. Industrialization has begun, but supported 
by foreign capital. A middle class, so long nonexistent, has 
developed, but it has followed the liberal professions in num- 
bers disproportionate to the need for such services. The polit- 
ical pattern of bureaucratic caesarism—already existing on the 
bases of the predominance of great landed estates, undeveloped 
industry, the paternalistic state, and the absence of new areas 
of individual opportunity——has been intensified by the de- 
mands of the professional middle class for suitable positions. 
The development of Latin-American countries depends upon 
corrective co-operation between the governments and the 
people to bring about agrarian reform, urban renewal and 
development, education, and industrialization. Prompt action, 
particularly in agrarian reform, can enhance the stability of 
democratic regimes.—Ed. 
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N treating the theme ‘The Economic 

Basis of Latin American Politics” I 
should make two preliminary observa- 
tions: (1) the recognition that politics 
has an economic basis does not mean 
that the author is unaware of or denies 
other more important bases, such as the 
cultural and especially the religious, and 
(2) the American nations have an ex- 
tremely varied geography and constitute 
the greatest political laboratory in hu- 
man histery. Therefore, any generaliza- 
tion is hazardous, and I shall refer prin- 
cipally to those nations with which I 
have firsthand experience. 


GEOGRAPHY 


From the geographical point of view, 
many of our American countries, espe- 
cially in the Andean region, have not had 
the broad economic basis of a political 
democracy, which is and was an open, 
fluid frontier—the decisive factor in the 
evolution of the United States, accord- 
ing to Professor Turner. 

I called attention to this contrast be- 
tween the frontier expansion of the 
United States and Latin America in a 
paper presented to the American His- 
torical Association in 1922, and I lament 
that the problem has not been studied 
more thoroughly by modern economists 
and sociologists. 

In view of its capital importance, I 
must emphasize this contrast. Democ- 
racy presupposes individual initiative 
and equality of opportunity. Democ- 
racy is essentially dynamic and crea- 
tive. The so-called conquest of the 
West explains the essential as well as 
the economic meaning of democracy. 
The open, watered, beckoning frontier 
draws the excess population in the older 
area of colonization to seek new fields of 
action; generations do not succeed each 
other in the same limited scene; each 
new generation can conquer new lands 
and surpass the position achieved by 
its predecessors. The West, composed 


principally of the basin of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, was easily ac- 
cessible to the early English colonists. 
The climate was similar to their own, 
and the land perhaps even more fertile. 
The westward movement, as Theodore 
Roosevelt proved, represented a contin- 
uous process of growth, prosperity, 
political consolidation, and educational 
affirmation in enterprise. The move- 
ment of the frontier was, in the opinion 
of the aforementioned Professor Turner, 
a perennial economic, psychological, 
and democratic renaissance. Professor 
Barker feared that, with the closing 
of the frontier, conditions in the United 
States would change radically and the 
acute social problems of old Europe 
would appear. 

One would say from a superficial 
survey of the map of South America 
that the Andean nations could have 
had their own moving frontier—to the 
east—through the conquest of the area 
of the Amazon. Such a parallel is 
deceptive. The Andes are not the easily 
mastered Alleghenies, nor can the Ama- 
zon area with its torrid climate and its 
impenetrable jungles be compared with 
the fertile plains of the Midwest. Prox- 
imity on the map does not imply ready 
communication nor fertile climate nor 
easy exploitation. 

The pioneers of the Amazon could 
scarcely maintain continuous contact 
with the Andean settlements. The mili- 
tary conquest failed toward the end of 
the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries. Missionary ac- 
tivity in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries continued through heroism of 
faith despite continuous isolation. Only 
in the nineteenth century was navigation 
of the Amazon opened to the Andean na- 
tions—Treaty of 1851—through the ex- 
ploitation of rubber, the ivory palm, 
and timber; yet that region developed 
without directly influencing the Andean 
nuclei and came to depend, via the 
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Amazon River, on foreign markets. ‘The 
Andean nations remained stagnant in 
the old colonial 
Spanish latifundio or the Indian comuni- 
dades, the latter now reduced in number 
and arable land. 


EARLY Economic PATTERNS 


_. The Andean latifundio is a feudal sur- 
vival, the comunidad an Inca survival. 
It is true that small landowners existed 
to some degree around the Spanish 
American cities. But these small land- 
holders had a very limited political in- 
fluence, and the members of the com- 
unidad even less, due to the political 
exclusion of illiterates. The preponder- 
ant political forces were necessarily 
represented by the large landowners, 
by the Army, which had, it must be 
admitted, by virtue of its recruitment, 
essentially popular sympathies, and by 
the constantly expanding bureaucracy. 

In the years of the viceroyalty and 
in the early years of the republic, we 
enjoyed a certain autonomous, though, 
it is true, undeveloped, economy. Only 
luxury goods were imported from Spain. 
Craftsmen in the cities and shops sup- 
plied all manufactured goods. Inde- 
pendence initiated freedom of trade. 
Our countries entered the world market, 
but with these consequences: (1) a pre- 
dominance in the production of raw ma- 
terials and (2) our dependence for 
manufactured goods upon more highly 
industrialized countries with which our 
incipient industry or national crafts- 
manship could not compete. 

Trade, soon followed by mining and 
petroleum, fell into foreign hands. 
Ultimately foreign capital would be ex- 
tended to agriculture along the coast 
and ranching in the highlands. 

The economic change brought about 
in the republic under the banner of 
national sovereignty evidently did not 
constitute a favorable base for demo- 
cratic development. The latter required 


institutions of the. 


a large, economically independent mid- 
dle class made up, that is to say, of 
small landowners, small farmers, small 
manufacturers, and small merchants. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


In recent years, the period of in- 
dustrialization has begun. Its advent is 
marked equally by foreign investments 
and the appearance in the cities of a 
working class conscious of its rights and 
growing into a considerable ' political 
force. But between this working mass 
in the great centers of population and 
the class of landowners or great in- 
dustrialists and bankers there exists, 
with difficulty, a foundling middle class, 
principally professional, which has not 
been able to achieve a decisive political 
influence in our countries. 

The middle class has moved into the 
liberal professions in numbers at times 
disproportionate to what we could im- 
properly call the demands of the market. 
From this professional middle class has 
been recruited the bureaucracy. The 
increased number of candidates for 
public office has resulted in the so- 
called bureaucratic pressure which has 
caused the creation of new positions, 
often unnecessary, and the increase in 
public expenditures. This bureaucratic 
middle class has constituted a party di- 
rectly obligated to the government and, 
therefore, has not been an element of 
impartial criticism nor effective con- 
trol in administration. Its excessive 
development in recent times has led to 
an increase in presidential powers in 
a form which I once called ‘“bureau- 
cratic caesarism” to distinguish it from 
“democratic caesarism’ as Oliveira 
Martins designated the Spanish mon- 
archy of Charles V, when the king, with 
the support of the people, crushed the 
nobles. 

Bureaucratic caesarism has not been 
solely a Peruvian phenomenon. It has 
also existed in other American countries. 
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It existed, of course, in Mexico and 
Venezuela and recently, after the sus- 
pension of the democratic movement led 
by outstanding aristarchists, in Chile, 
Argentina, and Brazil. It appeared in 
the latter countries where a personal or 
at least personalistic regime displaced 
the alternating rhythm of conservative 


and liberal administrations directed by — 


an important intellectual-elite. 

The causes of bureaucratic caesarism 
—predominance of great landed estates, 
undeveloped industry, paternal attitude 
of the state, absence of new areas of 
individual opportunity—have been com- 
mon to every Latin-American country. 
The nations possessing great expanses 
of arable land and more propitious and 
open to foreign colonization, that is, 
Argentina, Uruguay, and the south of 
Brazil, presented a different social and 
economic situation to that of the Andean 
nations such as Bolivia, Peru, and 
Ecuador. Venezuela and Colombia have 
had, from the geographical point of 
view, more favorable conditions than the 
latter countries. Nevertheless, Vene- 
zuela endured for many years a harsh 
regime of bureaucratic caesarism, such 
as that of Gomez, and Colombia, after 
a long line of brilliant conservative and 
liberal presidents, was transferred to a 
military regime, which has had ex- 
tremely grave repercussions. 

This short introduction gives an idea 
of the seriousness of the problems un- 
derlying what may be called the de- 
` velopment of the economic bases of 
democracy in Latin America. 

One must, of course, discount as fal- 
lacious the apparent geographical vast- 
ness of our continent. One must dis- 
count also what in the United States is 
called “wasteland’—the immense des- 
erts of Peru and Chile, lands whose 
altitude prevents cultivation and re- 
duces or destroys pasture—and, finally, 
the almost unconquerable jungle where 
it is possible only to establish extractive 


industries subject to variations of the 
world market. 


CORRECTIVE CO-OPERATION 


It is undeniable that there are in- 
sufficiently productive latifundios or 
others whose form of management is 
socially harmful. Every political party 
today agrees on the necessity of agrarian 
reform to improve the productivity of 
the latifundios, especially in the Andean 
highlands. In addition, this reform pre- 
supposes providing the new landowners 
with working capital and solving the 
problems of marketing and transporta- 
tion. It is clear that prompt agrarian 
reform in Latin America will involve an 
essential political change favoring the 
stability of democratic regimes. 

Industrialization is another of the 
foundations lacking in the political 
process of our nations. We have local 
products which should be converted to 
valuable manufactured goods and which 
should not be sent abroad to receive 
their final form, returning afterwards to 
Peru at excessive prices. Industrializa- 
tion encounters the obstacle of a lack of 
native capital, and when native capital 
is available, the obstacle of timidity, 
from which is derived the tendency to- 
ward real estate or simply speculative 
Investments which do not augment the 
productivity of any nation. It is im- 
possible to believe that the old crafts- 
manship and the home workshops can 
develop into suitable industrial forms. 
They may constitute interesting side- 
lines but are too limited in production. 
Industry requires modern methods, ma- 
chinery with the latest improvements, 
and, therefore, large capital investments 
and the development of technical educa- 
tion. In short, in Latin America the 
economic bases of democracy, which in 
the United States rested principally on 
geographical conditions, on the nature 
of the frontier, and on individual crea- 
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tive initiative, require that the state cre- 
ate the favorable conditions which have 
been denied to us by nature and, let us 
add, by man due to the conditions of life 
imposed during the colonial period. 
This is a point of view which should 
have been considered long ago by the 
United States to define the parallels 
between the economic geography of 
Latin America and the republic to the 
north. It is encouraging to know that 
American sociologists and statesmen 
now realize that our underdevelopment 
is due to natural conditions which we 
cannot overcome by ourselves—in a 
profoundly disturbed world—without 
American support. 

The United States has beeri character- 
ized by a westward movement, or move- 
ment toward new lands. The phenom- 
enon of our Andean nations has been 
the withdrawal from the highlands, “the 
flight from the heights,” and a westward 


movement, not toward new lands but 


toward the congested cities in search of 
work and new occupations. The old 
story of the much discussed slums exists 
in all the large Latin-American cities 
with serious problems of housing, sanita- 
tion, and education. And the worst 
problem is the ever increasing popula- 
tion. Sociologists have predicted the 
dangers of the population explosion and 
have urgently recommended measures 


democracy. 


designed to open new fields of activity 
outside the cities, to create new indus- 
tries, to irrigate new lands, and to facili- 
tate access to highland areas. All this 


‘is a gigantic undertaking for the state. 
. The great success of the United States 


has been an individualistic creation 
within the structure of an inherent 
The salvation of Latin 
America resides in the activity of the 
state which must work with a minimum 
of resources to increase cultivated land, 
to extend rail communications in almost 
inaccessible regions, and to industrialize 
by harnessing our own resources and not 


being mortgaged to foreign capital. 


In the midst of political antagonism, 
and despite the apparently irreconcilable 
antinomies between democracy ‘and 
communism, there has now been formed, 
concerning concrete necessities, a na- 
tional consensus in every nation .about 
the most urgent tasks and the necessity 
of corrective co-operation. 

We need a dynamic politics, that is to 
say, a politics which will awaken dor- 
mant energies, revive and stimulate in- 
dividual potentialities, give a pragmatic 
direction to Iberian individualism, 
locked in its pride, and utilize the pro- 
digious economic psychology of the 
native races that the Incas inspired or 
accentuated in the miracle of their 
empire. 


Has the: United States ee Its Commitments 
to Resist Communism? 


By Louis FISCHER 


ApstraAct: The United States, given the present world 
situation, is undercommitted, not overcommitted, in foreign 
affairs. ‘The United States has entered the twentieth century. 
With the help of the United States, West Europe has, also. 
Africa, Asia, China, Latin America remain in the nineteenth 
century, some areas in the eighteenth century. Japan is 
industrially and technologically in the twentieth century and 
socially. in the nineteenth or an earlier century. ‘There are in 
the United States, to be sure, vestiges of earlier ages. The 
present world conflict arises from disparities in development 
between camps. In terms of relations between the major 
camps, the major crises since World War II offer a formula: 
Where either the United States or the Soviet Union was so 
committed in a given situation that the entry of the other-would 
have resulted in a third world war, the other did not enter. 
The United States and the Soviet Union would both be well 
advised to commit themselves to working out a single standard 
of international morality. By banning imperialism, by what- 
ever name it is called, an eventual banning of the bomb could 
be effected. By stopping Communist incendiarism in the less- 
developed regions of the world, more imagination and sub- 
stance could be directed toward raising living standards for all. 
By this course, the United States could safely reduce its com- 
mitments and, at the same time, do yet more good.—Ed. 


Louis Fischer, Princeton, New Jersey, is a specialist on Russian foreign policy. He pres- 
ently is Visiting Lecturer at the Institute for Advanced Study, Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs, Princeton University, He has lectured and traveled 
extensively. He is the author of many books on Soviet foreign policy and related sub- 
jects, and many of his books on the Soviets in world affairs have been translated into 
French and Italian. 
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HE United States is a rich, power- 

ful, prosperous, and growing nation. 
Its manpower and material resources 
have never been stretched to the limit, 
as were Great Britain’s, for instance, or 
Russia’s and Germany’s, in the first and 
second world wars. Given proper man- 
agement and the necessary conviction, 
the United States could do infinitely 
more in the interest of its defense and 
in the pursuit of the happiness of 
mankind. I do not think the United 
States is overcommitted in world affairs. 
We are undercommitted. Somewhat 
fewer cigarettes smoked (and less lung 
cancer), somewhat less alcohol con- 
sumed, a larger fraction of our latent 
idealism harnessed to practical tasks, 
and Americans could contribute far 
more to the peace, health, and culture of 
the world. 


THe WORLD SITUATION 


America’s past exertions abroad are 
beinning to bear luscious fruit. Al- 
ready, only seventeen years after the 
most devastating war in history, Europe 


is not only prosperous but is becoming | 


our strong partner in aiding the less- 
developed countries of the world. The 
Marshall Plan, the best thing the United 
States has done since the war, required 
huge effort on the part of this country, 
and it is paying more than economic 
dividends. Western Europe is leading 
the world in the transformation of in- 
ternational politics. The dawning in- 
tegration of western Europe is one of 
the most fascinating developments in 
the annals of man. This is history. 
This is epic. This is true revolution. 
It means that the twentieth century has 
arrived. It arrived late because of the 


This article is the text of an address to the 
Annual Spring Meeting, Third Session, Friday 
evening, April 13. The question-and-answer 
session which followed the address is repro- 
duced at the end of the article. 


two world wars. The twentieth century 
appeared in Europe in about 1950. En- 
couraged by the United States, which 
is also a twentieth-century country, 
Europe is uniting for greater growth, 
prosperity, and peace. “Internationism” 
represents the future. It means more 
than freer trade. It means a freer man, 
with fewer prejudices and less segrega- 
tion. Great Britain must ultimately 
join united Europe. The attraction is 
irresistible. We feel it, too. 

The nations of Europe cannot, will 
not, go to war with one another. It 
is inconceivable that England will fight 
France or Germany, or that Germany 
will again fight England or France or 
the United States. All of western 
Europe, with the exception of Portugal, 
is retiring from empire; France has now 
made the last big step by: retiring from 
Algeria. The exception of Portugal is 
proof that she lags behind in the nine- 
teenth, perhaps in the eighteenth, cen- 
tury. Holland, with only 11 million 
people and no natural resources, is. 
better off today though she lost the 
East Indies—Indonesia—with 90 mil- 
lion inhabitants and a treasure house 
of oil, tin, rubber, tobacco, and so on. 
Prosperity through human ingenuity, 
not through empire, and the elimination 
of war—these have made European 
unity possible. These are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the twentieth 
century. 

I do not distinguish countries by in- 
ternal “isms,” by the nature of their 
social and economic systems. ‘That 
way lies confusion. The Soviet Union 
is not a Communist country, not a 
Socialist country, not a Marxist country. 
We must not accept as true what its 
leaders say of their social forms. They 
have lied to us too much. We will not 
be misled by names. Nor should we 
give the Soviet Union the advantage of 
using the name it has chosen for itself. 
In the minds of many intellectuals and 
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others in Africa, Asia, Latin America, 
and elsewhere, the terms Communist, 
Socialist, and Marxist are compliments, 
shining symbols, words of praise. They 
do not evoke the same revulsion 
throughout the world that they do in 
the United States. We should not em- 
ploy them when they distort the truth. 
If the Soviet Union were Socialist or 
Communist, it would not be imperial- 
istic, it would not grind its people 
through low pay and high prices, it 
would not have a money economy based 
on piecework, profits, and sharp in- 
equalities of income and status—greater 
inequalities than our own. Marx was 
a nineteenth-century man who evolved 


his theories and programs from nine-. 


teenth-century facts. Russia is a nine- 
teenth-century country, and Khrushchev 
has a nineteenth-century mind. You 
merely have to study his foreign policy 
to see that. Imperialism began in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries and flowered under capitalism 
in the nineteenth century. The West 
has outgrown it. Russia is deep in it. 


Lenin wrote a book in 1916 entitled ` 


Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism, by which he meant the 
last stage, of monopoly capitalism. He 
said monopoly capitalism would be suc- 
ceeded by socialism. Life has proved 
him wrong. Capitalist imperialism is 
out or on the way out, and Soviet im- 
perialism is a major fact in world affairs. 
This must mean that Russia is a capital- 
ist country, which I believe it is, state- 
Capitalist; and when the state is the 
sole capitalist, sole employer, and sole 
exploiter, the people have no power and 
suffer more than under private cap- 
italism. 

The West has outlived nineteenth- 
century exploitative capitalism and has 
entered the era of the welfare state, 
where exploitation wanes and welfare 
waxes. The United States is not a 
capitalist country. 


Welfare states divested of empire are 
the new image of an emerging, still 
far-from-perfect, twentieth-century in- 
ternational society. 

I divide the world into twentieth- 
century countries—western Europe and 
the United States—and nineteenth- 
century countries—the Soviet Union, 
Asia, including China, Africa, and Latin 
America. Some of these are eighteenth- 
century countries. Some countries are 
simultaneously twentieth century and 
nineteenth century; Japan, for instance, 
is in the twentieth century technologic- 
ally, but it displays remnants of feudal- 
ism and paternalism, and so it is a lop- 
sided society with one foot in the 
twentieth century and another foot per- 
haps in the eighteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Hence, the domestic ten- 
sions in Japan. In the United States, 
too, we have nineteenth-century vestigial 
elements waging desperate struggles to 
hold back the clock. They think God is 
a white man and that Russia is red. 
Russia is black conservative. 

The present world conflict arises from 
the disparity of development, from the 
centuries that divide the two camps. 
By the year 1990 or 2000, the Soviet 
Union may arrive in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Then it will see the folly of 
imperial power, shed its inferiority com- 
plex which fills it with childish boasting 
and dreams of supremacy, and catch up ` 
with the West. Then the cold war will 
have come to an end. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet leadership exploits its workers, 
peasants, and intellectuals for the 
greater power of the state. Power 
madness at home spills over into power 
madness abroad. And power is such an 
illusory value! 


Soviet Portcy 


The question arises whether and how 
the Soviet government can be turned 
away from its present policies of power 
expansion. 
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The Soviet government and the Soviet 
people do not want war. Neither does 
any other nation. Yet no country has 
disarmed, not even the most vociferous 
advocates of other peoples’ disarma- 
ment. I, having lived with Gandhi and 
having written about Mahatma Gandhi, 
would be happy to witness total or 
partial disarmament of all countries. 
But, as long as India feels herself 
menaced by China and Pakistan, she 
will not disarm, nor will Pakistan while 
she feels in peril from India, or Egypt 
while she is at war with Israel. Dis- 
armament is regarded by some as a step 
to the solution of problems. I reject 
this view. Nations arm because of the 
existence of real or imaginary political 
problems. They will disarm when those 
problems begin to be solved. It would 
be comic if it were not sad that the 
foreign ministers convened to discuss 
disarmament in Geneva only to find 
the Soviets dropping aluminum chaff in 
the Berlin air corridors. Small wonder 
the conference got nowhere. As long as 
the problems of Berlin, Southeast Asia, 
China, and other areas remain unsolved, 
as long as Moscow proclaims its inten- 
tion of “burying us” by means of 
“peaceful” yet unfriendly “coexistence,” 
nations will arm, and disarmament will 
remain cynical propaganda misleading 
the many good people who want it. 

For the present, whether we like it 
or not, and I do not, the possession by 
both sides of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs and the means of delivering them 
is, unfortunately, the guarantee of peace. 
I do not believe there will be a third 
world war, because the leaders of the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
know the damage nuclear arms can 
inflict and will not invite such damage. 
Nobody can win a nuclear war; there- 
fore, nobody will start one. Hitler 
thought he could win, and he very 
nearly did. But nuclear bombs, with 
their capacity for annihilation of whole 


nations, have put an end to war as 
national policy. The United States has 
just launched another large, nuclear sub- 
marine, the Ethan Allen, which carries 
sixteen Polaris missiles with explosive 
power equal to that of all the bombs 
dropped by all the belligerents in the 
Second World War. And we have a 
number of such submarines and will 
have more as time goes on. They are 
undiscoverable avengers. Neither Rus- 
sia nor China is likely to invite their 
punishment. 

If we analyze major international 
crises since the Second World War, they 
all fit this formula: Where one of the 
two great powers, the United States or 
the Soviet Union, was so deeply com- 
mitted, so engaged, in a given situation 
that the participation of the other would 
have resulted in a third world war, the 
other did not enter. In Korea, for 
instance, the United States was com- 
pletely engaged. If Russia had entered 
that war, a Russo-American world war 
would have commenced. Russia did 
not enter. In Hungary in 1956, Russia 
appeared to be unalterably committed 
to keeping that colony. If the United 
States had intervened, it might have 
precipitated a third world war. The 
United States did not intervene. This 
demonstrates that, in the nuclear age, 
the age of absolute potential destruc- 
tion, an unprecedented inhibition, an 
all-powerful instinct of self-preservation, 
operates to prevent major war. 

We have all read and heard much 
about nuclear war by accident. Persons 
rich in imagination have explained just 
how geese, squirrels, a berserk pilot; or 
some other fantastic agent would de- 
story the earth. It has not happened, 
and I am not convinced that it will. 
Electricians, however, might string up a 
direct telephone line between Khrush- 
chev’s bed and Kennedy’s. 

For the present, both Russia and 
America have the nuclear-war deterrent, 
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and, if it be argued that one antagonist 
might achieve a scientific breakthrough, 
the answer is that he could not be sure 
that the second had not invented the 
same dread instrument. 

The hot war is blocked. Both sides 
have the hot-war deterrent. On the 
other hand, the cold war continues to 


rage, causing international instability, 


heavy expense, deep commitments, con- 
stant irritation, and mounting arma- 


ments. I have been wondering whether ` 


there cannot be a cold-war deterrent, 
some arrangement which would reduce 
the virulence of the costly competition 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 


Co~p WAR CRISES 


For some time I have been working 
on a proposal for a cold-war deterrent. 
I have presented it in private to friends 
and experts and have encountered no 
rejection and some acceptance. I think 
I can, in all humility, present it in 
public now. | 

Any suggestion for a cold-war deter- 
rent involves highly complicated issues: 
the Soviet domestic situation; Sino- 
Soviet relations; conditions in under- 
developed countries; ‘and, of course, 
American foreign policy. To compress, 
I have put the proposal in the form of 
a statement which President Kennedy 
might make in a personal meeting with 
Chairman Khrushchev. I see no virtue 
in summitry for negotiation. 
summit conferences for communication. 
The purpose of the summit confronta- 
tion I am proposing would be to 
present the American view to Chairman 
Khrushchev and to hear his response. 

A plausible presentation, by an Amer- 
ican, of Soviet policy could begin some- 
what as follows: The Soviet govern- 
ment is exerting a variety of pressures 
along a wide arc extending from Japan, 
South Vietnam, and Laos to the Middle 


I prefer 


East, Africa, Berlin, and Latin America: 
Moscow sits at the center of the circle 
and acts upon a number of points and 
segments of the arc. Hitherto, America 
has sought to cope with these pressures 
as they manifest themselves on the arc. 
We accordingly accept commitments in 
Japan, South Vietnam, Laos, Berlin, 


- Europe, Africa, Latin America, and so 


forth. In the long run, this is not the 
way to run a railroad or a foreign 


‘policy. The United States now proposes 


to deal with the source of those pres- 
sures, with Moscow, with a view to 
putting a stop to them. 

Obviously, President Kennedy might 
say—at least I say—Moscow is not the 
cause of all the world’s sicknesses. 
Trouble would have arisen in Cuba if 
the Soviet Union had never existed. 
Gandhi always said, “Turn the search- 
light inward. Don’t blame only the 
other fellow; maybe you are at fault, 
too.” In a real sense, the United States 
helped create today’s Cuban situation 
by errors of omission years ago. Cuba 
was entitled to economic independence, 
as are all Latin-American countries; 
American interests have obstructed that 
evolution. This is one case of un- 
settled conditions. But the Soviets pour 
oil on small fires to make big fires. Or 
they build fires where there need be 
none. The incendiary is always at an 
advantage: With a match and a rag 
dipped in kerosene one person can 
demolish in an hour a building erected 
in a year by a thousand men. That is 
often the role of the Communists in 
underdeveloped countries. 

Despite the abolition of private busi- 
ness—whose special sin, in Communist 
eyes, was competition—the Soviet Union 
is the world’s most competitive country 


inside and in its foreign affairs. In our 


world of struggle and balance of power, 
it is apparently inevitable that great 
powers should compete for influence in 
nonaligned lands. It is, indeed, legiti- 
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mate that both Russia and the United 
States should court India, for instance, 
with aid and other forms of support. 
It is altogether inexcusable and damn- 
able, however, to be an incendiary in 
countries where the first floors of build- 
ings are just being built. 

In this connection, President Ken- 
nedy might point out to Mr. Khrush- 
chev that the strategy of fomenting 
Communist or proletarian revolutions in 
underdeveloped countries is anti-Marx- 
ist, anti-Leninist, and unintelligent. 
Lenin reprimanded Stalin in 1920 for 
launching a so-called “Soviet Republic” 
in Iran’s northern province of Ghilan. 
Lenin said, Iran, having no proletariat, 
was unripe for such a revolution. This 
is pertinent to many situations today. 
On July 26, 1923, Adolf Joffe, Soviet 
ambassador to China, signed a joint 
statement with Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the 
progressive president of China, which 
opposed revolution in China “because 
there do not exist the conditions for 
the successful establishment of either 
communism or sovietism in China.” 
That was in the days when Soviet 
Russia had sloughed off empire. Now, 
it is seeking empire. But to attempt 
to drag African countries from tribalism 
to communism is harmful to those 
countries. To attempt to induce Asian 
countries to vault from precapitalism to 
socialism or communism is merely a 
disguise for drawing them into the 
Soviet orbit. The result of such opera- 
tions is to encourage throughout the 
underdeveloped world one-man dictator- 
ships, corruption, expensive displays of 
national pride, and the destruction of 
the delicate buds of individual free- 
dom. Moscow has hurt, not helped, 
Cuba by impelling Castro into com- 
munism. Cuba cannot afford to sell 
sugar and tobacco for heavy arms, any 
more than Egypt can afford to exchange 
cotton for Migs and tanks. Russian 
policy is impoverishing those countries. 


I am all in favor of revolution; I 
regard the United States as a revolu- 
tionary country. This country has 
undergone a greater social, economic, 
and political revolution in the last fifty 
years than the Soviet Union. Mexico, 
too. I recall, in the twenties, a story 
at the time Mexico was undergoing 
rapid revolution by rebel generals: A 
Mexican peasant was in Mexico City and 
saw a poster with a dynamo which read 
“General Motors, four hundred revolu- 
fions a minute.” And he shouted, 
“That’s the general I want.” I want 
that kind of revolution, the kind Mexico 
inaugurated, one. that is a needed and 


-a natural growth, not a Communist 


revolution. 

In some measure, Soviet subversive 
efforts in less-developed countries in 
recent years have been due to Russia’s 
competition with China. Moscow does 
not want to be outflanked on the left 
by China or to be replaced by China as 
a power. We should serve notice on 
Khrushchev that the United States is 
not ready to pay the price of Soviet- 
Chinese rivalry. 

Apart from making dishonesty a 
policy and spreading lies at home and 
abroad, apart from the millions of 
Soviet citizens Stalin did to death in 
the last years of his life—that is, from 
1934 to 1953, nineteen “last years”— 
the worst Soviet sin has been to spur 
unprepared countries to make “big 
leaps” forward in industry and col- 
lectivized agriculture. The Kremlin has 
admitted that China’s leap caused her to 
break her limbs. Russia was vastly 
more developed in 1917 than any of 
the newly independent countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America is today, and 
to inspire underdeveloped lands to emu- 
late the Soviet example of collective 
farms and super-rapid industrialization 
is to induce Stalinism and to reduce the 


. standard of living for the greater glory 


of the monopolistic dictator state. 
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UNITED STATES OPPORTUNITIES 


The underdeveloped countries should 
be warned against this phenomenon, 
and Khrushchev should be warned by 
President Kennedy that the United 
States is increasingly impatient and ir- 
ritated by Soviet efforts to disrupt the 
normal evolution of underdeveloped 
countries. The expansion of Soviet 
power at the expense of weak peoples 
unable to oppose Communist infiltration 
should not be tolerated. 

In.the Congo, the Soviet government 
sought power, not tranquillity, not 
Congo integration, not the welfare of 
the Congolese. 

Guinea, a small African country, was 
pro-Communist. Its president, Sekou 
Touré, openly avowed his friendship 
for the Soviet Union and China and 
received considerable help from Russia 


and Czechoslovakia. But, late last year, 


Sekou Touré expelled the Soviet am- 
bassador, Solod, from Guinea. What 
are we to presume? Moscow was driv- 
ing Guinea faster than Guinea was 
ready to go. 

Just so, Asian Communists in 1948, 
acting on Moscow’s instructions—we 
know this because of the Communists 
present who defected and have supplied 
the documents—ordered insurrections in 
Burma and Malaya which lasted more 
than ten years—the Burma revolt still 
smolders—-and drained the resources 
and tormented the people of those coun- 
tries. A similar Red revolt erupted in 
independent Indonesia in 1948 and was 
quickly put down. Yet Moscow parades 
as the champion of nationalism and the 
defender of the poor. It is the mother 
of sustained poverty at home and 
abroad. 

Khrushchev must be told to cease in- 
tervening. He can help but not hamper. 
_ Above all, President Kennedy would do 
well to emphasize once more that we 
will not permit Russia to swallow West 


Berlin. Khrushchev calls this “liquidat- 


ing the results of World War II.” I 
should like to see the results of World 
War IT liquidated; that would require 
Russia to give up territories annexed in 
East Europe by agreement with Hitler 
and to surrender the satellites absorbed 
into the Soviet empire by actions of 
the Russian army and secret police. If 
Khrushchev wants American disengage- 
ment from Europe, we will agree. We 
will draw a line, say, from Amsterdam 
to Milan and retire three thousand miles 


‘to the Atlantic seaboard of the United 


States, provided Russia withdraws her 
armed forces an equal distance behind 
that line. But what would such with- 
drawal mean for either side when 
rockets can zoom across three thousand 
miles in a few minutes? West Berlin 
will not be taken from the West by 
arguments about “liquidating the ves- 
tiges of World War IT” or by any other 
illogic. West Berlin is the nub of 
Europe, the key to the security of west- 
ern Europe. Khrushchev should be told 
to leave it in peace. If it bothers him, 
he need only put his own imperial house 
in order—if he can. In the end, the 
Soviet empire will go the way of all 
empires—out. 

So long as the Soviet government 
presses on West Berlin, we will have 
to arm to deter Russian aggression. 
The Soviets will arm in response, and, 
as a result, the prospect of improving 
Soviet living conditions must fade. I 
lived in the Soviet Union fourteen years. 
I love the Soviet people; I want them 
to live better, to be happier. Soviet 
foreign policy is preventing it. The 
success of Khrushchev’s program for 
Soviet prosperity in 1980 is incom- 
patible with his present expensive 
foreign policy. ‘The Soviet people will 
suffer unless the Kremlin stops torment- 
ing foreign peoples by political arson, 
intrigue, and subversion. Soviet na- 
tional security and the Soviet social sys- 
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tem at home are threatened by no one. 
Khrushchev can, therefore, allow the 
anticolonial revolution and the revolu- 
tion of rising expectation to take their 
buoyant course throughout the world. 
Moscow did not start these processes 
and should not interfere with them for 
selfish Soviet-imperialistic reasons. The 
President Kennedy should stress. 

We say: Hands off Cuba, and hands 
off Finland. Self-determination for Al- 
geria and self-determination for West 
Berlin. Throw the Portuguese out of 
Angola and the Russians out of Hun- 
gary. No Western imperialism in Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa. No Soviet 
imperialism in Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa. -Let us work out a single- 
‘standard agreement to aid and not to 


x 
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dominate. Aiding others unselfishly is 
always in the national interest. i 

Ban imperialism. Then we can ban 
the bomb. Stop Communist incendiar- 
ism in the less-developed regions of the 
world, then Russians can live better and 
we can reduce our commitments yet do 
more good. 

This is the keynote of the Kennedy- 
Khrushchev summit conversation I en- 
visage. . It might work. For the first 
time since 1917, Soviet public opinion 
is beginning to count. I believe the 
Soviet peoples want real peace. . They 
put their daily consumer needs above 
world revolution and territorial expan- 
sion. The Soviet government need 
merely do the same to achieve friendly 
coexistence with the United States. 


x 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: In the confrontation which Mr. 
Fischer suggests between Mr. Kennedy 
and Mr. Khrushchev, if Mr. Khrushchev 
does not agree to stop throwing rags 
saturated with kerosene and ignited into 
the growing -buildings as they go up, 
what would Mr. Fischer think of having 
a second hook on his line, namely, to 
say to Mr. Khrushchev: After all, this 
is not to your benefit to have these 
buildings burn down. Why not agree 
to build up the United Nations, give 
it power to enact, interpret, and enforce 
world law or world peace'so that we can 
_ all live on this planet in peace, as is 
outlined, for instance, in the book by 
Clark and Sohn, World Peace Through 
World Law? 


A: I wish that were possible. As I 
see the world today, however, I do not 
think that we have yet moved: to a 
point where we can get world law or 
world government. At the most, we 


can get regional governments. We are 
getting that in Europe; we may get it 
in other regions. | 

I would like to see the United Na- 
tions prosper, but I doubt whether the 
United Nations can affect Soviet foreign 
policy, which I have been studying for 
decades. I think that the Soviet Union 
would be impressed by manifestations 
of our determination and firmness. We 
must tell them, first, that we under- 
stand what they are doing and that, if 
they do not cease using these kerosene 
rags, there will be no so-called peaceful 
coexistence and that we will do all in our 
power to. be strong in every way— 
morally, militarily, politically, socially, 
and economically. And, then, we will 
tell the Soviet people that the Soviet 
government is ruining their future liveli- 
hood because the Soviet government will 
have to arm at the expense of the Soviet 
people. 


This I regard as the chief pressure 
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agency. We say—and Khrushchev said 


it at the Twenty-second Party Congress 
in October—that, without true peaceful 
coexistence, Russia could not carry out 
her program for 1970 and 1980. We 
have to say: You are not going to get 
peaceful coexistence unless you stop 
burning down new buildings in the 
underdeveloped countries. ) 


~ Q: I wonder whether you could ac- 

commodate this observation, that the 
countries which are in accord with the 
United States on its foreign policy, 
either directly or indirectly, are those 
countries which, at one time or another 
since 1776, have suffered the test of the 
military might of the United States. 


A: You say that the countries which 
are allied or support the foreign policy 
of the United States are the countries 
which, since 1776, felt the force of 
American military might? Which coun- 
tries do you mean? 


Q: Start with Britain, Japan.... 


A: I would have to go through the 
entire history of the United States. You 
are quite right that there was the Revo- 
lutionary War between the United States 
and Great Britain and that we are now 
close allies and associates, but do I have 
to explain to you that, since then, 180 
years have passed and that, in those 180 
years, the British have grown wiser 
and we have grown wiser, and we can 
now collaborate. And Japan, too. The 
Japanese were defeated, but they saw, 
in their defeat, that wisdom and prac- 
tical interest lay in collaboration and 
co-operation with the United States, 
and this is what the Japanese majority 
wants. — 

You have to examine each case and 


see why. You can take Germany as . 
well. I think the fact that West Ger- 
many has chosen the West after having 
been defeated by the West is real his- 
tory. Perhaps the two world wars 
basically, philosophically were due to 
the fact that Germany did not know 
where she belonged—~East or West. And 
she decided that she belonged East and 
West. Now West Germany has decided 
that she belongs with the West and is, 
therefore, collaborating in NATO and 
the Common Market, with the United 
States, and so on. These are the ex- 
planations: Time passes; people under- 
stand better. 


Q: Is it your view that the United 


States, for the sake of preserving the 


ideals and dignity of Western democ- 
racy, should have come to the aid of the 
Hungarian people in their revolution of 
1956 against Soviet imperialism, in spite 
of the danger of war? 


A: I have always been opposed to 

all imperialism—British, French, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, Belgian, American, Soviet. 
I am deeply involved, emotionally and 
morally, in the liberation of all colonies, 
and I regard Hungary as a colony. 
_ Nevertheless, if I had been responsi- 
ble for the United States policy at the 
time of the Hungarian revolt, much as 
I wanted it to succeed so that Hungary 
could be liberated, I would not have 
gone to war with Russia in order to 
liberate Hungary. I am sorry, but I 
think that one cannot risk the lives of 
hundreds. of millions of people even for 
such a holy cause. 

Let me add this, however, that the 
United States should have been looking 
at Hungary instead of being too deeply 
involved in the national elections for 
President. We could have done some- 
thing short of going to war. We could 
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HE Future Role of the United 

States in the United Nations.” It 
is an appropriate, if risky, subject for 
careful thought. Two reasons suggest 
themselves for thinking about it at all. 
I hope we can begin by taking them 
both for granted. 

First, the United Nations is here to 
stay. N ot everyone will accept that 
statement at face value—and not every- 
one who does accept it will think it is 
a good thing. But it has survived more 
than a decade and a half of attacks by 
the Soviet Union, of internal crises of 
succession and external crises of execu- 
tive action. The United Nations has 
paradoxically come out of each of its 
crises somehow stronger and more per- 
manent-looking than’ before. As Adlai 
Stevenson has said, “The United Na- 
tions was built for trouble, and thrives 
on it.” 


Inescapably, the United Nations will 


undergo changes in the years ahead. 
There may be many a corner still to 
turn—but there’ is nothing to suggest 
. that the changes will be debilitating. So 
we begin with the assumption that the 
United Nations will be among us—as an 
important political fact of life—for the 
indefinite future. 

Second, I would assume that the 
United States will not fail, in practice, 
to play the leading role within the affairs 
of the United Nations in the years 
ahead. The United States today is far 
and away the most influential member 
of that organization. Our power, our 
resources, our influence, and our in- 
terests all propel us into the middle of 
its busy agenda. However desirable it 
might theoretically seem to let other 


people stew in their own problems, we . 


find that, as a practical matter, we can- 


This article is the text of an address to the 
Annual Spring Meeting, Third Session, Friday 
evening, April 13. The question-and-answer 
session which followed the address is not re- 
produced here. s 


not escape the implications of our own 
power. 

So, if you are an American, there is 
a United Nations in your future—for 
better or worse. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


The most significant thing about the 
United Nations short history has been 
the growth of its executive operations. 
It is now a family of eleven agencies 
with 55,000 people at work as of this 
year. These agencies last year spent 
about $551 million. That is big busi- 
ness. The United Nations is not just 
the conference machinery with which we 
were familiar in the League of Nations, 
but something else, something different, 
something new on the face of the earth. 

The newness is evident in the history 
of the United Nations eight actions in 
the peace and security field. I shall not ` 
review this history with you except to . 
tick off the names of the trouble spots: 
Indonesia, Greece, Kashmir, Palestine, 
Korea, Lebanon, Suez, and the Congo. 
But it is important to note that out of - 
this experience two really significant 
peace-keeping. forces of a truly inter- 
national character have been placed 
and maintained for a considerable 
period in the field: 5,100 men, drawn 
from seven countries, to keep watch 
over the Gaza Strip, the Israeli-Egyptian . 
border, and the mouth of the Gulf of 
Aqaba; and 16,000 men in the Congo, 
drawn from twenty countries and backed 
by a massive United States Air Force 
airlift. 

In the process we have discovered 
that international peace-keeping is prac- 
tical and realistic—on a small scale 
still, to be sure, but big enough to 
restrain .a small international war, as 
in the Middle East, and to prevent a 
large civil war, as in the. Congo. It is 
practical and realistic, that is, if we as- 
sume active United States leadership. 
For United States leadership has been 
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the active ingredient in each of the 
peace-keeping experiences to date. 

The story of United Nations activities 
in the field of nation-building is analo- 
gous to the story of its peace-keeping 
operations. The United’ Nations has 
evolved over the years a considerable 
capacity for providing international 
services and for helping the emerging 
nations with their consuming drive 
toward modernization. And this, too, 
` is largely the result of United States 
initiative and support. Our proposals 
last year for a United Nations Decade 
of Development—and for a World Food 
‘Bank as one.of its first steps—-were part 
of a long record of United States initia- 
tive in this field. The economic and 
social programs of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies now engage 
nearly 90 per cent of all the people 
working on United Nations programs. 

The United States has also been a 
major influence in the changes that 
have come about in the structure of 
the United Nations. The most notable 
example was the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution that is associated with the 
name of former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson—the transfer, to some extent, 
of jurisdiction in peace and security 
matters from the Security Council to 
the General Assembly. That transfer is 
not nearly as great as many people have 
come to believe. It is not true that 
most of the peace and security opera- 
tions of the United Nations are the 
result of General Assembly actions. 
The peace-keeping mission in the Congo 
is a Security Council action and so is 
the United Nations truce supervisory 
organization in the Middle East. 


PRESENT CRISES 


As for the General Assembly, it seems 
to me that the record of the last session 
belies many of the canards that are 
widely accepted about the United Na- 
tions. One magazine, reviewing that 


record, described the Sixteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly as the “sensible Six- 
teenth.” That may overdo it just a 
little. But remember that the Sixteenth 
Assembly convened against a dark back- 
drop: the Bizerte crisis, the wall in 
Berlin, the resumption of nuclear test- 
ing, the Belgrade conference, fighting 


in Katanga, the death of Dag Ham- 


marskjold, and aggressive Soviet pro- 
nouncements that now was the time to 
bring into being the Troika—the three- 
headed monster theory of administra- 
tion. | 

Some of our own pundits solemnly 
prepared the last rites: the United Na- 
tions was ready once again for the 
grave. It was one of those crises of 
confidence that the United ‘Nations 
seems to specialize in surviving. 

In the midst of all this, the President 
of the United States addressed the Gen- 
eral Assembly and forcefully restated 
United States interest in the United 
Nations and our determination to stick 
with it through fair weather and foul. 
He focused on the integrity of the 
Secretariat. He called for a fresh start 
on disarmament. He called for in- 
ternational co-operation in outer space. 
He called for a United Nations Decade 
of Development. What happened? 

A new Secretary-General—not a 
three-headed troika—was appointed, 
and the integrity of his office was main- 
tained unimpaired. 

Disarmament talks got under way 
again, with the important addition to 
the scenery. of a major emphasis on 
building international peace-keeping 
machinery while dismantling national 
war-making capacity. 

The United Nations took on a whole 
new function—to develop and supervise 
an international Outer Space Program. 

The United Nations Decade of De- 
velopment was proclaimed and some of 
the first actions—a new international 
Food for Peace program and a 1963 
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Conference on Science and Technology 
for the Less Developed Areas—were 
started. 

For good measure, the Assembly con- 
founded the prophets of doom by de- 
cislvely beating down a renewed effort 
by the Soviets to get an admission ticket 
for their obstreperous friends in Peking. 

All this, of course, took a great deal 
of time and effort on the part of the 
government bureaucracy in Washington, 
in New York, and, on occasions, in 
diplomatic posts in a hundred capitals 
around the world. Because there are 
some who feel that we pay too much 
attention to what goes on in that great 
glass -structure hard by the East River 
in Manhattan, I should probably men- 
tion that even more time and effort were 
devoted to what goes on in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization alliance 
and the emerging institutions of the 
Atlantic community, to the affairs of 
the Organization of American States 
and the Alliance for Progress, to the 
ongoing crisis in Berlin, to the seesaw 
political maneuvers in Laos and the 
touch-and-go war of guerrillas in Viet- 
nam, and to the many hazardous, 
puzzling, and fascinating problems with 
which the United States deals outside of 
the United Nations. 

But why have we been devoting as 
much time and attention to the United 
Nations as we have? 

Scratch the moderately well-informed 
man-in-the-street and he will probably 
tell you that the United Nations is 
useful to United States foreign policy 
because it serves as a platform for the 
presentation of United States views be- 
fore a near-global audience, or because 
it serves as a school of political re- 
sponsibility for leaders with little ex- 
perience in the parliamentary process, 
or because it serves as a diplomatic 
center in which we can, in one place, 
deal with 104 nations in a co-ordinated 
fashion, which would be impossible to 


do through 104 separate channels of 
diplomacy. 

These are good reasons for devoting 
time and energy to the affairs of the 
United Nations. But, more specifically, 
how does the United Nations fit into the 
everyday foreign-policy problems of the 
United States government? 


UNITED States POLICY PROBLEMS 


Most of the serious foreign-policy 
problems with which we deal in the 


. Department of State fall into one of 


four general categories. 


Direct confrontations between the grea 
powers . 


There is a limited amount that the 
United Nations can do in direct con- 
frontations such as Berlin, Vietnam, 
and nuclear testing. It can serve as a 
safety valve, a buffer, and a means of 
communication. It is sometimes called 
a “court” of world opinion, but a better 
analogy is that of Hyde Park in London, 
where anybody is allowed to come and 
say anything; the assumption is that 
the cathartic effects offset the inevitable 
amplification of nonsense. We can and 
do state our case in the United Nations 
for the benefit of “nth” countries. 
Solutions can be argued about in the 
assembly chambers and can sometimes 
be found in the corridors—as in the 
Jessup-Malik agreement, reached at 
United Nations headquarters, for the 
lifting of the Berlin blockade. 

Given any kind of over-all or regional 
disarmament agreement, United Nations 
inspection or administration might be 
the key to its implementation; the 
United States disarmament plan puts 
the proposed International Disarma- 
ment Organization squarely in the 
United Nations. United Nations in- 
spection or administration of public 
order or access to Berlin might be one 
aspect of a general Berlin settlement. 

But, generally speaking, the United 
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Nations has a very limited role to play 
where the vital security interests of the 
great powers are directly involved, and 
it can play even that role only if the 
great powers are agreed they want it 
played. 


Latent confrontations 


of the great 
_ powers | 


There are, next, situations which 


could lead to toe-to-toe rivalry, unless 


the United Nations or some third party 
steps in. The Middle East and the 
Congo are obvious examples. 

In certain of these situations the 
United Nations can be used to prevent 
a great power clash. The United Na- 
tions can become, as it has in both 
areas, an operational third party. It 
can provide policing force and, in some 
situations, nation-building help where it 
would be exceedingly dangerous . to 
world peace for the great powers to put 
in military force or sensitive forms of 
technical aid in direct competition with 
each other. | 

From the standpoint of United States 
national interests, the United Nations 
operation in the Congo represents a sig- 
nificant invention: an internationally 
administered response to the newly im- 
portant technique of indirect aggression. 
In the kind of foreign-policy problem 
represented by the crises in the Middle 
East and the Congo—where great-power 
confrontation is latent—the United Na- 
tions is very relevant indeed to United 
States interests. 


“Other peoples disputes” 


There are many international dis- 
putes—-Kashmir, West New Guinea, the 
Alto Adige dispute between Austria and 
Italy, to mention only a few—in which 
the United States is not directly in- 
volved. But, in most of them, because 
of our power, United States support is 
sought by both sides. Most of these 
disputes hold within them the seeds of 


larger conflicts. The United States 
could not escape the larger conflicts, so 
we have to try to limit or help settle 
the smaller ones. 

In such situations, the United Na- 
tions frequently can become a major 
instrument for fact-finding, conciliation, 
and -mediation. When two countries 
threaten to come to blows, the Secre- 
tary-General, or specially -appointed 
United Nations representatives, or other 
friendly countries, frequently can carry 
the conciliating load. Although the 
United States cannot usually stand 
completely aside, it is useful from the 
United States point of view to ration our 
direct involvement in peacemaking, to 
make sure that the principal public 
lead in finding solutions is carried as 
much as possible by others. 

In some situations, where no early 
solution is possible, debate in the Gen- 
eral Assembly or in the Security Council 
Can serve as a means of letting off steam 
and helping forestall more serious con- 
frontations. Getting national leaders to 
“play it cool”—to talk out their dif- 
ferences—is a prime function of the 
United Nations. For, in a world of 
nuclear weapons, the unleashing of force 
—at any level—is a dangerous matter. 
In the heavy water of international 
politics, every leader must act to avoid 


the danger of a chain reaction. 


During the past year, the United 
Nations was faced by the threat or 
actual use of force in every region of 
the world. Rushing from one to an- 
other of these trouble spots, the United 
Nations was rather like a volunteer 
fire department, justly proud of its one 
shiny fire engine but suddenly called on 
to respond to alarms in several places at 
once. 

But the United Nations was not 
meant to be only a fire department. It 
was also intended as a squad of special 
police to discourage arson from spread- 
ing too far too fast in the high winds 
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that have become the all-too-normal 
climate of international diplomacy. 

Yet, for most of the sixteen years 
since the United Nations was invented, 
we have been so preoccupied with the 
diplomacy of conflict—with trying to 
put out fires already started—that we 
have failed to set up adequate arrange- 
ments for preventive diplomacy. 

Preventive diplomacy is the oldest— 
and the most elusive—challenge to the 
practitioners of international law and 
the builders of international institutions. 
For these institutions have to be used 
creatively, not merely to protect an 
uneasy status quo. The central problem 
is not merely peaceful settlement but 
peaceful change: how to make possible 
the needed adjustments in international 
life without resort to force. It was 
this test the League of Nations failed. 
It is this test the United Nations is 
facing every day. 

The United Nations needs to im- 
prove its machinery—and to use it bet- 
ter—for administering peaceful change. 
But it already has performed a critical 
service in helping to reduce the dangers 
and ease the pain of the remarkably 
bloodless nationalist revolution which 
has raced through Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa since the end of World 
War II. It has more—and perhaps 
even more difficult—work cut out for 
it-in the final stage of the liquidation 
of Western empire which we are now 
entering. 


Building the world community 


The fourth broad category of United 
States foreign policy problems covers 
the whole range of programs and proj- 
ects designed to help build the kind of 
world we want to live in. At one level, 
this means helping to build the inter- 
national communities’ within the free 
world where people of like minds, and 
with similar value systems, can find 
common purpose on the basis of consent. 


` baked hard in the cake of custom. 


At another level, it is the critical task 
of helping the emerging nations to build 
the foundations of modern society fast 
enough to make progress noticeable and 
soundly enough to avoid social break- 
down in the process. | 
We still know too little about suc- 
cessful nation-building. We do know 


-it requires massive imports of capital 


and technology and professional skill. 
We know that, in many cases, it will 
require a reform of the land-tenure 
system, tax laws, and corrupt practices 
We 
know that it requires the rapid train- 
ing of all kinds of specialists and ad- 
ministrators, the rapid growth of all 
kinds of institutions, public and private. 

We also know that these things can- 
not take place in an atmosphere of 
tutelage. The pride of new nationalism 
simply will not stand for the old patron- 
izing ways. I wonder if the time has 
not come when we have to think up a 
new doctrine that reconciles the reality 
of national sensitivities with the reality 
of deep mutual involvement of national 
governments in each other’s internal 
development as they share the tasks 
of nation-building in an interdependent ` 
world. . 

The largest proportion of our total 
aid for nation-building is still con- 
ducted on a bilateral basis; it will and 
should remain on that basis. 

But my own hunch is that we will find 
increasingly that, through the United 
Nations and through regional organiza- 
tions, some of the most sensitive rela- 
tionships in the world—like training for 
public’ administration or advising on 
national budgets or reorganizing police 
forces—can be effectively drained of 
political’ content, stripped of any sense ' 
of intervention. This is being put to 
the test on a large scale as thousands of 
technicians operate in a hundred coun- 
tries representing a dozen different 
agencies of the United Nations family. 
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The United Nations capacity to help 
with the job of nation-building is the 
most widespread and least understood 
of its functions. But it manifestly 
serves the foreign policy interests of 
the United States, because the United 
. Nations can get in deeper with fewer 
political implications than can the 
representatives of any single country, 
especially one which “carries the H- 
bomb in its pocket.” 

Now what of the future of the United 
States in the United Nations? 

A political scientist is supposed to ap- 
proach such a question with the great- 
est caution—knowing, as he must, how 
often the irrational, the irrelevant, and 
the unpredictable affect the. course of 
political life. Yet one can surely pre- 
dict that four areas of United Nations 
affairs will deserve our special attention 
in the immediate future. And perhaps 
I can suggest some of the questions that 
we ought to be asking ourselves about 
them. l 


FORMER COLONIAL AREAS 


The first area I have in mind is the 
fascinating puzzle created by the rapid 
obsolescence of colonialism. Most of 
our present doctrine is based on the ex- 
perience of dismantling the old Euro- 
pean trading empires. The doctrine is 
self-determination leading to independ- 
ence—a concept recorded deep in the 
history of freedom, impressed on the 
world by Woodrow Wilson in our own 
time, and reflected in the extraordinary 
fact that nearly a billion people have 
achieved their independence from co- 
lonial rule in the ‘forties or “fifties or 
will surely achieve it in the early ’sixties. 
The concept is still mildly valid today, 
but its application has to be tempered 
with some realism about the nature of 
the problem that remains. 

The United Nations has recommended 
self-determination for all, in resolutions 


with which we oe associated ourselves. 
That recommendation will be carried 
out, sooner or later, in the big Afri- 
can colonies. But that still leaves some 
fifty-odd enclaves and islands scattered 
around the world. Even by the wildest 
stretch of a sentimental imagination, 
most of them simply do not have the 
potential of becoming sovereign and in- 
dependent nations. Many of them are 
small, some are tiny. One of the four 
remaining United Nations Trust Terri- 
tories has about 3,000 inhabitants. How 
much real estate does it take to make 
a nation? How many persons add up. 


to a people? 


The people of the fifty islands and 
enclaves should surely not be deprived 
of the benefits of economic development. 


‘They should not be deprived of the 


rights and obligations of self-govern- 
ment nor the opportunity of free asso- 
ciation with the modern world. The 
world community has to find ways, new 
ways if necessary, by which the peoples 
of such territories can be associated in 
freedom with the modern world. That 
may even mean that we will have to in- 
vent something that is not independence 
in the old sense and is not, in the old 
sense, dependence either. 

The need for new doctrine on this 
subject is urgent, not only for the’ ra- 
tional development of the bits “and 
pieces of the old colonial system, but 
also for the rational development of the 
United Nations itself. The Charter prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all 
member states means that each country 
gets one vote regardless of population, 
size, power, or even willingness to con- 
tribute to United Nations activities. 
That full vote in the General Assembly 
has become the badge of nationhood, 
the mark of prestige, the membership 
card in the world community for al- 
most half a hundred countries since the 
Second World War. And they are no 
more likely to give it up than they are 
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to volunteer for a return to colonial 
status. 

‘The proliferation of sovereignties does 
raise two serious questions for those who 
are interested in building the United 
Nations as an executive organization for 
peace in addition to a safety valve for 
international tension and a place to have 
conferences. | 

One question is this: Are we coming 
to the limit of the number of national 
sovereignties that are reasonable for the 
size of the world we live in? And the 


second question is closely related to the- 


first. With some further increase in 
United Nations membership, can the 
United. Nations devise ways of so or- 
ganizing itself that basic policy deci- 
sions continue, as they still do today, 
to give a special weight to the judgment 
of those members that carry the major 
political, economic, and military bur- 
dens in the real world outside the Gen- 
eral Assembly chamber? 


PEACE-KEEPING 


The second area of United States con- 
cern is the growth of international peace- 
keeping machinery in the United Na- 
tions. The relevance of United Nations 
executive action to important categories 
of United States foreign-policy problems 
has already been mentioned. But the 
relevance of peace-keeping machinery to 
disarmament deserves special attention 
—for it goes to the heart of our security 
problem. 

In his address to the nation announc- 
ing plans for the resumption of atmos- 
pheric nuclear testing, President Ken- 
nedy said that “. . . in the long run the 
only real security in this age of nuclear 
peril rests not in armament but in dis- 
armament.” He added later that“... 
our foremost aim is the control of force, 
not the pursuit of force.” 

But, in his address to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly last September, 
the President also made clear that re- 


alistic steps toward disarmament must 
be accompanied by concrete steps to 
create new institutions for the preserva- 
tion of peace and the settlement of dis- 
putes in a disarmed or disarming world. 
In his words: “To destroy arms is not 
enough. We must create even as we 
destroy—creating worldwide law and 
law enforcement as we outlaw war and 
weapons.” 

This was important doctrine; the 
meaning of which is only now begin- 
ning to come clearly into focus. It 
means that, while the United States has 
committed itself to search and work for 
general disarmament, it has abandoned 
the myth that a disarmed world would 
automatically be a peaceful world. It 
means we understand clearly that throw- 
ing away arms will- not bury the- ideo- 
logical struggles, the economic competi- 


tion, or the national, racial, tribal, and 


other . conflicts that have marred the 
story of the human race. It means that 
we understand—all dreamy-eyed hopes 
to the contrary—that the reduction or 
even destruction of all weapons will not 
cleanse all human hearts of ambition, 
greed, and lust for power. 

In more concrete terms, our disarma- 
ment doctrine means that we cannot de- 
stroy the obsolete institution of war as 
a means of settling disputes without 
building alternative institutions for re- 
solving conflicts. When the United States 
delegation at the United Nations pre- 
sented the United States plan for gen- 


eral and complete disarmament—and as 


the United States delegation negotiates 
at Geneva—our position has been to tie 
together these two questions of disarma- 
ment and peace-keeping machinery in.a 
doctrinal unity which must be accepted 
before significant progress can be made 
on disarmament. They are, therefore, 


‘tightly linked in our policy—and a hard 


look at the peace-keeping experience of 
the United Nations, therefore, is in 
order. 


+ 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


The original idea, in 1945 when the 
United Nations Charter was signed, was 
that the United Nations should have a 
standing force to deal with breaches or 
threatened breaches of the peace. But 
we have found from eight experiences 
that each crisis requiring peace-keeping 
forces arises in a different form and, 
therefore, requires a different kind of 
international force. 

Each time the United Nations has 
engaged in a peace-keeping operation, 
the mission was different. Each time 
the number and type and training and 
nationality of the forces were somewhat 
different—and the supply and logistical 
problems were different, too. 

In most cases, the standing force en- 
visaged by the framers of the Charter 
would have been the wrong kind of 
force to deal with the actual situations 
the United Nations has had to tackle. 
The political composition of the troops 
would have been wrong, or their train- 
ing would have been wrong, or their mix 
of weapons systems would have been in- 
appropriate, 

Yet one lesson'is clear from the scat- 
tered experience to date: we cannot run 
the risk of throwing together scratch 
teams with no training at a moment’s 
notice--emergency forces which are, as 


the President described them in his. 


United Nations speech, “hastily assem- 
bled, uncertainly supplied, and inade- 
quately financed.” So new ideas for 
identifying, training, commanding, trans- 
porting, and supplying special units for 
special jobs will have to be worked out. 

As we begin, in ‘the disarmament con- 
text, to discuss a more permanent stand- 
ing force under the United Nations, the 


_ practical questions that arise are many, 


and quite fascinating to contemplate. 
What should be the political make-up 
of the force? And what about its color 
composition? 
To what extent should it consist of a 


permanent cadre of regular forces, and 
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to what extent should the United Na- 
tions depend on a rapid call-up system 
of national forces tentatively earmarked 
for international duty in an emergency? 

What weapons should it have, and 
what admixture of air, sea, and ground 
forces? Should it have bombers or only 
fighters, surface vessels or submarines? 
And what about tactical nuclear weap- 
ons? 

By what military law should United 
Nations troops be disciplined? In what 
manner will a United Nations force be 
held accountable for the destruction of 
civilian property or the taking of civilian 
lives? What advance training should the 
officers have together? How can a peace 
force, which has no “enemy,” develop 
an adequate intelligence arm? What 
should it do about its own public rela- 
tions? 

And, finally, the most inclusive and 
most difficult political question: how 
should the international force be com- 
manded and controlled? How can the 
views of great powers, which under a 
disarmament agreement would be pro- 
gressively giving up their reliance on 
national forces and contributing dis- 
proportionately to international forces, 
be given appropriate weight in the com- 
mand and control system for an inter- 
national force, without doing violence 
to what the Charter calls “the equal 
rights . . . of nations large and small?” 

These are some of the questions that 
have to be answered—not only to build 
the substitute machinery for the ma- 
chinery of war but even to improve the 
United Nations capacity to handle the 
kinds of disputes it has dealt with up 
to now. 


NATION-BUILDING 


The third general area which will re- 
ceive the attention of the United States 
in the United Nations in the period im- 
mediately ahead is the expansion and 
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improvement of its machinery. for na- 
tion-building. The last General As- 
sembly adopted unanimously a United 
States resolution designating the next 
ten years as a United Nations Decade 
of Development, with an over-all goal 
of a 50 per cent rise on per capita in- 
come for the less-developed world as a 
whole. We now have to work with the 
other members to put some more meat 
on that skeleton. And it raises ques- 
tions like these: 

How can each of the specialized 
agencies and the United Nations itself 
adapt their programs to help make a 
reality of a declaration? 

How can the economic and social pro- 
grams of the United Nations be related 
better to regional development programs, 
to each country’s own development 
plans, and to the bilateral programs of 
assistance from the United States and 
a steadily increasing number of other 
countries? 

How can the work of the various 
agencies be co-ordinated better with 
each other, and how can we get better 
co-ordination at the country level of 
the various national and international 
sources of help? 

What can the United Nations do 
about the delicate business of economic 
and social reform, about corruption, 
about public administration, about the 
political leadership without which eco- 
nomic and technical assistance may be 
worthless, about helping at the innards 
of national life in such sensitive tasks 
as making a budget and preparing an 
economic development plan? 

What of research into the mysteries 
of the very process of economic and so- 
cial growth and political development? 
Is it time for the organized world com- 


munity to worry about the kinds of po- 


litical institutions and constitutional ar- 
rangements that develop in countries re- 
ceiving United Nations assistance? 


PROCEDURAL QUESTIONS 


The fourth area is the many-sided 
and difficult one of procedures and 
housekeeping within the United Na- 
tions. This, of course, is first the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretariat, under a 
Secretary-General who has performed 
the seemingly impossible task of filling 
the shoes of the late Dag Hammarskjold 
—and whose own tenure is to be con- 
sidered again in the General Assembly 
later this year. But it is the responsi- 
bility of members to look hard at the 
procedural and housekeeping problems 
of the United Nations as a going insti- 
tution—an institution which by defini- 
tion deals with many of the world’s 
most complex and intractable problems, 
which has developed a significant op- 
erational capacity in a broad variety of 
activities, which must be financed and 
administered on a responsible and effi- 
cient basis, whose General Assembly 
now decides almost all important ques- 
tions by a two-thirds vote of its entire 
membership, and whose members will, 
without doubt, retain the principle of 
“one nation, one vote.” ) 

I believe that, if members do look 
hard at procedural and administrative 
problems, they will begin to ask them- 
selves questions like these: 

Should the Security Council play a 
declining role in United Nations affairs? 

Does the General Assembly really 
have to operate on most subjects as a 
Committee of the Whole? 

Is there some workable way to put a 


limit on the questions that come before 


the Assembly for general debate—or at 
least to postpone debate until-all avail- 
able techniques have been used to find 
answers through quiet diplomacy and 
conciliation? l 

In what kinds of cases would it be 
advantageous to spread the umbrella of 
the world community over bilateral aid 
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programs—and how could this be done? 
Where do we go from here in financ- 


ing the United Nations executive func- 


tions, after the present crisis has been 
met by the emergency use of a bond 
issue? Without forsaking the principle 
of every-member responsibility—with- 
out placing the United States in the po- 
sition of making voluntary contributions 
to reduce the burden on those who can- 
not pay—is there some formula that 
will reflect more accurately than an 
“every-member canvass” the disparate 
ability of the members to contribute 
both money and leadership? 


PREDICTIONS 


To these tricky yet realistic questions, 
there are not yet United States official 
answers, let alone an international con- 
sensus. 
general predictions about the future of 
the United States in the United Na- 
tions: 

' (1) In the future, the United States 
will be less disadvantaged by the “swirl- 
ing majorities” of the General -Assembly 


But we can perhaps risk four - 


than most American observers now be- 
lieve. Experience with parliamentary and 
democratic procedures is a sobering one. 

(2) In the future, the United States 
will continue to wind up consistently on 
the side of the United Nations majori- 
ties—because Americans have turned 
out to be skillful in parliamentary diplo- 
macy, because United States positions 
generally stand up well under the klieg 
lights, and because, by and large, 
United States policy is in harmony with 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

(3) In the future, if we do not over- 
load the United Nations, the United 
States will meet only occasional, but not 
frequent, disappointments in the organi- 
zation. The United Nations has shown 
itself capable of near miracles on oc- 
casion, but it does not possess magical 
powers and it will remain an imperfect 
instrument in an imperfect world. 

(4) In the future, the United States 
will maintain its habit of leadership in 
the United Nations—because that is 
both the prize and the price of our 
power. 


Arms Control and Disarmament in a Divided World 
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Arms CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT IN A DivipED WORLD gi 


HE awful paradox of our time is 

t that, while the nations of the world 
earnestly declare their desire for peace, 
they find it necessary to prepare for the 
possibility of war. Nobody wants nu- 
clear war, but the fact is that countries 
are engaged in an arms race which, their 
leaders believe, may lead only to mutual 
extinction. Time and again, two of these 
leaders, President Kennedy and Prime 
Minister Khrushchev, have warned that 
the vast resources of this planet are in- 
creasingly being devoted to the means 
of destroying rather than enriching hu- 
man life—and that this can lead only 
to unprecedented disaster. 

Yet, the contradiction is that we must 
go on devising and producing new weap- 
ons, not only to make negotiable their 
reduction and eventual elimination, but 
to curb the possibility of their present 
use. Certainly, the United States, in 
the face of abundant evidence attesting 
to Soviet hostility and ambition, can ill 
afford to stop the costly, dangerous de- 
velopment and deployment of modern 
armaments. Until now, an uneasy peace 
has been preserved by what Sir Winston 
Churchill once called “this balance of 
terror.’ Only when our arms are suffi- 
cient beyond doubt can we have some 
assurance that they will not be em- 
ployed. But, beyond this, what the 
United States government—and par- 
ticularly the United States Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency—must 
address itself to is the negotiation of 
the broad disarmament-peace program 
introduced by the President at the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations in 
New York last September and now be- 
ing further elaborated at the eighteen- 
nation disarmament conference at Ge- 
neva. The implementation of measures 
set forth in that program can achieve 
the objective for which mankind yearns 
—a world in which there is freedom 
from war and in which the search for 
peace is made a reality. We must ad- 


dress ourselves to these problems with 
all the ingenuity and creativeness for 
which America is justly famous. 


REVOLUTION IN NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Today, in the midst of an arms race 
and a world seriously divided in ide- 
ology and aspirations, there exists an 
uneasy peace. But the crucial question 
is: how long will our world be spared 
from nuclear war once nuclear weapons 
systems have spread to many countries 
and once increasing tensions in this di- 
vided world have set the stage for ir- 
rational acts? 

There are a few elementary facts 
about the revolution in nuclear weapons 
about which we should be clear. They 
are stated not to shock people but to 
help remove complacency. 

The total aggregate of explosives re- 
leased in all wars in all centuries of 
mankind’s existence is less than can be 
contained today in oné thermonuclear 
bomb. This revolutionary increase in the 
development of the destructive power of 
weapons is illustrated by the follow- 
ing progression since World War II: a 
“block buster” bomb carried by a B-29 
in World War IT had about 2.5 tons of 
TNT and, as the name implies, could 
destroy a city block. The Hiroshima 
bomb in 1945 had the equivalent of 
20,000 tons of TNT and could destroy 
an entire city. This “city buster” rep- 
resented an increase in the explosive 
power of a single weapon of 8,000 times 
over the “block buster” of World War 
II. But the 20 kiloton bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima, causing 140,000 casual- 
ties and devastating an area of five 
square miles, is small by comparison 
with the thousand times more powerful 
20 megaton bomb of today. Yet even 
this pales beside the explosive power 
of the 100 megaton bomb of which 
Khrushchev speaks and the fact that 
there is no theoretical upper limit to 
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the explosive power that can be de- 
veloped. 

Likewise, the speed of delivery of such 
weapons has vastly increased. It has 
jumped from 300 miles per hour in 
World War II to almost 300 miles per 
minute in the missile age. A missile can 
travel the 4,000 miles from Russia to 
Los Angeles or San Francisco in less 
than twenty minutes. It can reach any 
target in the United States in thirty 
minutes and can reach all United States 
overseas bases in less time than that. 
Added to this is the technological race 
which tends to make obsolescent the 
latest weapon systems even before they 
have come off the production lines. 

The arms race is also characterized by 
the magnitude of military budgets and 
the amount of the world’s resources de- 
voted to military purposes. It is esti- 
mated that states today spend $330 
million a day on military programs. 
The world’s annual military budget ap- 
proximates $120 billion and, roughly 
speaking, the talents and energies of 
over 50 million civilian and uniformed 
personnel are spent on military projects 
and related assignments which, if spent 
for economic and social purposes, could 
substantially increase over time the liv- 
ing standards of the peoples of the 
world. 

These are the kind of facts that are 
not pleasant to contemplate, ‘but are 
necessary to dwell upon if we are to 
address ourselves to the problems of 
the nuclear-missile era which was born 
at Alamagorda in 1945 and came of age 
in 1957 when Sputnik and later Ex- 
plorer I flashed like meteors through 
outer space. For the United States, 
this means that, for the first time in 
history, the totalitarian empire of So- 
viet Russia and the mighty democracy 
of America are brought face to face on 
the firing line of global conflict.’ For 
the first time, all of the United States— 
its cities, its peoples, its homes, its 


schools, its farms, and its factories—~are 
face to face with Soviet military might. 
For the first time in its history, each 
nation is literally a front-line nation. 


CLASH OF IDEOLOGIES 


Another dominant characteristic of the 
world in which we live is the clash of 
two conflicting ideologies, each sup- 
ported by powerful competing military 
and ‘social systems. On one side is the 
Communist bloc led by the Soviet Un- 
ion; on the other, that part of the world 
in which the strongest military and eco- 
nomic power is the United States. What 
makes the arms race and the revolution 
in weapons systems truly ominous is 
that these new, powerful, modern weap- 
ons systems are in the hands of a disci- 
plined Communist leadership which is 
dedicated to the proposition that, in the 
end, communism: will rule the world— 
and which would use its military and 
economic power as the base for accom- 
plishing world domination by infiltra- 
tion and subversion under cover of a 
professed doctrine of “peaceful coexist- 
ence.” 

The Soviet leaders, above everything 
else, seem confident that time is on their 
side; that the dialectic of history will 
move the people of the world inexorably, 
scientifically toward the acceptance of a 
Communist world; that the balance of 
forces in the world is changing in their 
favor. One thing they fear is that a 
minor incident, a miscalculation, or the 
contradictions of “the imperialist, capi- 
talist system” will set off a general war 
that would devastate the world includ- 
ing, of course, themselves. ‘Thereforé, 
the Soviet leadership sees it in its inter- 
est to avoid a general nuclear war, to 
stress peaceful coexistence and competi- 
tion, and to seek and use every oppor- 
tunity at hand to advance toward the 
goal of world communism. To the Com- 
munist, the end justifies the means, and 
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he will, with skill and determination, 
use any means to achieve this goal. 

Supporting the Western world are not 
only a diversity of dynamic productive 
economic and social systems but a mili- 
tary strength which is the most power- 
ful in the world. As the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense has recently pointed 
‘out, the United States alone has a nu- 
clear retaliatory force of such lethal 
power that, if an enemy were to chal- 
lenge it, it would be an act of self-de- 
struction on his part. The destructive 
power which the United States could 
bring to bear even after a Soviet sur- 
prise attack would be as great or greater 
than the total force which the Soviet can 
launch against the United States in a 
first strike. 

The central question is whether ʻa 
world in which antithetical and conflict- 
ing systems, each possessing the mili- 
tary power to destroy the other, is a 
prison in which man’s only recourse is 
to await his executioner? The truth is 
that we are caught in a circle composed 
in part of the arms race and in part 
of political conflict. In times past, such 
conflicts as, those between a fanatic 
Islam and a crusading Christendom 
have gradually petered out, each’ side 
retaining its universal goal. Toynbee, 
for example, believes that such may be 
the case in time in the conflict between 
communism and the non-Communist 
free world. However, to break the cir- 
cle, a start must be made. Progress on 
either political issues or arms control 
and disarmament can lead to progress 
on the other. Neither is necessarily a 
precondition to the other. 


BASES FOR A PEACEFUL SOLUTION 


- There are four hopeful factors which 

might lay the basis for a possible peace- 
ful- resolution of the present political 
conflict and for meaningful disarma- 
ment. 


Nuclear strategic standoff 


Much has been written in current lit- 
erature regarding “strategic deterrence,” 
“stabilized deterrence,” “nuclear stale- 
mate,” and “invulnerable second strike.” 
This is not the place for an extensive 
discussion of these various theories and 
arguments. It is sufficient to point out 
that, although deterrence resulting from 
the possession on each side of powerful 
strategic nuclear strike forces is a posi- 
tive factor in curbing large-scale aggres- 
sion, it is not automatic in the sense 
that it is a guarantee against strategic 
attack nor is it by itself an adequate 
military strategy in that it applies 
mainly to the strategic area.- Still, it is 
a hopeful factor in assisting to prevent 
an all-out nuclear holocaust in the ab- 
sence of effective arms control and dis- 
armament agreements. 

President Kennedy, in his Defense 
Budget Message last year, laid down ` 
the administration’s strategic concept 
when he said our strategic arms and de- 
fenses must be adequate to deter any 
deliberate attack on the United States 
or our allies—by making it clear to any 
potential aggressor that sufficient re- 
taliatory forces will be able to survive 
a first strike and penetrate his defenses 
in order to inflict unacceptable losses on 
him. 

The Soviet position is more am- 
biguous, and there is little in their state- 
ments which leads one to believe they 
follow a clear-cut, conscious policy of 
deterrence. They now claim they no 
longer believe war to be inevitable and 
that the increase in Soviet power has so 
shifted the world relation of forces as to 


- make capitalist encirclement impossible. 


Likewise, they no longer seem to lean 
toward building their military strength 
toward a direct military solution. In- 
stead, they seem to be working toward 
a political and military environment 
which induces the West to refrain from 
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using its strategic power, at the same 
time permitting the Soviets to pursue 
their political ends vigorously with a va- 
riety of weapons. In the main, then, 
they—like the United States—practice a 
policy of deterrence, and this, there- 
fore, is a hopeful basis for the avoidance 
of general war. 


Evolution of the Soviet Union 


Another hopeful factor which might 
help over time in laying the basis of a 
peaceful solution is the gradual—some- 
times almost. imperceptible—evolution 
of the Soviet Union away from the iso- 
lated, harsh police state of Stalin to- 
ward what we in the West would call 
more normal behavior. There is hope 
in the fact that Khrushchev and some 
of the Soviet people are coming out 
from behind their Iron Curtain at the 
same time that the Soviet Union is per- 
mitting some relaxation on the move- 
ment of people and information from 
the Western world into the Soviet bloc. 

To an increasing extent, the Soviet 
intelligentsia—the Soviet mind—is com- 
ing out of the Stalinist deepfreeze of 
isolation and repression and is begin- 
ning to thaw in the first direct rays of 


sunlight. For the Soviet scientist to be. 


effective in his contribution to Soviet 
military might, he must be permitted 
to seek out the truth with greater free- 
dom. Likewise, from the field of sci- 
ence, the Soviet leader is learning that 
technology is imposing its own changes 
on Communist doctrine by fixing limits 
to the means which can be safely used 
to achieve its ends. 

Factors responsible for such evolution 
as there appears to be are: the death of 
Stalin and the emergence of a somewhat 
different type of leadership; a greater 
sense of security resulting from nuclear- 
missile-satellite accomplishments; the 
spread of education;.an improved stand- 
ard of living; increased contacts with 


the outside world; the rise of younger, 
less dogmatic, less doctrinaire leaders; 
the fact that the urge for freedom can- 
not be rooted out by force or friction; 
and, not the least, the fact that the Rus- 
sian people are human beings who have 
human reactions. 


Atlantic community and the United Na- 
tions 


A third hopeful factor which might 
assist in. laying the foundation for a 
peaceful resolution of the present con- 
flict is the continuing development and 
growth of two powerful forces for peace: 
the Atlantic community and the United 
Nations. 

Recently, the power, purpose, and will 
of the Atlantic community has been im- 
measurably strengthened. No longer is 
it concerned ‘only with military arms. 
The enlargement of markets and the 
lowering of internal barriers to trade in 
western Europe have given a new and 
dramatic economic strength to the At- 
lantic community. Every day, in aid, 
trade, defense, diplomacy, and monetary 
affairs, the partnership of the Atlantic 
nations is growing-—as President Ken- 
nedy has said—“not like a volcanic 
mountain in one mighty explosion but 
like a coral reef, from the accumulating 
activity of all.” 

Likewise, despite its many weaknesses, . 
the United Nations is growing in num- 
bers and in activities which help lay 
the basis for a peaceful resolution of the 
present conflict in a divided world. The 
United Nations in the Congo and else- 
where is serving as a powerful moderator 
of differences and as a vehicle for joint 
projects. It represents the hopeful be- 
ginnings of a “parliament of man” 
where complaints and grievances may 
be taken and redress sought. As the 
President has said: “Our instrument and 
our hope is the United Nations—and I 
see little merit in the impatience of 
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those who would abandon this imperfect 
world instrument because they dislike 
our imperfect world.” 


Common interests of the non-Communist 
and Communist worlds 


Finally, the fourth hopeful factor 
which might assist in laying the basis 
for the peaceful resolution of the pres- 
ent conflict is the common interests of 
the Western and Communist worlds. 
For obvious and natural reasons, each 
side has a common interest in avoiding 
general war and in developing a higher 
standard of living for its people. 

Americans and the entire Free World 
have a deep commitment to an enduring 
peace and to the development of the 
material welfare of mankind. What is 
less evident to many are similar interests 
on the part of the Soviet bloc. Still, 
most United States experts on the Soviet 
Union would agree that Soviet leaders 
are convinced that time is on their side 
and that the one thing they wish to 
avoid is a war which would destroy 
them before the ripe fruit, a Com- 


munized world, drops into their laps. | 


As a recent Soviet government state- 
ment said: 


Hundreds of millions of human beings 
would lose their lives in the flames of war. 
Centers of world production and culture 
would become smoking ruins. Even after 
the end of the war its horrible consequences 
in the form of radioactive contamination, 
which knows of no national borders, would 
be crippling the health of and bringing 
death to future generations for many years 
to come. l 


It is to the Soviet advantage—as they 
see it—to avoid general war. 


Likewise, it is to the Soviet interest 


to be free of the economic burden of 
the arms race and to be free to use 
these resources in fulfilling their vari- 
ous five-, seven-, and twenty-year plans 
for economic and social improvement. 
One only has to read the Khrushchev 


and Communist party statements at the 
recent Twenty-second Party Congress 
and to know of the tremendous emphasis 
placed on economic development in the 
Soviet Union to be convinced that eco- 
nomic betterment is a deep and con- 
tinuing interest. 

Because there are at least these four 
factors—the nuclear standoff and de- 
velopment of workable deterrence, the 
gradual evolution of the Soviet Union 
toward more acceptable standards, the 
growth and development of the Atlantic 
community and the United Nations, 
and the common interest of the Soviet 
and Free World in avoiding general war 
and in proceeding with economic im- 
provement—working for amelioration of 
the present conflict, the answer to the 
central question is that the world is not 
a prison in- which man is doomed to 
await his executioner but is a world in 
which, if ingenuity is shown, there is 
the possibility of an era of great prom- 
ise. The two sides may not be able 
quickly to achieve a stable peace for 
some time to come. But what each 
can do is direct its energies into com- 
petition in science and technology, in 
education, and in the improvement of 
health and economic conditions. Thus, 
while general war is avoided, man’s lot 
can be improved and the edges of the 
present conflict made less sharp. Hope- 
fully, this will result in the emergence 
of a reasonably free and peaceful world 
sharing common standards of justice 
and conduct. 


UNITED STATES POSITION 


We have attempted to sketch certain 
problems of the world in which we live 
and to balance against these certain 
favorable factors working toward the 
peaceful solution of these problems. 
This, then, leads to a description of 
the United States approach to the sub- 
ject of control and disarmament in a 
divided world; the three basic criteria 
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for the formulation of United States 
arms control and disarmament policy; 
and, finally, the principal features of 
the new United States disarmament plan. 


Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 


The establishment by. statute of a 
permanent Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency is an indication itself of 
the serious approach which the United 
States is taking. No comparable govern- 
ment agency or effort exists anywhere 
else in the world. 

The new Agency was created by Con- 
gress at the very end of the last session. 
In fact, the passage of the bill occurred 
just in time for the President to an- 
nounce it on September 25, 1961 in 
the same speech to the United Nations 
in which he made public the new United 
States disarmament plan. The Agency 
is independent in that it has its own 
statute, its own budget, its own con- 
tracting authority, its own documents 
collection, and its own personnel. It is 
responsible to the President in certain 
areas—primarily research and studies— 
and to the Secretary of State in others, 
principally the conduct of negotiations. 

It is an ultimate goal of the United 
States to free the world from the scourge 
of war and from the dangers and 
burdens of armaments, in which the use 
of force has been subordinated to the 
rule of law, and in which international 
adjustments to a changing world are 
achieved peacefully. .The Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency was created 
to move toward this goal by dealing 
with the problem of the reduction and 


control of armaments and by making: 


-progress toward ultimate world dis- 
armament. 

It is a “new agency of peace,” but 
not of “peace at any price.” It views 
disarmament and arms control as a 
means of achieving a more secure world 
and, therefore, a more secure United 
States. It does not look upon disarma- 


ment as an end in itself. Consequently, 
it is not a rallying point for those who 
would unilaterally disarm on the as- 
sumption that such action might lead: to 
peace. Its firm purpose is to obtain 
international agreements which, while 
they promote peace, do not diminish na- 
tional security. It does not believe 
that the United States should enter 
agreements to disarm based on mere 
trust of the word of other governments. 
It believes that every disarmament 
agreement should be effectively verified 
so that no party might secretly evade its 
obligations. While seeking by every 
possible means to contribute to the 
achievement of genuine peace through 
arms control and disarmament, the 
Agency sees no contradiction between 
this aim and the national determination 
to maintain a strong defense force 
sufficient to deter or meet aggression in 
accordance with conditions at the time. 
To pursue of only one of these policies 
to the exclusion of the other is to court 
disaster, but, taken together, they pro- 
vide the most promising way by which 
we can assure our survival. 


United States view of the role of arms 
control and disarmament 


First, it is the United States view that 
arms control and disarmament can serve 
as a vehicle for communication between 
the opposing great powers and, thus, 
serve to increase understanding and 
reduce tensions in a divided world. Not 
only, for example, are formal negotia- 
tions, such as the eighteen-nation dis- 
armament conference, useful for this 
purpose but perhaps even more im- 
portant are the many private delegation 
exchanges and individual conversations 
that surround such formal meetings. 

Second, arms control and disarma- 
ment can be a realistic instrument for 
reducing the chances of war by accident, 
miscalculation, and surprise attack. 
Both sides have expressed interest in 
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such measures and have produced pro- 
posals designed to accomplish this ob- 
jective. An example is the exchange of 
ground observation posts at key loca- 
tions to report on the movement and 
concentration of forces. In addition, 
the United States is interested in uni- 
lateral measures to reduce the risk of 
war by accident—measures which may 
or may not be reciprocated by the other 
side and which do not have to be the 
subject of formal agreement. An ex- 
ample of this type was seen in the ad- 
vance publicity on the movement of 
United States troops to Europe in Oper- 
ation Longthrust, which took place last 
winter. : 

Third, arms control and disarmament 
can be a practical means for stopping 
the arms race and reducing armaments. 
In this area would be such measures as 
those to contain and reduce the nuclear 
threat and to promote the peaceful uses 
of outer space. 

Fourth, arms control and disarma- 
ment can be the pathway to the goal 
of a free, peaceful, and disarmed world. 
It offers a vehicle and a road map for 
helping to achieve the objective of 
uniting by peaceful means the presently 
divided world. 

The formulation of United States dis- 
armament policy is carried out with 
reference to certain basic criteria. These 
include the necessity to make arms 
control and disarmament plans meet 
the criteria of military or security 
soundness. United States disarmament 
proposals must not affect the security 
of the United States adversely. and, in 


fact, must improve the security of the . 


United States and of other countries. 
.In order to accomplish this, the United 
States has based its approach to dis- 
armament on the need to insure that 
disarmament be balanced, phased, and 
adequately safeguarded so that at no 
time is the United States, or any other 
country, In any way at a relative dis- 


advantage compared with its original 
position. Likewise, these governing 
principles require that all disarmament 
obligations be effectively verified from 
the time the agreement comes into force 
by the progressive institution of verif- 
cation arrangements. Finally, it is es- 
sential, as national armaments are re- 
duced, for the United Nations and re- 
lated peace-keeping institutions to be 
progressively strengthened in order to 
insure international security and the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

The United States has learned from 
experience that its disarmament pro- 
gram must meet the criterion of being 
acceptable to other governments and 
their people. Thus, in developing its 
disarmament program of September 25, 
1961, which was presented to the eigh- 


.teen-nation conference and elaborated 


in a treaty outline of April 18, 1962, 
efforts were made to meet the interests . 
of .other governments, particularly of 
our Western negotiating partners. The 
program had to build on the best of 
past experience, incorporate the essential 
ideas of these countries’ own proposals, 
and, at the same time, be reasonably 
responsive to the ideas and interest of 
the nonaligned countries. In the case 
of the September 25 program, this 
meant that increased emphasis had to 
be given to a commitment to seek gen- 
eral and complete disarmament at the ` 
same time leaving wide open the door 
to the agreement on individual measures 
of a stabilizing nature which might be 
undertaken immediately. It also meant 
an increased emphasis on, nuclear de- 
livery vehicles, on the containment of 
the spread of nuclear weapons, on sig- 
nificant reductions in the first stage, on 
the early creation of an expanded con- 
trol organ, and on the strengthening of 
United Nations peace-keeping ma- 
chinery. 

An important part of the United 
States approach to arms control and 
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disarmament is that the United States 
programs meet the criterion of serious 


negotiability. This means that plans 


should be so conceived that. not only 
the Western allies accept it but that the 
Soviets would find that it had taken their 
proposals and interests into account and 
had advanced to meet them. In this 
respect, there is found, perhaps, the 
greatest difficulty for the simple reason 
that previous Soviet plans lacked such 
important safeguards that it made them 
appear to be unrealistic documents 
whose major purpose was propaganda. 

Still, the United States plan of Sep- 
tember 25, 1961 and its elaboration in 
the treaty outline of April 18, 1962, 
for , example, did take into account 
the strong Soviet insistence on a com- 
mitment to a single treaty for gen- 
eral and complete disarmament, the 
Soviet interest in less extensive inspec- 
tion, the Soviet emphasis on delivery 
vehicles, the Soviet interest in nuclear 
containment, and other Soviet objec- 
tives. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


As indicated at the beginning of this 
article, what makes the prospect for 
some agreement possible is the mutual 
concern, shown by both sides, about the 
future of a world divided by ideology 
and endangered by an arms race in 
modern weapons which many informed 
observers believe can—if unchecked— 
lead only to war and resulting catas- 
trophe. What is needed as never be- 
fore is more effective research and study 
of the problems of arms control and 
disarmament by governments and co- 


operation between governments if the’ 


governments are to be truly responsive 
to the desires: of their people and to 
the needs of today. For today’s de- 


velopments in science and technology 
tend to make obsolete not only yester- 
day’s military weapons, but also yester- 
day’s foreign policies, and, fortunately, 
also even previous Communist doctrine. 
What was good for 1945, for 1950, and 
even for 1960 is not good enough for 
today. 

The past history of man’s inhumanity 
to man bears witness to his tragic 
failures in this regard. In the last 500 
years, covering the period of modern 
world history, there have been 300 wars, 
or three wars every five years. In the 
twentieth century alone, there have been 
thirty wars in sixty years and, of these, 
two world wars occurring in a span of 
just twenty-five years. 

What is needed above all is to break 
the log jam on the path to peace by a 
real first step in the area of arms con- 
trol and disarmament. I believe that 
a sound start has been made in that 
direction by the creation of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency and the development of the 
United States disarmament plan. We 
are only at the beginning, however; the 
greatest tasks still lie ahead. 

Candor demands that we accept the 
prospects of lengthy effort to reach 
honest and workable disarmament agree- 
ments. It would be a rash man who 
would stipulate that this can or will be 
achieved in a given time period. But, 
we have enjoyed some success in our 
efforts to secure seemingly unrealizable 
political agreements with the Commu- 
ist wotld. If these experiences are any 
guide, we can hope that disarmament 
progress may also be achieved in our 
time. Certainly, few would question 
the need for such progress and the 
clear determination of the United States 
to pursue its efforts in this direction 


with vigor and imagination. - 


The United States and the Far East 


By W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 


ABSTRACT: After its failure to penetrate western Europe 
after World War II, communism looked to the East. Like 
other developing areas, the countries of the Far East have 
many and diverse needs. Capital investment is essential; 
their economies are so poor that it is difficult for them to save. 
One advantage the Communists have is that they can enforce 
savings by keeping down consumption and using capital for 
industrial development. At the same time, Asians demand a 
better and fuller life. The task for the United States and the 
West is to show that our system of freedom not only provides 
for human dignity but also for food, housing, education, and 
other fruits of the twentieth century. Motivated, perhaps, by 
their own failures compared with the successes of the free coun- 
tries in the Far East, the Communists have been on the march, 
especially in Southeast Asia. The United States can do much 
to assist freedom and prosperity in the Far East through liberal 
trade policies and by helping the people of the free countries to 
resist Communist aggression and, at the same time, to improve 
their living conditions. The Communist force is a reactionary 
one, denying the right of independence of thought, the dignity 
of the individual, values men have considered worth struggling 
for through the generations. The United States does not in- 
tend to leave an open road for despotism. In this dangerous 
and exciting period, the American people must develop stamina 
to stay with the struggle as long as necessary to achieve the 
objectives of freedom throughout the world.—Ed. 
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HE free countries of Asia are in 

the front line of the struggle against 
communism. The whole of the area, 
from Iran, Pakistan, Afghanistan, India, 
across Southeast Asia, Japan, and 
Korea, is in the front line against the 
Communist wall. The Communists are 
making a desperate effort to penetrate, 
to take over, through subversion, threat 
of force, and force itself. 

It is interesting that, after the war, 
Stalin believed that western Europe 
would be the first area of Communist 
expansion. I was in Russia during the 
war, and I think the first telegram I 
sent along these lines was in March of 
1945. It became evident that Stalin 
thought that the dislocations as well as 
the destruction of the war would make 
it impossible for the western European 
countries to redevelop their economies 
rapidly enough and that they would 
suffer from hunger and unemployment 
to a degree that would make them a 
ready prey to Communist take-over. 

The action of the- United States, 
through the Marshall Plan, frustrated 
Stalin’s aims. As we look back at the 
Marshall Plan, it has succeeded beyond 
anyone’s fondest dreams. It is true that 
it was an enormous investment—some 
$12 billion, of which several billion have 
been and are being repaid now because 
of the recovery in Europe. But, when 
we see that we have today allies, ready 
and willing to share our responsibilities 
in the world—not just for defense in 
Europe, but also in the other areas of 
the world important to all of us—it is 
certainly true that the Marshall Plan is 
still alive and still having an effect on 
the actions of Europe. One evidence is 


This article is the text of extemporaneous 
remarks to the Annual Spring Meeting, 
Fourth Session, Saturday morning, April 14. 
The question-and-answer session which fol- 
lowed the address is reproduced at the end 
of the article. 


the Common Market, which I will speak 
of a little later. — 

When. Stalin was stopped, and Com- 
munist influence thrown back, there 
was a conscious move to the under- 
developed countries—first, China, with 
the results that you know; then, pres- 
sure on all of the underdeveloped and 
developing countries. It has been con- 
sidered—by the Kremlin and also by 
Peiping—that the underdeveloped coun- 
tries would now become the fertile field 
for Communist expansion. 

I think it is fair to say that develop- 
ments in Asia are already giving con- 
vincing proof that, if we show the same 
kind of understanding of what the prob- 
lems are in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries that we did in Europe—and it is 
going to be more difficult to do so—if 
we have the same initiative and the 
same understanding, we can frustrate 
the Communist aims today just as we 
stopped Stalin in Europe. 

The situation confronting the develop- 
ing nations—not only in Asia but else- 
where—is more complex than the re- 
construction of the industrial nations 
that had the institutions, the skills, and 
the governmental machinery. What 
they needed was capital and encourage- 
ment. The needs of the developing 
countries are far more diverse. I sup- 
pose the most important of all is educa- 
tion, then the development of skills of 
all sorts, including that of administra- 
tion in government, knowledge of agri- 
culture, industry, sanitation, almost 
every phase of human life. Capital in- 
vestment is obviously essential. Their 
economies are so poor that it is very 


- difficult for them to set aside very much 


themselves from savings. That is one 
advantage the Communists have: they 
can enforce savings by keeping down 


‘consumption and using it ruthlessly for 


industrial development. 
At the same time, there is an increas- 
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ing demand in Asia for a better and 
fuller life, which people feel they are 
entitled to with the gaining of independ- 
ence from colonial status. Nationalist 
feelings have been aroused and people 
feel that there is no reason why they 
should not have a better life than the 
one they have had to endure .over the 
centuries. 

We had the pleasure of meeting the 
new vice-president and foreign minister 
of the Philippines, Emmanuel Pelaez, at 
a recent meeting of the heads of mission 
in the Far East. He made a most 
dramatic address. He expressed his 
views of the need for development. I 
will read a sentence of his speech. “We 
must prove to every Asian that our 
system of freedom not only ennobles 
and enriches the human spirit but also is 
able to provide food, housing, education 
——the fruits of the twentieth century.” 

To this end, there is much to be done. 
Yet, much has already been achieved. 
I believe it is fair to state categorically 
that communism is not, as Khrushchev 
claims, “the wave of the future” nor, as 
the Chinese more poetically say, “the 
East Wind is prevailing over the West 
Wind.” 


SUCCESSES IN THE FAR East 


We see so much in the newspapers of 
the difficulties in Southeast Asia, South 
Vietnam, Laos. I would like to speak 
of some of the extraordinary successes 
that have been achieved in the Far East 

since the war. 


Japan 


Japan is the outstanding example of 
what hard work and free enterprise can 
accomplish. In the past decade, Japan’s 
economy has been expanding at an an- 
nual rate of 9 per cent. This is a sub- 
stantially greater rate than Khrush- 
chev’s boast for the Soviet Union. There 
again is proof that you do not need a 
Communist society or Communist or- 


ganization to achieve rapid economic 
growth. Moreover, Japan’s economic 
advances have not been in industry 
alone, they have included agriculture. 
As the result of our stimulation, Japan 
undertook a land-reform program, not 
simply the division of the land, but the 
necessary organization that goes with 
it, the co-operatives, the credits, and so 
forth. Tenancy has been practically 
eliminated, and, as a result, agricultural 
production has gone up about 50 per 
cent in this past decade. Today, Japan 
is producing 85 per cent of all her food. 
This compares favorably with other 
industrial nations. One has often 
wondered how the Japanese could live 
on that small island with such a-large 
population, but, when we recall that 
Great Britain imports half her food, we 
see what an extraordinary step forward 
the Japanese have made in the intensive 
cultivation of their very limited soil. 


Communist failures 


These achievements are in marked 
contrast with what you see across the 
China Sea, in mainland China. The 
commune system has collapsed, and 
agricultural production has suffered, not 
just because of the bad weather, but 
because of the poor organization, the 
inability of the Communists to under- 
stand that agricultural production must ` 
be based on the incentive of free men. 
It is certainly not an accident that, 
after forty-five years of communism in | 
the Soviet Union, Khrushchev had to 
call a meeting of the Central Committee 
of the Communist party in Moscow in 
order to try to find out why the Com- 
munist system was not providing an 
adequate diet for the Russian people. 
This, in spite of the fact that some 
40 to 45 per cent of the people in Russia 
are still on the land, against about 8 per 
cent in this country. 

There is not a single Communist coun- 
try that has made a success of commu- 
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nism in agriculture. Countries such as 
Yugoslavia and Poland have abandoned 
some of the aspects and have gone back 
to private. ownership and production and 
have improved their situations. That is 
something that we somehow fail to bring 
out. After all, food production is the 
most basic and fundamental of all essen- 
tial productions. 

It is interesting that the Food and 
Agricultural Organization (FAO) of the 
United Nations, in last year’s report, 
spoke of the Far East and made a con- 
trast between the progress that is being 
achieved in agriculture in free Asia and 
the retrogression of agriculture in Com- 
munist China. The report cites as “the 
most encouraging development in world 
agriculture during the year (1961) the 
increase in agricultural production in 
the Far East, excluding Communist 
China.” In contrast, the situation in 
agriculture in Communist’ China is de- 
scribed as a “disastrous setback.” 

The collapse of the commune system 
on the China mainland has ended the 
much-vaunted “Great. Leap Forward.” 
It is now apparently being disavowed 
by the regime. Industrial development 
has been grinding to a halt, and indus- 
trial production went down last year, as 
compared with the year before, substan- 
tially. Even in consumer goods, the re- 
ports that we have indicate that the 
cloth ration has been reduced to three 
feet of cloth for the first six months 
of 1961—and this contrasts with over 
twenty-seven yards in free China and 
sixty yards per person per year in Japan. 


Taiwan 


The disastrous situation in mainland 
China is in sharp contrast with the prog- 
ress achieved in free China. Taiwan is 
a telling contrast to the chaos that exists 
across the Formosa Strait. In agricul- 
ture, again as a result of a very care- 
fully worked out land reform which we 


can be proud of having participated in, 
86 per: cent of the farmers on Taiwan 
own their own land. And the same 
FAO report for 1961 cites that the Re- 
public of China is a society based on 
small family farms, which is emerging, 
and “the general standard of productiv- 
ity and the standard of living is rising.” 

As in the case of Japan, agriculture 
in the past decade increased production 
by 55 per cent and, in spite of the very 
heavy rise in population, 3.5 per cent, 
and in spite of an increased per capita 
consumption, because of the improving 
standards of living, Taiwan is still able 
to export an equal value of agricultural 
products to what she is importing. In- 
dustrial production has gone up‘175 per 
cent. On Taiwan, in spite of their very 
heavy defense expenditures, the annual 
economic growth has been at the rate of > 
7 per cent, about equal to what the So- 
viets claim. | 

In education, a big advance has been 
made. Whereas, a decade ago, there 
were only 8,000 college students, today 
there are 35,000 enrolled. Ninety-five 
per cent of primary school-age children 
are enrolled in schools. In the last dec- 
ade, secondary school students have in- 
creased from about 150,000 to over 
400,000. 

This shows what the skills and hard 


work of the Chinese people can achieve 


in freedom. 


Philippines 


In the Philippines, the democratic 
process has taken solid hold. The newly 
elected government of President Maca- 
pagal campaigned on an anticorruption 
platform. This new government shows 
new vigor in stamping out some of the 
bad practices of the past, is showing 
new determination to mobilize the hu- 
man and material ‘resources in those 
islands. We can take pride in the fact 
that we did bequeath to the Philippines 
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an educational system which makes the 
Philippines among the highest in literacy 
in the Far East. 


TRADE 


Another important aspect—I would 
like to go back to Japan—is that her 
prodigous progress has been achieved 
through trade, not through our aid. 
Some aid was given to Japan for relief 
immediately after the war—and, inci- 
dentally, she is paying back about a 
quarter of it, about $400 million, I be- 
lieve, which indicates her readiness to 
fulfill her responsibilities. Japan is also 
helping in the underdeveloped countries, 
in technical assistance as well as in capi- 
tal. This tremendous growth of the 
Japanese economy has been based on 
exchange of goods with other countries. 
The fact that markets were available to 
her made it possible to do this. We 
must remember, in connection with our 
own program, that we encouraged and 
fostered this extraordinary rise in Japan, 
_ and we cannot turn the clock back and 
build up tariffs against her. 


We have benefited through Japan’s 


growth. Today, Japan is the largest 
importer of American agricultural prod- 
ucts and, next to Canada, the largest 
single customer of United States prod- 
ucts generally. We hear a lot about the 
Japanese imports into the United States, 
but we hear very little about our sales. 
Yet, it is a fact that, during the last five 
years, we have sold about $1.7 billion 
more of. goods than we have purchased 
from Japan. 

The experience of Japan in-the last 
four or five years proves again what we 
have known, but which is not thor- 
oughly understood, that, as countries 
expand their industrial production, our 
trade expands with it and we prosper 
with that country. There was much 
talk in the early days of the Marshall 
Plan that we were helping to build up 
rivals, competitors.: It is interesting 


that, as Japan has prospered, our ex- 
ports to Japan have increased—they 
have almost trebled since 1955, $600 
million in that year as against $1.7 bil- 
lion last year. 


Trade Expansion Program 


As we get into the discussion of the 
President’s Trade Expansion Program, 
which is a bold move of hitting the iso- 
lationists head on, we should remember 
certain factors. This program is de- 
signed to assist international trade that 
is vital to the development of the free 
world and ourselves. 

The European Common Market, which 
I have mentioned before, really resulted 
from the Marshall Plan. There were 
two conceptions which we Americans 
brought to Europe. One was the need 
for the integration of Europe, if it were 
to survive and prosper. The Common 
Market is the result of work that was 
done a decade or more ago. The other 
was increased productivity. We did a 
lot to help educate labor and indus- 
try in Europe to understand that the 
condition which existed in the interwar 
period—of low production with high 
profits and the fear that increased pro- 
ductivity would throw people out of 
work—had to be changed. Since then, 
Europe has gone ahead faster than we 
have. The student has done better than 
the teacher. 

This Trade Expansion Program pro- 
vides for negotiations on a broad front 
rather than the very tedious process in 
which we have been engaged during the 
last thirty years of the reciprocal tariff 
program. It permits negotiation for 
mutual reduction of trade barriers. This 
is necessary to protect and expand our 
agricultural sales in Europe because of 
the tendency in some of the European 
countries to overprotect their own agri- 
cultural production and, also, to expand 
and protect our industrial markets in 
Europe. I: think all of you will agree 
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that one of the basic reasons for the 
outstanding growth of prosperity in the 
United States has been that we have 
had the benefit, through the generations, 
of a continent of free trade. 

Once in the middle of the 1920’s, 
about 1927, I was in Paris, as a repre- 
sentative of the United States Chapter of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. The International Chamber of 
Commerce met there, and I happened to 
be the only American member. There- 
fore, I had a chance to talk very freely 
with the European industrialists, bank- 
ers, and businessmen. We had an in- 
formal meeting one evening in which we 
discussed the various reasons why the 
United States was going forward so 
rapidly and Europe was practically stag- 
nating. Everyone reported, in one way 
or another, that it was our continent of 
free trade, as against the tariff barriers 
which existed in Europe. - They said 
that, unless there was some agreement 
in the military field, Europe could never 
be a free trade area. That is why I felt 
that the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization would probably do a great deal 
to pull Europe together economically. 
As long as there are individual armies in 
countries that are suspicious of each 
other, the national security interest 
obviously requires the protection of in- 
dustries which are uneconomic. 

I think it is very fair to say, with the 
Common Market developing as it is, 
there is every reason to think that Eu- 
rope will be able to move ahead rapidly 
and that we should share in the attend- 
ant prosperity, provided, of course, 
Europe does develop low tariff barriers 
rather than a high wall. Therefore, the 
President’s program is absolutely essen- 
tial to protect our interests in this very 
important field in Europe. 

There has been some apprehension in 
other countries. Japan has been rather 
suspicious and has been wondering 
whether she was going to be left out. 


But the most-favored-nation principle 
will be applied to any reduction of tariffs 
negotiated with Europe. Therefore, 
Japan will benefit. At the same time, 
there are other aspects of this pro- 
gram—the protection of tropical prod- 
ucts, stimulation of their sale, and at- 
tempts in other ways to stimulate the 
trade of the underdeveloped areas. 


INDUSTRY AND DEVELOPMENT 


Another interesting fact about Japan’s 
development is that it shows, again, 
that it is far easier for a country, after 
it has broken through from an economy 
based largely on agricultural production 
or primary-goods production into. in- 
dustrial production, to move ahead rap- 
idly. It is a difficult transition, from 
the agricultural state into an industrial 
state. There are, unfortunately, very 
basic difficulties. The lower the level of 
a country’s production, the more diffi- 
cult the job is. It is unfortunately true 
that the more successful a country is, 
the easier it is to expand. It comes 
more or less automatically, without any 
great effort. 

In the Far East, poverty is great. 
Leaving out Communist China, there 
ate some 870 million people from Korea 
and Japan through India and Pakistan. 
That population is five times that of the 
United States, and, yet, the total gross 
national product of all of those nations 
is less than one fifth of our own. To 
put it in figures, the per capita gross 
national product is about $107, whereas 
ours is about $3,000. The principle of 
the rich getting richer and the poor, 
poorer is not quite true, but what is 
happening is that the spread between 
the less well-off countries and the more 
prosperous is increasing. And that Is 
very easy to understand, if I can take 
you through a few figures. 

Suppose we increase our gross na- 
tional product by 4 per cent. Our popu- 
lation increase is something less than 2 
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per cent—I think it is 1.75 per cent— 
per year. Apply that 2 per cent on 
$3,000; it is over $60. In the under- 
developed countries, with $107, a 7 per 
cent increase, which is a very large in- 
crease in gross national product, with a 
2 per cent population growth is only a 
$5 per capita increase. ‘Therefore, the 
road ahead is very slow, and we cannot 
expect miracles. On the other hand, 
when they do begin to become indus- 
trialized, there can be an accumulation 
of the effect of industrialization, and, 
when they break through, we can look 
for a very greatly stimulated world pros- 
perity. These figures indicate clearly 
that we have got to raise our sights in 
the provision of capital to the develop- 
ing countries of the world. 

It is encouraging that the industrial 
countries of Europe plus Japan, the 
United States, and Canada have got to- 
gether in the Development Assistance 
' Committee (DAC), which is working to 


attempt to see that each country gets | 


the capital that it needs for its devel- 


opment program. The countries them- — 


selves must learn to use capital well. 
Unless they have a well-thought-through 
program, no amount of capital will do 
them any good. It will be wasted, in 
fact. The receiving countries must, 
therefore, contribute in their planning, 
and they should, of course, be helped in 
that planning for the use of their human 
and material resources. 


CoMMUNIst AGGRESSIONS 


Southeast Asia is today the area in 
Asia under greatest pressure. South 
Vietnam is subject to direct Communist 
ageression through subversion and guer- 
rilla warfare. These guerrillas are or- 
ganized, directed, and supported from 
North Vietnam, in direct violation of 
the 1954 Geneva Accords. The Accords 
provided that there should be no inter- 
ference of one country with the other. 
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They are attempting to take over South 
Vietnam. Possibly one of the reasons 
for this assault is that conditions have 
been improving in South Vietnam, in 
spite of the difficulties. Agricultural 
production has gone up about a third. 
Enrollment in schools has gone up from 
about 300,000 in 1954 to about 1.5 mil- 
lion last year. Particularly in food pro- 
duction, in the North, as in other Com- 
munist countries, production has gone 
down. Maybe this contrast was some- 
thing which the North Vietnamese could. 
not stand. In any event, they have at- 
tacked, and it is a vicious attack. It is 
very difficult guerrilla warfare. It is 
well organized, and it is a difficult ac- 
tivity to stamp out. But the Viet- 
namese are vigorous people and they 
want to maintain their freedom and are 
ready to fight for it. 

At their request, the request of their 
government, we are providing them with 
what they need, training and equipping 
their military and antiguerrilla forces, 
local and provincial. We are also help- 
ing them with rapid transport by plane 
and by helicopter so that, when the 
guerrillas hit, they can be caught be- 
fore they get away. Our men are train- 
ing the defense and antiguerrilla forces. 
They are also training what are known 
as Civic Action Teams, teams made up 
of men with different skills, in order to 
bring to the villages as they are freed 
from the guerrilla attacks, in addition 
to defenses which are built up, assist- 
ance with educational problems, health, 
agricultural production problems, com- 
munications, roads, and so forth. “These 
teams come in behind the forces and at- 
tempt to give the people, as they are 
freed from the terror of the guerrillas, 
a better life in their own community. 


- That is one of the most effective ways. 


That was the way it was done in Ma- 
laya, and it is the only way this sub- 
version can be stamped out. It is inter- 
esting that this operation is not dis- 
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similar to that which we undertook fif- 
teen years ago in Greece. In Greece, 
guerrilla warfare was raging, and 
Greece was in a very, very difficult po- 
sition. With our help and the courage 
and determination of the Greek people, 
the Communist guerrillas were stamped 
out. Today Greece is playing an active 
part in the Atlantic community. 
. I am satisfied that the Vietnamese 
people have the courage and determina- 
tion to win the fight against the Viet 
Cong, the Communists, if we give them 
the helping hand that they need. But 
it is going to be a long pull, and we can- 
not expect quick results. In Malaya, it 
took nearly ten years. It need not take 
that long, in Vietnam, but it will take a 
number of years before it can be con- 
quered. But this is the fight of the 
Vietnamese, and it is not our fight. We 
must be careful not to make it appear to 
be our fight or else the Communists will 
call it an example of American colo- 
nialism. 


Civil war 


In Laos, the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. Here, there is: a civil war. 
When President Kennedy was inaugu- 
_ rated a year and a quarter ago, he was 
faced with three alternatives. One, to 
join in the civil war and protect the 
present government, either alone or 
through the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO). Two, to abandon 
the country. Or, three, to attempt to 
get a peaceful-settlement. He undertook 
the third, I think, very wisely. And 
negotiations have been conducted ever 
since. If we look at Laos, a year ago, 
the Communist forces were overrunning 
the country. A cease-fire was agreed to 
in early May. International agreement 
has been reached for the neutrality of 
the country. Now it requires the for- 
mation of a coalition government, a 
government of national unity, to bring 


x 


the fighting forces together. So far, 
they have been unable to reach an’ 
agreement. Our policy is to continue 
to urge the formation of such a govern- 
ment. In this we are supported by the 
other free countries participating in the 
Geneva conference. Our objective is to 
transfer the struggle from the military 
field to the political. We would con- 
tinue to assist Laos economically, and 
there is reason to believe that that coun- 
try can retain its independence. If 
the non-Communists will work together, 
they can succeed in retaining control. 
The Communists are in the minority. 
Also, the international agreements to 
end interference from the outside must 
be adhered to. 

One of the interesting and important 
commitments the Soviets undertook as 
cochairman with the British of the Ge- 
neva conference on Laos was that the 
two cochairmen should police the inter- 
national agreement. In other words, the 
Soviets have undertaken to see that the 
Chinese Communists and the North 
Vietnamese live up to this agreement. 
Incidentally, this includes agreement to 
stop the use of Laos as a corridor to 
support the guerrillas in South Vietnam. 

Thailand is another country at the 
front line. It is not under direct threat 
today, but there has been some Com- 
munist infiltration. Thailand has a very 
rich delta area which is one of the rich 
rice-producing areas of Asia. Thailand 
is a big rice exporter. In the north and 
northeast, it is primitive mountain coun- 
try which is open to Communist infiltra- 
tion. Thailand is undertaking, with our 
help, a vigorous community-develop- 
ment program to bring these villages 
some of the things they need—troads, 
communications, and the other things 
we have been talking about, education, 
health. With these factors developed, 
there is no reason why this country can- 
not become impervious to Communist 
infiltration. The important thing is to 
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do it before the threat becomes dan- 
gerous. And we must bear that in mind. 
We should not help only those countries 
that are under ‘direct threat. The time 
to help them is before they come di- 
rectly under the threat and help them 
become impervious to Communist sub- 
version. 


UNITED STATES POSITION 


I would like to recall to you what the 
President said a year ago in his Special 
Message on Urgent National Needs: 


. . . the adversaries of freedom plan to 
consolidate their territory—to exploit, to 
control, and finally to destroy the hopes 
of the world’s newest nations; and they 
have ambitions to do it before the end of 
this decade. It is a contest of will and 
purpose as’ well as force and violence—a 
battle for minds and souls as well as lives 
and territory. And in that contest, we can- 
not stand aside. 

We stand, as we have always stood from 
our earliest beginnings, for the independ- 
ence and equality of nations. This nation 
was born of revolution and raised in free- 
dom. And we do not intend to leave an 
open road for despotism. .. . 


Those words, I think, express clearly 
our national policy. One of the matters 
of basic importance is bringing home to 
ourselves and to the world that ours is 
the true revolution and that we are still 


involved in a dynamic, changing, and ` 


revolutionary society. No one can deny 
that there was a great social revolution 
in this country thirty years ago as a 
result of the disaster of the Depression. 
Today, revolutions are taking place 
almost every year changing our dynamic 
society to fit our growing needs and our 
responsibilities. | . 
The Communist force is a reactionar 
force in the world. It is denying those 
things men have struggled for through 
the generations—the right of independ- 
ence of thought, the dignity of the in- 


‘ner, 


dividual. It is turning to a new form 
of despotism wherein the state is all im- 
portant. 

We must understand some of the emo- 
tions of the Asians. I have complained 
frequently over the years that we have 
permitted Khrushchev to get us into the 
habit of talking—as he does—of this 
being a struggle between communism 
and capitalism. That is not the strug- 
gle. It is not an economic system that 
is in the balance. It is the freedom of 
men against a new dictatorship. 

We should recognize, too, that, in 
Asia, capitalism is not a good word. It 
is associated with the old colonialist- 
imperialist conceptions of the past. So- 
cialism is a word that they like. With 
their family traditions, socialism is a 
word that indicates co-operation in a 
society. 

We ought to be able to put forward 
our conceptions in a far more literate 
manner, a far more understandable man- 
In the first place, we should get 
the people of Asia to understand that 
communism is a failure in their princi- 
pal activity, agriculture. Secondly, that 
it does not give them the results that 
they ask for. 

There is an enormous change in the 
Soviet Union. I was there during the 
war, and I had a number of talks with — 
Stalin. He always said, as all Commu- 
nists will, that communism is destined | 
to take over the world. He thought that 
communism would thrive on the failures 
of capitalism. He once used a color- 
ful expression, saying ‘that communism 
would “breed in the cesspools of capi- 
talism.” Fifteen years later, in June of 
1959, I was in Moscow and had sev- 
eral very long talks with Khrushchev. 
After fifteen years, the new leader of 
the Soviet Union said, communism is 
going to rule. the world because “we are . 
making such an enormous success in the 
Soviet Union that other countries will 
be compelled to follow our example.” 
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That is an interesting change and an 
encouraging change, because it shows 
clearly that Khrushchev now has two 
great ambitions. One, the Communist 
ambition to further world communism. 
The other objective is to catch up with 
America. One reason that Americans 
are so popular in the Soviet Union is 
that, everywhere, you hear “catch up 
with America.” You cannot very suc- 


cessfully run a country down if, at the - 


same time, you are holding forth on 
catching up with that country. There- 
fore, there is tremendous interest in our 
country. Khrushchev does not want 
war. The differences that exist between 
Peiping and Moscow are based, to some 
extent, in the difference in the stage 
of development. The Communists in 
China are somewhat more reckless than 
Khrushchev is because they have less 
to lose. It is difficult fully to see where 
these differences which exist will lead, 
but there are some very fundamental 
differences which it is going to be very 
hard to heal. 


I would like to close by saying that I 
am confident that, if we maintain the 
spirit of the President’s words which I 
have read to you, we can turn back the 
adversaries of freedom in the Far East 
just as we did fifteen years ago in Eu- 
rope. It will take far more intelligence, 
far more understanding, not as much 
money on an annual cash basis, but for 
a far longer period. One of our na- 
tional traits that we must recognize is 
that we have been very good sprinters 
but we have not, in our past, been very 
good at sticking to objectives outside 
our own country. We are rather too lax 
and want to enjoy life. . That is the 
greatest danger in our country—this 
question of relaxation. We are living in 
a dangerous period, but it is an excit- 
ing period. Never before has any na- 
tion had the opportunities that we have. 
As far as my own convictions are con- 
cerned, we still control our own destiny 
and, because we do, this generation of 
Americans has the opportunity to shape 
events for many generations ahead. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: It has been recognized that one 
of the great revolutions of the world in 
this century is that of the rising expec- 
tations of the great masses in the newly 
emerging countries of the world. Our 
challenge to communism lies with the 
problems that we face and how success- 
fully we cope with those problems which 
arise in meeting these high expectations 
of the great masses. l 

In this regard, American aid pro- 
grams have been the most important 
component not only in checking Com- 
munist expansion in the East but also 
in promoting a better life for these peo- 
ples so that, by contrast, they can win 
over the Communists. 


Those countries that have been re- 
ceiving American aid had long been 
handicapped by the fact that the United 
States aid program had to be appro- 
priated on an annual basis. The Ken- 
nedy Administration, since it has come 
to power, has recognized this, and, as 
a consequence, the Congress has given 
the President authority to commit long- 
range economic. development programs 
to Asia although appropriation and au- 
thorization have to come annually. 

Mr. Secretary, do you see a neces- 
sity to create a special branch -within 
your agency which could be exclusively 
charged with planning long-range eco- 
nomic development for these aid-receiv- 
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ing countries? We feel that, by doing 
this, the aid program could be acceler- 
ated to the point where we might not 
need a substantial amount of grant-in- 
aid type of aid. 


A: There is, within the new agency 
which has been established, which is 
called AID, a planning function, but 
the fundamental planning has to be 
done by the countries themselves. We 
can advise a country, but we cannot go 
in and run the country. All we can do 
is assist the country in carrying out its 
own program. 

Korea, your country, has been sub- 
jected to rather rapid changes in gov- 
ernment. I was in Korea recently, and 
I was very much impressed by the de- 
termination of this new government that 
has taken over, a revolutionary govern- 
ment, to stamp out some of the malprac- 
tices which existed in Korea—smuggling 
and other forms of corruption. ‘They 
‘have done an extraodinary job in the 
past year. It gives Korea a chance to 
move ahead. . 

The administrative processes in Korea 
were not adequate to deal with a long- 
range program. The Korean people are 
one of the most determined and one of 
the most adaptable people. The present 
Offers a great opportunity in Korea to 
make economic progress, but the Ko- 
reans themselves must develop their own 
program. ` 

I might also add that, so far as Korea 
is concerned, one of the important ques- 
tions is reaching a permanent agreement 
with Japan. Korea will, in the future, 
depend very much on Japanese econ- 
omy, and her trade with Japan can be 
a very vital factor. Unfortunately, one 
of the early leaders of the country was 
opposed to coming to an agreement. 

I am not suggesting in any way that 
Korea has not made extraordinary prog- 
ress since the war. She has, and I think 
that we have nothing but admiration for 


the Korean people. But, I do want to 
underline the fact that the United States 
government cannot undertake to govern 
another country——that is not our busi- 
ness. We are not colonialists, and we 
are not going to do that. Under the 
principles of the Latin-American pro- 
gram, we are going to back those coun- 
‘tries that will do the most to help them- 
selves. 


Q: In regard to “buy American” 
policy connected with the United States 
aid programs, this policy sometimes cre- 
ates or arouses certain suspicions in the 
minds of great numbers in Asia, not to 
mention that Communists exploit it for 
a propaganda stunt to illustrate Ameri- 
can imperialism. Do you feel that this 
“buy American” policy is vital to your 
national interests, that you have to 
keep it at the expense of aid-receiving 
ends where countries are subjected to 
high-priced American products because 
they are receiving American aid? 


A: That gets into the question of © 
the United States balance of payments. 
Immediately after the war, we had a 
very favorable balance of payments 
which caused a world dollar shortage. 
Some years ago, it switched in the op- 
posite direction because of the expendi- 
tures we were making on military estab- 
lishments abroad and, also, because of 
the aid we were giving. We were then, 
as in the early days, as far as practicable 
placing orders in other countries so that 
our aid could be used two ways: (1) to 
stimulate manufacturing in some coun- 
tries that needed it, as well as (2). to 
give manufactured products to other 
countries that need them. We have had 
an adverse balance of trade, and we can- 
not continue to operate our affairs in 
that manner. 

All of our aid is not “buy American,” 
but it is better for us to give American 
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products, whereas it is not possible for 
us to continue with an adverse balance 
of trade, to buy products in other coun- 
tries and to give them to third countries. 

This is objected to by some countries 
who would like to get the orders. Japan 
was quite unhappy because, this year, 
we are shipping a great deal of fertilizer 
to Korea from the United States instead 
of buying it all in Japan. At the same 
time, it is better to ship Korea fertilizer 
from the United States, even though it 
is slightly more expensive, than it would 
be to ship none at all. 

This question of what the Commu- 
nists say about America is of very great 
importance and should be followed. You 
can be sure, no matter what we do, we 
are going to be criticized for something, 
and we have got to face criticism and 
meet the criticism with whatever an- 
swers are legitimate. There is no ques- 
tion about the fact that we are being 
held up as a new imperialist country, a 
new imperialist threat, when the reality 
of it is that the great imperialist threat 


_ In the world today comes from the Com- 


munist countries. 


Q: What is the United States going 
to do against the great anti-American 
machinery which is operating against 
the United States in all the free world. 
We have a good opportunity to check 
the Communist. publications from all 
over the world. For instance, I have 
here the last publication of the Com- 
munist party and program in Canada, 
which is openly advocating revolution 
in Canada and the establishment of a 
socialistic republic in Canada. The pub- 
lications contain nothing but offenses 
and slanders against the United States. 
So, what is the government of the 
United States going to do to curtail or 
to eliminate the anti-American machin- 
ery throughout the free world? 
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A: We believe in freedom of speech. 
I think one of the great examples of that 
was our Attorney-General in Japan giv- 
ing the microphone to a Communist in 
a university student gathering. We are 
not afraid of that propaganda. You 
may be afraid of it; we are not. We 
are going to face that propaganda by 
our actions and by our words. We have 
ways of communication. 


Q: Many of us students of Far 
Eastern affairs have heard a great deal 
about proposed or possible revision in | 
American foteign policy toward Com- 
munist China. We hear of another fact, 
or possible fact, that it seems a likeli- 
hood that China will be the fifth mem- 
ber of the nuclear club within a year, - 
possibly before the end of this year. In 
the event of the latter development, 
what are the prospects for a revision 
of what is now our traditional policy 
toward Communist China—nonrecogni- 
tion and all that, or semi-de facto rec- 
ognition, since 1949? 


A: Our policy toward China has 
been very simply stated by the Presi- 
dent in October last: We recognize the 
Republic of China—-Chiang Kai-shek as 
the president—as the government of 
China and the only government of 
China. That is our position. As to 
what is going to happen on the main- 
land of China, I do not think that any- 
one can predict. There are some who 
believe that the people will rise up and 
throw out the Communists because of 
the failure. Others think that there will 
be a split within. the leadership and that 
there will be moderation of the policies 
and that the Communists will continue 
to control the country. I do not want 
to make a prediction at ‘this time. 

I will tell you that I do not think this 
is the time to reconsider the policies that 
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the President has laid down. We do not 
know what is going to happen, and we 
do not know what the future of -main- 
land China is to be. Obviously, we can- 
not sit back and try to pretend that this 
unpleasant force does not exist. In 
many ways, until this very serious set- 
back, Red China was an even greater 
menace because of her greater reckless- 
ness than the Soviet Union. 

We must continue to study what is 
going on and what the interests of our 
country and the world are. This is not 


the moment to review the position of the 


President. 


Q: My question refers not only to 
the Far East but also to Africa and 
Latin America. If our present military 
expenditure of $50 billion were used in 
helping needy countries in education, 
for building basic foundations for prog- 
ress and health, would it not be a more 
effective means of preventing Commu- 
nist take-over than it now is, being 
used for purely military building? 


A: Unhappily, the Communists are 
ready to use force to spread commu- 
nism. No country has ever been taken 
over by subversion alone or by vote of 
the people; many have been taken over 
by force. Eastern Europe was taken 
- over by the Red Army chasing the Ger- 
mans out of East Europe and occupying 
- those countries. The same is true of 
-= North Korea and of North Vietnam. If 
we did not have the defenses which we 
have, either by threat of annihilation 
through atomic weapons or ‘by actual 
invasion, the Communists, there is no 
. doubt, would be on the move. 

It is very unfortunate that we have 
- to have a police force in the world. You 
have a very large police force in the city 
of Philadelphia. I do not doubt that it 
would be more profitable for the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia and would make 
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Philadelphia a better place if you put 
that into salaries of schoolteachers, 
scholarships in higher education, more 
parks, and other things. But nobody is 
suggesting that you turn your city over 
to the hoodlums. We have hoodlums in 
the world, and we have to have that 
police force. Unfortunately, it is a very 
expensive business. 

In the days when men could march 
with swords and spears, there was not 
the expensive need. But the weapons 
of today are far more expensive than 
they ever have been. Research has to 
be undertaken in order to maintain our 
position in the world. 

It has fallen to our lot to be the 
guardians of peace and to protect other 
countries. Other people are attempting 
to do their share. That is true of 
NATO. The NATO alliance is a great 
military force which tends to stabilize 
the world situation. Take what we saw 
in Korea. Stalin thought he was going 
to take Korea over. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that he thought it 
would be a few weeks’ unfinished busi- 
ness. He liked the idea of controlling 
Korea. He thought we would make a 
little noise in the United Nations and 
that there would be the end of it. But 
he found a very determined America 
that rallied to the United Nations. 
Every single member of the United Na- 
tions—except the Communist countries 
——voted to stand at Korea. This is an 
example of what we have to do. We 
may not like it. But Korea did teach 
the Communists a lesson. 

I think it is a fact that, as the Soviet 


: Union becomes more successful eco- 


nomically, she is apt to become more 
conservative. In my opinion, over the 
years, it may be possible that there will 
be a change of emphasis from world 
revolution to making the Soviet Union 
a better place for the Russian people to 
live in. But, today, we must have that 
defensive force. 
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We have this other job to do as 
well. The underdeveloped countries can 
use only a certain amount of capital. 
They cannot automatically build lots of 
steel mills and other sorts of factories. 
They have to train their people, and 
they have to develop their machin- 
ery of business and everything else. I 
do not think that our present program 
is enough; I would like to see it stepped 
up substantially. At the same time, it is 
our responsibility both to be the police- 
man and to provide assistance in social 
and economic development. 


Q: What is the difference between 
the situation now in Laos, where we are 
insisting on a coalition government, and 
the situation about fifteen years ago in 
China, where we insisted on a coalition 
government and later acknowledged that 
that was a mistake? 


A: The situation is really quite dif- 
ferent. The discussion of a coalition 
government concerns something in the 
neighborhood of 75. per cent non-Com- 
munists and a quarter Pathet Lao, 
which is led by Communists. There 
is no doubt that the non-Communists 
can keep control of their country if 
there is no outside interference. If the 
government is established as a neutral 
and independent country, there is no 
reason why it cannot remain so the same 
as in Austria, Burma, and other coun- 
tries. l 

The parallel between China and Laos 
is not close. Communism was much 
more of a driving, dynamic force ín 
China. A coalition government was not 
established and the country was taken 
over by military force. 

In any event, in Laos there is no 
reason to believe—providing the out- 
side pressures are kept out, and that is 
something we have got to see to—that 
the Laotians cannot settle their own 
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affairs. The country was able to keep 
the Pathet Lao out of control for the 
past eight years, and there is no reason 
why they cannot keep the Pathet Lao 
from dominating the country now, if the | 
non-Communists will work together. 


Q: Concerning the importance of 
food tensions in the Far East, China 
has had very much trouble providing an 
adequate diet for its people. Southeast 
Asia-—I believe Thailand and Burma— 
is the breadbasket of Asia. Why should 
China not continue to exploit the crack 
in the wall which has been created in 
Laos? 


A: That crack started in North 
Vietnam in 1954 when the Frerich mili- 
tary collapsed. Whether that agreement 
was wise or not, it was made. Laos is 
a very small country. It has 2 million 
people. It is not a very fertile country. 
It is not a very strategic area. At the 
same time, any area is important. The 
question is whether you want to make it 
a battlefield or whether you want to 
come to a political settlement. 

I think the President is right in not 
undertaking to pick Laos as the battle- 
field, particularly since we have come to 
a tentative international agreement. 
Now, why the Soviets have undertaken 
this obligation, I do not know. It may 
be because it was the one subject on 
which Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Ken- ` 
nedy agreed in their talk in Vienna last 
year. It may be that the Soviet Union 
wants to check the southern advance of 
the Chinese. In any event, they offered 
this agreement, and it may well last for 
a period of years. Certainly, we have. 
to watch the situation with a great deal 
of care. i 

The President has made it very plain 
that, in South Vietnam, we are going to 
stand behind the people of South 
Vietnam. l 
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Q: Would Secretary Harriman com- 
ment on the Indonesian situation? 


A: The Dutch turned over to In- 
donesia all of their colonial possessions 
except this western part of New Guinea. 
That has been a subject of discussion 
and argument between the Dutch and 
the government of Indonesia. They 
have never come to an agreement, and 
the situation has become more and more 
tense. In retaliation for the Dutch re- 
fusal to leave, to carry out what the 
Indonesians thought was their right 
to this area, and to eliminate colonialism 
in the Far East, the relations have be- 
come strained. . 

Indonesia broke diplomatic relations 
with the Netherlands and nationalized 
the properties of the Dutch in Indo- 
nesia. Now, they are demanding that 
the area be turned over to them or else 
they will use force. What we are trying 
to do is to bring the two groups to- 
gether. Mr. U Thant, Acting Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, has 
offered to act as a third party sitting in 
if they will get together. Discussions 
have gone on between them; the two 
countries are not terribly far apart. 
The Dutch have agreed to give up the 
territory, but they feel responsibility 
for the Papuans to the degree that they 
should be permitted to vote on whether 
they would join Indonesia or whether 
they would want some other political 
future. They are not in a position yet 
to have a meaningful plebiscite. 

It is one of the very most backward 
areas in the world—an area, because it 
is not a’nation at all. Tribes in the 
mountains have no contact with modern 
civilization. Therefore, there is discus- 
sion as to how this transfer can be 
brought about. The Dutch would like 
to have a certain period of time under 
United Nations trusteeship. The In- 
donesians are demanding administration 
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of the area rapidly. Our interest is 
very strongly to bring the two people 
together and to get a peaceful settle- 
ment. The Russians, I think, may be 
encouraging Sukarno to take it by force. 

If an attempt were made to take that 
area by force, we would then be faced 
with a situation similar in some ways to 
that when the Indian government took 
Goa by force, even though we were 
ready to support a peaceful settlement 
of India’s claims. This situation is 
far worse because the Dutch are ready 
to give up administration, to give up 
their claim to sovereignty. The Com- 
munist countries would undoubtedly 
support Sukarno. As you can see, it 
would be a situation in which the free 
world would lose. I am very hopeful 
that, if the two countries will sit down 
together, an answer can be found. That 
answer has not yet been found. We 
are going to continue, however, with the 
attempt to seek it. 


Q: What changes would Secretary 
Harriman suggest in the control com- 
mission, appointed at Geneva, composed 


. of the Soviet Union and Great Britain, 


so that it would prevent the interpreta- 
tion that we had intervened in Vietnam? 


A: I think that you are confusing 
two things. The British and the Soviets 
were cochairmen of the Geneva con- 
ference in 1954 and cochairmen of the 
Geneva conference in 1961. 

The 1954 conference set up a control 
commission with India as chairman and 
Canada and Poland as the other two 
members. They have not been very 
effective in South Vietnam and North 
Vietnam, because they have not been 
permitted to make examinations which 
they thought they were entitled to make. 
We would be very anxious to have that 
control commission become more active. 
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Incidentally, it can be very effective in 
Laos in preventing abuse of the new 
agreement. But the North Vietnamese 
have not permitted the commission to 
operate. It would be very desirable, I 
think, if we. could get an international 
group—like the international commis- 
sion—to brand this aggression for what 
it is, active aggression. It would give 
international credence to the white 
paper that we got out which proves to 
anyone who would care to study it 
that this is an act of aggression. But, 
if the international commission should 
take that position, it would naturally 
strengthen us in world opinion. And I 


hope that someday they may: be able to 


do it. 


Q: Secretary: Harriman said, as I 
understood him, that the Communists 
have never gained power by subversion 
or by vote. According to my knowledge, 
they came to power twice—in San 
Marino and also in the Indian state of 
Kerala—by vote. Would the Secretary 
comment on these events? 


A: I have been in Kerala. This is 
an Indian state; it is not a nation. I 
have pointed out that military power is 
the thing that puts communism across. 
San Marino is a tiny spot in Italy, and 
there are plenty of communities in 
Italy that have had Communist mayors. 
I am talking about a national take- 
over. 


Q: Will the present administration 
reorient our public opinion toward the 
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necessity of supporting authoritarian 
governments in Southeast Asia? 


A: Iam not quite sure that I under- 
stand the question. I think that the 
President has taken a very strong stand 
in South Vietnam. He has also had a 
recent conference with Thailand in 
which there was a joint communique of 
our two governments in which the 
SEATO pact was underlined, pointing 
out that the pact provided for unilateral 
commitment on our part to come to the 


` defense of Thailand. The President has 


taken a very strong stand in those two 
countries as an indication of our posi- 
tion in Southeast Asia. 

He has been criticized for taking too 
strong a stand in South Vietnam. He 
was criticized for taking too weak a 
stand in Laos. I personally think that 
the President is right in both of those 
cases and will be proved right. l 

I believe that, if the South Vietnamese 
can make enough progress in running 
out the guerrillas that have invaded 
their country, some peaceful solution 


can be found there. 


. You can take your choice whether 
you want to back the President or 
whether you want to take either one of 
the critical positions, that he is being 
too firm or that he is being too weak. 
This is a free country, and my own 
conviction is that the country will fol- 
low the President’s lead. All the polls 
indicate that they think he is ‘doing a 
good job, and I believe that Congress 
will support the vigorous—vigorous and 
sensible—positions which he has taken. 
I personally believe that he is gaining 
strength in our country. 
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ABSTRACT: Assessment of the appeals of communism in 
Asia is handicapped by false conceptions and generalizations 
about the peoples of South and Southeast Asia. In Western 
writings and in the Western press, they are identified as 
“Asians,” although they do not accept this identification them- 
selves. Communist appeals are directed at the ethnic-lin- 
guistic groups within each state. We have not analyzed the 
reasons why the peoples of the countries of southern Asia do 
not agree with us about the dangers of Communist expansion 
and world domination. We have not understood the bases 
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munist appeals are more carefully directed to meet the real 
concerns of the peoples of this area. We tend to view the 
problems of communism as a contest in which one side must be 
a winner, and we tend to be impatient with those who are not 
either for us or against the Communists. This is illustrated 
by the many references to the contest between India and China 
as one of democracy versus communism. ‘The impression is 
left that people in other Asian countries are watching this con- 
test closely. ‘Nothing could be farther from the truth. If we 
- are successfully to counter the appeals of communism in Asia, 
we must study and investigate the history, culture; political 
behavior, and norms of conduct of the peoples in each country, 
_ particularly during the colonial period. We must know why 
segments of the people in'each country think as they do and 
act as they do. This requires concerted research with at- 
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O make anv meaningful assessment 

of the appeals of communism in 
South and Southeast Asia, we must rid 
our minds of some of the false concep- 
tions, half-truths, and simple generaliza- 
tions which continue to appear in the 
press and magazine articles that con- 


stitute a main source of information for ` 


most Americans about this large area. 
First, there is the false conception that 
the people of this part of the world 
identify themselves as “Asians.” This 
concept is perpetuated by continual use 
of such phrases as Asian nationalism, 
Asian opinion, or the Asian bloc. These 
and similar phrases imply that the 
Burmese, Indonesian, Indian, Pakistani, 
Thai, and Vietnamese feel a relationship 
to each other because they are Asian as 
opposed to African or European or 
Western. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth, for no such thing as an 
“Asian” identity has yet developed. 


HALF-TRUTHS 


It is a fact, often overlooked, that the 
new countries of South and Southeast 
` Asia are states but that, in all cases, 
they are in the process of building “na- 
tions.” For, almost without exception, 
these new states of southern Asia com- 
pose peoples of varying ethnic and 
racial origins, linguistic and geographic 
identities. It is these local identities 
which the people cling to, and all but a 
few have yet to accept the newer 
identity as nationals or citizens of the 
nation of Burma—or Indonesia or Ma- 
laya or India. l 

It is this nation-building process 
which plagues the efforts of all the new 
states in South and Southeast Asia to 
advance toward political stability and 
to make substantial progress in eco- 
nomic development. Both the Soviet 
Union and Communist China have long 
recognized this fact, and a major part of 
their propaganda effort has been di- 
rected not toward the people of Burma 
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as Burmese nationals or toward the 
people of India as Indians but toward 
the special ethnic-linguistic groups within 
these embryonic nations—the Shans, the 
Kachins, and the Burmese-speaking 
majority in Burma; the Bengalis, the 
Tamils, and ethe other major linguistic 
groups in India. Much of the Com- 
munist appeal and much of the Com- 
munist tactical effort has been directed 
toward furthering the separatisms which 
exist in these countries, for it is obvi- 
ously to the disadvantage of the Com- 
munists for any one of these countries to 
develop a strong national unity or a 
strong. sense of patriotism. 

Second, there is the half-truth that 
the peoples of southern Asia must surely 
become fully aware of the menace of 
Communist imperialism and see in it 
the dangers of which we have been 
aware for some time. Americans are 
often irritated by the seeming com- 
placency of educated people in these 
countries in the face of Communist goals 
of world domination. Part of the truth 
is recognized by many leaders of opinion 
in all of these countries, but we have 
failed to appreciate how the world looks 
to them in our, anxiety to make them 
see communism our way. These polit- 
ically literate people are fully aware of 
the cold-war contest, the nuclear arms 
race, and the dangers inherent in the 
possible use of nuclear weapons. From 
here on, however, the political leaders 
and opinion-makers in most countries 
of southern Asia view the cold war in 
terms of their immediate self-interest. 
All are anxious, to build modern nations. 
They are committed to rapid economic 
development and a higher standard of 
living for their people. A large majority 
view the cold war as a contest which 
they cannot influence and one which 
any day might erupt into warfare which 
could destroy all their gains and their 
hopes for the future. It is only natural 


. that they should wish not to become in- 
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volved and to keep as much disengaged 


from this struggle of the behemoths as 


possible. 

Here again, this attitude is recognized 
by the Communists and often used ef- 
. fectively for their own purposes. Their 
propaganda projects an image of the 
' United States as the “aggressor-im- 
perialist” power, intent on destroying 
the “progressive, Socialist camp” and 
subjugating the new nations. The Soviet 
Union and Red China are depicted as 
peace-loving, co-operative, and anti- 
colonialist. A basic ingredient in the 
Communist appeals is the concept that 
Communist goals and those of the new 
nations of southern Asia are identical. 

Third, there is the too-simple gen- 
eralization that within and among the 
nations of this region a primary issue 
is between freedom and democracy on 
one side and communism on the other. 
Thus, we are led to view this issue some- 
thing like a sports contest. In such a 
contest between two teams, one is the 
winner and one is the loser, one is ahead 
and one is behind in the score. In such 
a contest, you are either for or against. 
One example of -this simplified view is 
the often-repeated assertion that, in 
Asia, the real contest is whether an 
India, with democratic ideals, succeeds 
or a Communist China succeeds. The 
impression left with the reader or listener 
implies that the peoples of the smaller 
countries are watching this “contest” 
with bated breath and will inevitably 
choose to align themselves with the 
winning side. Something of the same 
fiction pervades reporting of the current 
warfare in Vietnam or the still undeter- 
mined outcome of diplomatic struggle 
over Laos. The impression is left that 
if either of these countries “goes Com- 
munist” then all of southeast Asia. is 
“Tost.” 

Such a view is not substantiated by 
any kind of careful observation within 
these countries. The India-China con- 
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test appears to be a journalistic fiction, 
even within India, and the Chinese 
Communists themselves have asserted 
that their goal is to outdo Britain. In 
other countries, all but a few persons are 
primarily concerned with their own in- 
ternal problems of daily living, personal 
profit, and local politics. In fact, the 
educated people of the countries of 
southern Asia have precious little knowl- 
edge of their neighbors and seem to 
care very little about them. Their ties 
are with the West and with the Com- 
munist-bloc states, from both of which 
they hope to get aid so as not to be 
dependent on one side in the cold war. 


NEED FOR STUDY 


The fundamental difficulty for Ameri- 
cans in assessing Communist appeals in 
Asia and devising means of countering 
them lies in the fact that this whole area 
has been little known and understood 
by most of us until now. American 
interest in Asta—scholarly, commercial, 
or governmental—until recently has 
understandably focused on China, Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippines. For this 
reason, we have had to rely upon the 
impressions of travelers, journalists, 
and only a few scholars who concerned 
themselves with some of the countries 
of southern Asia. Our knowledge of 
the period of colonialism in Asia has 
largely been derived from those who 
defended the system or those who in- 
veighed against it. Not too many Amer- 
ican scholars, students, or journalists 
have probed behind the special pleading 
or attempted objective assessments of 
what happened to shape the ideas, the 
political behavior, and the standards of 
conduct of people in colonial territories, 
little of which was wiped out merely 
because power was transferred from the 
colonial rulers to an indigenious group. 

More intensive investigation would 
reveal that simple generalizations are 


highly dangerous and that the wide 
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diversity of the peoples of this region 
require detailed investigation of the in- 
teraction of groups within each country 
in terms of their culture and historical 
past before we can effectively present 
the ideas we hope will appeal to them. 
In this respect, the Communists have 
not been 100 per cent effective at all. 
Here again, we are misled by surface 
evidence. Many Americans—members 
of Congress, journalists, and travelers— 
come back from brief visits to countries 
in southern Asia impressed by the visible 
Communist propaganda and literature 
they see in the bookstalls in large cities 
and small towns. The bulk of this ma- 
terial in almost every country is truly 
formidable. It does not do, however, to 
conclude that we are “losing the propa- 
ganda battle” because Western litera- 
ture, American books and periodicals 
are in short supply and more expensive. 

There are good grounds for the con- 
clusion that Communist mass propa- 
ganda may have reached a saturation 
point and that even Moscow and Peking 
do not believe it will turn the tide in 
their favor but carry it on because it 
may have some effect and because it 
has been one of their accepted tech- 
niques for a long time. For us to focus 
on the Communist appeal to the masses 
of Asia is to obscure the more dangerous 
activity of the Communist attempt to win 
over specific segments of the population 
of a country through a variety of means. 
For the Communists have long since 
directed. their efforts at specific categor- 
ies of people within a country, varying 
their appeals and their tactics to suit 
changing conditions. 


CoMMUNIST APPEALS 


To high officials in the government, 
Communist official representatives pres- 
ent an image of confidence and courtesy, 
polite interest and willingness to ac- 
commodate, to negotiate, to develop 
friendly relations. Among unemployed 
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or underemployed intellectuals and stu- 
dents, the Communists appeal to their 
frustrations. They imply that, under 
communism, these individuals would 
have responsibility and prestige. In 
luring them into the Communist party 
or front organizations, they provide 
them with a purpose, with a chance to 
take action, and with the security ‘of 
group effort toward a common goal. 
With other segments of the population, 
the Communists naturally appeal to 
their grievances, their dissatisfactions, 
and their simple aspirations, often suc- 
cessfully identifying communism as the 
only means by which these can be 
satisfied. . 

How: successful is this Communist 
effort? Here we must admit we lack 
hard facts and carefully assembled in- 
formation. Do the high officials of a 
government who deal with Communist 
representatives believe all the Commu- 
nist pretensions? Generalizations are 
easy but unsatisfactory. It must be 
emphasized that, in every country, there 
is a core of hard-headed politicians who 
are primarily concerned with their own 
position and the ‘exercise of political 
power. They believe that they can 
manipulate their relations with East and 
West to their advantage, and some have 
been successful in this effort, measured 
by their own standards. In assessing 
the effectiveness of Communist effort to 
influence people in responsible positions, 
it is important that we know much more 
about the politics of these developing 
countries. It is often easy to label a 
politician ‘“pro-Communist” or “anti- 
Western” when he regards himself only 
as a shrewd operator and may’be, mm 
fact, more a confused nationalist than 
anything else. 

It is, likewise, easy to overestimate 
Communist success in gaining support 
among intellectuals, underemployed uni- 
versity graduates, and students by .as- 
suming that the mass demonstrations, 
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strikes against American action or one 
of the treaty organizations or nuclear 
testing, and the like constitute evidence 
of mass support for communism or the 
Communist line on a particular question. 
The difficulty is when such demonstra- 
tions occur, that we must rely on second- 
hand news reports or a few eyewitnesses 
who themselves have only superficial 
knowledge of this segment of the coun- 
try’s population. We need to know 
more about the precise nature of Com- 
munist attempts to win support from 
the dissatisfied, educated segment in 
each country. What has been the ex- 
perience of those who have studied in 
Communist bloc countries in relation to 
those who have studied in Western na- 
tions? What images of the Soviet 
Union or of Communist China do these 
persons have in their minds which moti- 
` vate their actions? Are they more or 
less inclined to become directly involved 
in the Communist apparatus within 
their country when they return? To 
what degree and in what way do they 
influence their friends and fellow stu- 
dents? To date, relatively little in- 
vestigation has been done which would 
provide something more than impres- 
slonistic answers to these questions. 


ASSISTANCE COMPETITION 


One other aspect of Communist ap- 
peals in Asia needs to be dealt with. 
This is the competition between the 
Communist bloc and the West in the 
area of economic assistance. Many 
writers have pointed out that we are at 
a disadvantage in this area because the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, as well 
as Red China, can manipulate their eco- 
nomic aid in terms of their political 
ends. They have no compunctions 
about granting aid for projects we would 
regard as unnecessary or uneconomic. 
There are always a few examples cited 
of economic aid projects by the Soviet 
Union which are visibly impressive, and 
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it has been charged that American aid 


. projects often are unknown and not 


visible, however more beneficial to the 
country concerned they may be. Almost 
every reporter and traveler has noted 
the Soviet aid to Afghanistan—street 
paving and a bakery—compared with 
more substantial American aid carried 
on out of the capital and less visible 
in immediate results. . 

On this ‘aspect of the Communist ap- 
peal, we need to know the facts. The So- 
viet “gift” projects in Burma gained 
very little new support from the people 
for the achievements of the Soviet Un- 
ion, nor did the presence of a large num- 
ber of Soviet technicians do much to 
enhance their country in the minds of 
the Burmese. What is needed badly is 
a careful assessment of Communist- 
bloc economic activity in the countries 
of southern Asia, its effects on popular 
attitudes, and its long-range signifi- 
cance. With more careful investigation 
in this field, we could determine just 
what kind of Communist economic as- 
sistance was likely to lead to closer ties 
between the country concerned and the 
Communist-bloc and what kinds of 
activity have little lasting effect. Such 
investigation would lead to a _ better 
basis for evaluating our own effort and 
prevent American officials and the public 
from reacting to each Communist move 
in this area in the same way. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This essay has not attempted to give 
a careful evaluation of the appeals of 
communism in Asia for the reasons sug- 
gested, that we are still too unknowl- 
edgeable about their effectiveness. We 
have come belatedly to recognize that 
we cannot fully meet the attacks of 
Communists on the independence of 
other countries by confining our efforts 
to a limited number of actions. Too 
often, in the author’s experience in 
southern Asia over the past eighteen 
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years, the American effort in country 
after country has seemed diffused and 
unco-ordinated. We tend to operate a 
series of “programs,” large or small 
depending on whether a given country 
is “critical” or relatively quiescent. The 
activities of these programs—wmilitary, 
cultural, informational, and economic— 
do not seem to represent an integrated 
effort designed as part of a broad 
strategy serving our basic foreign-policy 
objectives. Nor do the able and con- 
scientious officers in charge of these ac- 
tivities exhibit an awareness of how what 
they are doing fits in with what other 
officers carrying on other activities are 
doing. There is a sense of purpose, but, 
with some exceptions, in country after 
country in southern Asia, there is not 
yet a sense of integrated purpose such 
as was found during World War H. 
Yet, the stakes of the present cold war 
are no less, probably more, important 
to American survival. 

We cannot achieve an integrated 
strategy which will effectively serve our 
purposes in Asia so long as reliance, 
both within government and by the 
public, is placed on impressions, half- 
truths, and easy generalizations. There 
is a desperate need for fundamental 
research to serve the requirements of 
American policy and action in Asia. 
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This need cannot be met by individual 
scholars pursuing their own research 
goals. It cannot be met by busy officials 
who hardly have time to think. It 
can only be met when it is realized that, 
in the broad area of knowledge of the 
history, culture, behavior patterns, and 
attitudes of the peoples of the coun- 
tries of southern Asia, we are still 
novices. We can become more pro- 
fessional only when we have the knowl- 
edge. With the vast amount of money 
given to scientific research and develop- 
ment, very little is being spent on the 
kind of research which will enable our 
officials in Washington and in the field, 
as well as the interested public, to 
understand better the complexities of 
countries about which we have been 
ignorant in the past. Only with solidly 
based facts and searching analysis can 
we hope to develop the formula for an ` 
American policy which will appeal to 
the minds of the people who count in 
these countries because it contains ideas 
and goals which they can share with 
us. It is precisely on. this point—the 
ideological gap—that. the Communists 
have the better of it in many countries 
at present. Unless this gap is closed 
soon, our military effort and our eco- 
nomic effort in Asia will be in danger of 
failure. 
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State Department circles as Operation Dumbbell. The ex- 
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defeating and dangerous. The. United States commitment to 
European political union is so deep that the only way to limit 
it prudently is to replace Operation Dumbbell with a policy of 
Atlantic federal union. A policy of Atlantic federal union 
would recognize that any other bond—alliance or confedera- 
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HIS august Academy’s annual 

meetings began when J myself came 
into the world just sixty-six years ago. 
That gives me pause, because I do not 
feel very august, not venerable at all, 
and I feel I shall prove that to you only 
too quickly. The general topic for the 
sixty-sixth meeting is “American For- 
eign Policy Challenged,” and I am here 
to challenge very brashly some of the 
bases of that policy. 

Indeed, if I had the time I soi even 
challenge one of the assumptions of that 
policy which the program of this meet- 
ing itself reflects. Our first session 
dealt with the United States and mid- 
Africa; the second, the United States 
and Latin America; the third, the 
United States, Russia, and the United 
Nations; the fourth, the United States 
and Asia; and here I am to open the 
fifth session of which the subject is the 
United States and western Europe. 

J have no objection to dividing the 
challenge that is facing us in this con- 
venient way; it is a very logical way to 
tackle so vast and complex a problem. 
But when United States foreign policy 
similarly treats Africa, Latin America, 
Russia, the United Nations, Asia, and 
western Europe as if, because they are 
each important, they are equally im- 
portant, as is being done at the cur- 
rent juncture; and when they avoid, as 
they too often do, distinguishing number 
one even from number ten, to.say noth- 
ing of number two; when they do not 
even try to assign top priority where 
it belongs, and avoid this in a field 
which is even more vital, I believe, than 
is that of defense, where no such dodging 
of priorities is permitted—this basic as- 
sumption of American foreign policy I 
would challenge, if I had the time. 


This article is the text of an address to the 
Annual Spring Meeting, Fifth Session, Satur- 
day afternoon, April 14. The question-and- 
answer session which followed the address is 
reproduced at the end of the article. 
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But, luckily for you, I have not got 
that time, and I shall confine myself to 
challenging our foreign policy in the 
area assigned me, which happens to 
be, as you may have guessed, the one 
which I would consider should have top 
priority—the Atlantic community. _ 


OPERATION DUMBBELL 


The United States commitment to 
European political union was long ago 
named Operation Dumbbell. Its. ad- 
vocates in the State Department gave 
it that name. They were thinking of 
“dumbbell,” of course, in the standard 
dictionary meaning, as best describing 
the operation. For the operation was 
and is to federate western Europe into 
a union fairly equal to our own federal 
republic in power while uniting the two 
federations, or the two solid spheres, 
inseparably by a built-in bar so that the 
two, though balancing each other, would 
never be split apart, so that their com- 
bined weight must always go together 
on the same side of the balance. . 

When you put it in these terms, 
Operation Dumbbell seems quite plau- 
sible, very practical, most attractive 
common sense. The diplomats who 
gave it that name, however, were ap- 
parently so far removed from the com- 
mon man that they did not realize that 
dumbbell has also a slang sense, one 
which risks making the operation ridicu- 
lous, self-defeating, in a democracy such 
as ours. The fact that they overlooked 
so obvious a defect is enough to rouse 
suspicion, it seems to me, of the sound- 
ness of their reasoning on the policy 
itself.. That reasoning is, in fact, so 
fallacious and the resulting operation 
is so self-defeating and dangerous that 
I, too, would call the plan Operation 
Dumbbell, but in the slang sense of 
the term. 

' It is high time that we recognize 
Operation Dumbbell for the blunder it 


-is, for it has now led to a very deep 
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United States commitment to European 
political union, a commitment so deep 
that the only way to limit it prudently, 
I believe, is to replace it with Operation 
Atlantic Federal Union. By this I 
mean a policy that centers attention no 
longer on matching our own American 
union with a European union fairly 
equal to it in weight but focuses in- 
stead on the bar that is expected to 
unite the two spheres, recognizes that 
this bar is far too frail, far too brittle, 
to be depended on to hold such heavy- 
weights together, and hastens to unite 
western Europe, the British Isles, Can- 
ada, and the United States in the strong- 
est possible way. The strongest pos- 
sible way is obviously a federal union 
composed not just of two big states but 
of a number of states, large and small. 
That has been proved plentifully by our 
` own republic as the- strongest way, and 
we have even chosen it now as the best 
way to unite the Europeans, by Opera- 
tion Dumbbell, so that they might 
equal us in power. 

Operation Atlantic Union, on the 
other hand, means uniting the Atlantic 
community, not by one brittle bar con- 
necting two solid spherés, but in one 
solid sphere, a sphere that is not only 
unbreakable but twice as impressive in 
size as either end of the proposed dumb- 
bell. To this, it adds the immense moral 
and material strength that union prover- 
bially adds, especially when there is no 
doubt about its effectiveness. Let me 
develop this ABC’s of the challenge: 
(A) why Operation Dumbbell is so 
dangerous; (B) why Atlantic union is 
the most prudent way to limit the 
United States commitment to European 
political union; and (C) the present 
prospect. 


European position 


But first I should make certain things 
clear. My criticisms are not aimed at 
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the European advocates of European 
union. I have the highest respect for 
them. Iam proud to count many Euro- 
pean federalists among my personal 
friends. I have known Jean Monnet, 
for example, since 1939. My admiration 
for him has never ceased to grow. He 
is among the few statesmen of our time 
that history, I believe, will remember 
forever. I have never had, since I 
have come to know him, the slightest 
doubt that he is as convinced as I am 
that Atlantic union is a goal we must 
achieve. He and I differ only on the 
course and timetable that should be 
followed in order to achieve it. That 
difference is largely due to the fact that 
he, as a European, sees the problem 
from that angle while I, as an American, 
see it from our background. If I had 
been in his place I would probably 
have followed his strategy of seeking 
to develop federalism first in Europe, 
but I am sure that I would not have 
done it as well as he has done. Cer- 
tainly I have concentrated my own ef- 
forts on our own country with nothing 
approaching his success. I am pro- 
foundly convinced that the functional 
and European-union approaches to the 
problem, though they may be the right 
ones for the Europeans to take, are not 
right for the United States. 

I would also stress that I feel we 
owe a warm debt of gratitude to the 
French, Germans, Italians, Belgians, and 
Dutch who have done such courageous 
pioneering in these fields. Their work 
has been highly educational, not only 
for them but for all of us. Their experi- 
ments and the success of their plans 
have been to the general advantage. 
In this connection, I would emphasize 
that my challenge today is directed not 
merely at United States rather than 
European policy but primarily at the 
United States government’s efforts to 
bring about a European political union, 
and not at such things as the European | 
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Common Market. That market has im- 
mensely advanced the possibility of At- 
lantic union. The dangers I see lie only 
in the United States policy of develop- 
ing the European Common Market into 
a political union. That is what Opera- 
tion Dumbbell aims at. Whether the 
motive is thus to escape or to hasten 
Atlantic federation, I feel that is a 
very dangerous operation. 


A dangerous operation 


Finally, I would underline that the 
views I am giving today are my per- 
sonal views. I am not speaking as the 
President of the International Move- 
ment for Atlantic Union, which has not 
taken a position on the points I am 
about to make. 

Now let us get down to my ABC’s. 
Why is Operation Dumbbell danger- 
ously self-defeating? What is the target 
that this policy is aimed at? I think 
that the target that we all aim at, that 
the United States policy certainly should 
aim at, is to unite the Atlantic com- 
munity in so effective a manner and in 
such. good time as to avoid another 
world war and another world depression 
and to open up to all of us the golden 
age that is in our hands as the result 
of the great technological and scientific 
advances man has made. I think every- 
body would agree that that is what we 
should aim at. I think you would also 
agree that we are constantly undershoot- 
ing that target. 


Unfounded assumptions 


Why does Operation Dumbbell miss 
it badly? 
assumptions on which it is founded are 
quite unfounded. If there is one thing 
I have learned in life, it is that, when 
things are going badly, it is a very wise 
policy to look at your basic assumptions, 
because the difficulties often start from 
a wrong basic assumption. That is the 
_ line that Pasteur followed when bleeding 


I think because the major. 
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‘did not cure all the diseases that the 


doctors thought it would. He ques- 
tioned the basic assumptions in medi- 
cine. He brought forth another as- 
sumption that is now basic, the germ 
theory. Incidentally, one of the things 
I have found very comforting is that, if 
Pasteur could make people see an in- 
visible germ and recognize that it was 
the source of many a disease, there is 
some hope for what we are trying to' do. 

We have had plenty of bleeding by 
the policies we have been following, 
but we have yet to question, it seems 
to me, our basic assumptions, and this 
present policy I am dealing with cer- . 
tainly is based on some very. old ones. 
One of these assumptions is that build- 
ing a European political union first will 
suffice to assure Atlantic unity or will 
advance Atlantic federation better than 
any practical alternative. Another as- 
sumption. is that, assuming that we can 


- achieve Atlantic union or Atlantic unity 


by Operation Dumbbell, we have the 
time it takes to achieve it by this 
method. And the third assumption is 


that, assuming we have the time that 


Operation Dumbbell will take, we can 
meet the challenges of this revolutionary 
period without any heroic action by the 
American people. All three of those as- 
sumptions on which Operation Dumb- 
bell is implicitly or explicitly based are, 
I believe, unfounded. 

I said the case for Operation Dumb- 
bell, when you look at it at first, seems 
plausible enough. It does seem reason- 
able to believe that it would be easier 
for the United States to reach agreement 
with one great European union than 
with six or a dozen different sovereign 
nations. It does seem very reasonable 
to believe that a European union would 
be far stronger than those separate na- 
tions and would, hence, assure much 


= better the European share in the eco- 


nomic and military defense of the At- 
lantic community. I could go on, but 
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I think you have heard the case for Eu- 
ropean political union often. enough to 
need no further details on the argu- 
ments for it. 


Possible ties 


Its advocates differ on the nature of 
the bar in the dumbbell. There are 
three possibilities. One of them is the 
alliance or partnership bar; another is 
the confederal bar; and a third, the fed- 
eral bar. A respectable number of very 
respectable Atlantic federal unionists, 
especially in Europe, see this alliance 
bar, or partnership bar, developing first 
into a confederal bar, or, cutting across 
that, into a federation. I dislike to differ 
with them, but I see nothing in history 
to make one believe that two fairly 
equal democracies or two fairly equal 
powers, democratic or otherwise, are 
likely to federate or to form a confed- 
eration. I know of no such case, cer- 
tainly among the democracies. 

So, if we may pass by those two bars, 
let us get to the other bar, the alliance 
or partnership bar, which is, after all, 
the one at which United States official 
policy aims. In fact, as I understand 
our present policy, the argument that is 
being made for the President’s Trade 
Expansion Act—an act which I am all 
in favor of—is that there are no politi- 
cal implications in it. We are not head- 
ing with it toward any Atlantic com- 
munity. This is strictly economic, so 
we are told. " 


HISTORIC EXPERIENCE 


In this case, too, it seems to me that 
experience gives no reason whatever to 
believe that an alliance between two de- 
mocracies, equal in power or fairly so, 
can be depended on any more than the 
present North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) alliance. I think that 
history teaches that quite the contrary 
is to be expected, that when you face 
such conditions you are all too certain 
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to have prolonged stalemate between 
the two great powers. 

Let me give you one example, the one 
that led me to write Union Now. I cov- 
ered the League of Nations for the New 
York Times for many years, and, in that 
period, the British and the French had 
fairly equal strength. They had the 
same basic objectives of freedom, peace, 
and removing the danger that Germany 
might come back, but they differed on 
ways and means. of achieving their com- 
mon objectives, just as in each one of 
our democratic countries the parties 
differ, we all differ, on ways and means, 
although we have the same purposes. 
The result of this, when you have two 
sovereign states confronting each other 
that are fairly equal in power—certainly 
the result in this instance—was a con- 
tinued hen-or-egg argument. 


Stalemate 


We heard about disarmament in a 
very eloquent speech by Senator Clark 
at lunch today. I covered disarmament 
conferences for many years at Geneva, 
and there was always this hen-or-egg 
argument between the British and the 
French: Which comes first—security, as 
the French said, or disarmament, as the 
British said? They were equally able 
to stand out against each other, and 
nothing got done. Along came the De- 
pression, and the hen-or-egg stalemate 
started on another basis: Which comes 
first—the stabilization of the currencies 
or the lowering of trade barriers? The 
British said the latter; the French said 
the former. Nothing got done, and the 
conditions of anarchy that these stale- 
mates produced led to the rise of Hitler. 
It was only after he became formidable 
that the British and ‘the French ceased 
this hen-or-egg argument, but it was 
then too late to avoid World War II. 

Let.us take the most favorable con- 
ditions. Take the British and ourselves 
throughout our lifetime. We have very 
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much in common. This did not prevent 
the United States from being neutral in 
World War I until the last stages when 
we did enter that war or from contribut- 
ing to World War II with our neutral- 
ity policy—and we maintained that neu- 
trality policy even when Britain stood 
alone. It was only Pearl Harbor that 
pitchforked us into the war beside the 
British. We were in agreement with the 
British on basic purposes right along, 
but we differed on ways and means and 
in our national interests. 

Is there any assurance, any reason, to 
assume that the relations between a Eu- 
ropean political union and the United 
States would be an exception to‘ this 
rule? I see none. Such a union and 
the United States would differ more 
than we do with the British—or did in 
the past. The two would differ in men- 
tality, in interests, in geographical po- 
sitions. Take Asia and Africa and the 
backgrounds there. They have an im- 
perial background; we have an antico- 
lonial background. They are near Af- 
rica and the Near East; we are distant. 
I néed go no further. I would like to 
ask you, had there been a European 
political union at the time of the Suez 
crisis, do you suppose that union would 
have given in as quickly as the British 
and French did, or would there have 
been a prolonged stalemate with heaven 
knows what consequences? We would 
not have taken a different policy than 
we did; it grew out of our background, 
just as British and French policy at 
Suez grew out of theirs. Fortunately, 
there was not a European political un- 
ion in existence then; there were not 
two great democracies of equal power.-to 
stand out against each other while So- 
viet Russia profited from their split. 


Neutrality 


I would like to touch on the need to 
hold itself together which an infant Eu- 
ropean political union would face. This 
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need makes any infant federation tend 
to be neutral between strong outside 
powers. That is the way we were in 
our own early history. We brought in 
the British to drive out the French in 
the French and Indian War; then we 
brought in the French to drive out the 
British in the Revolutionary War. And 
then we declared ourselves neutral when 
the British and French went to war. 
We then had our own problems here, of 
holding the infant union together. A 
political union in Europe will have those 
problems, too—and they tend to make 
the national interests of Europe stand 
out very much in opposition to Ameri- 
can national interests, if their relations 
operate on the basis of separate sover- 
eignty. 

Had I the time, I would quote what 
Professor Harry Allen of the Univer- 
sity of London said in his book The 
Anglo-American Dilemma about the 
dangers in a political European union 
——and, mind you, I am talking always 
of a political union—to democracy be- 
cause of the fact that it is likely to 
be dominated by peoples who, though 
they are doing very well now as de- 
mocracies, do not have a very long his- 
tory in maintaining a democratic sys- 
tem, as Great Britain has. I would have’ 
liked to have spoken, too, about the fact 
that the greater a sovereign power is, 
the prouder it is likely to be, and the 
harder it is for it to back down. This, 
also, makes for stalemate between two 
equally great powers. 


External threats 


Had I more time, I would have, above 
all, stressed that, now, we do not have 
to build up a great dictatorship by our 
divisions in the Atlantic community: 
The dictatorship is already there. It is 
far more formidable than the Nazi dic- 
tatorship that our previous divisions did 
so much to build up. This dictatorship 
is able to expand by economic depres- 
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sion in the West; it does not rely only - 


on war. We must keep it in mind that 
our task is to avoid both economic de- 
pression and another war. In the last 
two wars, what saved the free system 
was the fact that back of the French 


` were the British and back of the British 


Casi 


were ourselves. The French had only 
the Rhine between them and autocracy; 
the British had the English Channel; 
we had the ocean. Using the weapons 
of that time, the time lag involved al- 
lowed the free system to win. Now, we 
are target number one. There is no one 
behind us. We—and Europe—cannot 
afford to run the risks that the British 
and French did by their prolonged di- 
visions before World War II. i 


THE TIME FACTOR 


Let me turn briefly to the time fac- 
tor. If we assume that we can get At- 


lantic unity by Operation Dumbbell, do ` 


we have the time to do it by that sys- 
tem? By it, we would first have to 
complete building union in Europe; we 
have so far reached only the prelimi- 
nary but decisive stages of an economic 
common market. There remains much 
to be done. That will take years. If 
the idea is that we aim through this 
method to reach an Atlantic federation, 
how long will it take to work out a con- 
stitution between two equal sovereign 
democracies—a federal constitution— 


- after you have eliminated the small 


states, when you have eliminated the 
possibility they give of ‘bringing about 
compromises such as the Connecticut 


- compromise which was one of the cor- 


nerstones of our own federation? 

And what about the fact which we 
have seen, time and again, that the great 
weakness of the democratic system is 
that it does too little and too late? I 


would think that, if we believe we have 


ten years in which to do this, we had 
better act on the assumption that we 
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may have only one. year and do all we 
can to speed the process. 


‘ HEROIC ACTION NEEDED 


I jump to my third point. If we grant 
the double miracle that we can achieve 
unity by the Operation Dumbbell and 
that we have the time for it, can we 
really hope to meet the challenges of 
this revolutionary period without any 
heroic action by the American people? 
Operation Dumbbell does require the 
highest virtues from the French, the 
Germans, the Italians, the Dutch, the 
Belgians, the British: courage, vision, 
wisdom, sacrifices—even of their preju- 
dices. But, for the United States, it is 
the easy way out. And that is why, I 
am afraid, we have been following it. 

Everything, in our time, is moving 
at revolutionary speed—technology, sci- 
ence, the explosion of new nations in 
Africa and Asia, the explosion of the 
population, the developments in Europe, 
the developments in Russia. And yet 
we seem to think that we Americans can 
escape this, that we need no revolution- 
ary line in the old American tradition— 
I mean the kind of revolution we had 
in this country when we established the 
Constitution without any bloodshed. 


ATLANTIC FEDERAL UNION 


‘I would pass to my next point, that 
an Atlantic federal union is the prudent 
way to limit the United States com- 
mitment to a European political union. 
What do we mean by an Atlantic fed- 
eral union? We mean doing on an At- 
lantic scale what the United States is 
now aiming to do only in western Eu- 
rope. We mean transforming the NATO 
alliance into a federal government with 
a legislature and an executive and a ju- 
dicial department. We mean dividing 
the powers between the nations and this 
Atlantic union, as has been done. in our 
own Constitution. We mean transfer- 
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ring to this Atlantic union the power 
over foreign policy and defense and es- 
tablishing a common market, a common 
currency, and a common citizenship. 


. The American example 


We mean doing this in the way that 
has worked, the American way, the way 
that was discovered right here in Phila- 
delphia in the federal convention in 
1787. That means tackling the prob- 
- lem constitutionally and as a whole, in- 
stead of functionally and piecemeal. 

If you judge the two approaches by 
the time factor, I think you will agree 
that Atlantic union offers the maximum 
speed, and I think you will agree that 
we need maximum speed. May I just 
quote.a couple of limericks I was led to 
write by John Glenn’s orbit? 


. When a fellow as sober as Glenn, 
Four times, again and again, 
In five hours sees sunset, 
. How fast will boys jet 
To Europe,. before they are men? 
. When oceans are puddling so fast, 
And atoms are waiting to blast, 
We ask: Is it frantic 
' To bridge the Atlantic 
By union, so freedom will last? ~ 


Atlantic union would offer maximum 
speed in action, I think you would 
agree; and I believe you would also 
agree that it would require heroic ac- 
tion by the American people to achieve 
it. I do not need to argue those points. 


Prospects 


What are the prospects for success? 
The big objection always made is, of 
course, that “the American people are 
not ripe for it.’ That argument was 
brought up in 1787, too. Even George 
Washington thought then that the 
American people were not ripe for 
union. The great difference between 
George Washington and the city named 
after him is that he spent years doing 
everything he could to ripen the Ameri- 
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can people for the federation that he 
saw was necessary, and he ripened 
them, and other forces did, for our Con- 
stitution to come into effect in good 
time. 

We see that the Germans and the 
French are ripe for federation. It seems 
fantastic when you consider what has 
separated them in the past. And yet we 
are told that we Americans are not ripe. 
I know that strains my feeling of pa- 
triotism and my belief in the American 
people: 

Suppose the United States govern- 
ment had given the same lead, from the 
late "forties on down, in favor of an At- 
lantic federation that it has given in 
favor of a European federation. Sup- 
pose that the Trumans and the Eisen- 
howers and the Kennedys had spoken 
out in favor of Atlantic union, as the 
Robert Schumans, the Adenauers, and 
the Churchills spoke out. for union in. 
Europe. And suppose the great founda- 
tions in this country had put as many 
millions behind the idea of ripening our 
people for the practice of our own prin- 
ciples in uniting across the Atlantic 
Ocean as they did for federating only 
the Europeans. Do you not suppose 
this idea would be much further ahead 
than it is now? 

Where have the American people 
failed once since the past war in all 
that was asked of them—whether it was 
the Marshall Plan, the United Nations 
before that, the entry into NATO, the 
first entangling alliance in our history? 
Everything the American people have 
been asked by their government to do, 
however great the break with our past, 
they have responded to, have accepted. 
I do not play the American people short 
in this regard, and the evidence I have 
been collecting on this subject makes me 
all the more confident that, with the 
proper leadership, this country would 


‘prove ripe for an Atlantic federation. 


I want to cite two things in ‘proof. 
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One of them is the declaration of the 
Atlantic convention which recently met 
in Paris, authorized by Congress. It was 
a convention of ninety leading citizens 
from the various NATO countries. I 
will read just two paragraphs of their 
final declaration: 


We, the citizens delegates of the Atlantic 
community of NATO nations, are con- 
vinced that our survival as free men, and 
the possibilities of progress for all men, 
demand the creation of a true Atlantic 
community within the next decade. 


They proceeded to make their recom- 
mendations, and here is the major one: 


... that the NATO governments 
promptly establish a special governmental 
commission to draw up plans within two 
years for the creation of a true Atlantic 
community suitably organized to meet the 
political, military, and economic challenges 
of this era. 


That was approved by all the Ameri- 
can delegates, all nineteen of the dele- 
gates there. And, at the time that was 
being adopted in Paris, or just a little 
later, Governor Rockefeller gave three 
lectures at Harvard on “The Future of 
Federalism.” I quote from the last one: 


The federal idea which our Founding Fa- 
thers applied, in their historic act of po- 
litical creation in the eighteenth century, 
can be applied in the twentieth century in 
the higher levels of the world of free na- 
tions, if we but match our forefathers in 
courage and vision. .. . Sweeping as this 
assertion may be, I believe it to be any- 
- thing but an academic proposition. ... . 
Quite the contrary, it is a matter of cold 
realism. Anything less than a grand de- 
sign—a major idea, and a lofty sense of 
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purpose—is too puny for the time in which 
we live. 


I have read in the press various things 
which are said to militate against Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s aspirations for the 
presidency. I have yet to see anything 
in the press that said that this state- 
ment of his, where he went overboard 
for an Atlantic federation, is a thing 
which the American people will rise in 
their wrath against and which will elimi- 
nate him from the race. Instead, the 
press that I have read have commented 
very favorably on it. 

I want to finish with a quotation from - 
a very great Philadelphian, the late Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts. This is what he 
said in 1944 here in this city. 


One hundred and fifty-seven years ago 
in this city, a little group of patriots con- 
fronted the situation which then seemed 
more desperate than that which we now 
face. They had to find a federal principle 
that would consolidate independent states. 
.. « Though doubtful if the frame of gov- 
ernment proposed would be accepted, and 
equally doubtful that, if adopted, it would 
survive, they did not flinch. . . . Genera- 
tions of our people have given thanks for 
their ingenuity and their courage. 

Are we today less resourceful than they? 
Do we lack their vision and their courage? 
Or are we ready to dare a great experiment 
of joining the peoples of democratic na- 
tions in a common union of free men for 
common defense against aggressors and the 
common welfare of the federated peoples? 


That is the question that Justice Rob- 
erts put to the people of Philadelphia 
and the nation in 1944, and I would 
put it to you again. It is for each of us 
to answer that question. 


R > 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Considering all the old civilized 
countries of Central Europe, do you not 


think it would be advisable that the 
plans for the future unity of West Eu- 
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rope—with the bonds and links that 
will be between members of the NATO 
states—should have not only the charac- 
ter of a defensive alliance but also the 
idea of unifying all of Europe, includ- 
ing all the countries in the European 
community? 


A: I agree that a European politi- 
cal union would have a great magnetic 
power for the oppressed people of east- 
ern Europe. But I do believe that an 
Atlantic federal union would have far 
greater magnetic power for those peo- 
ples and would, by its establishment and 
the fact that it would leave the door 
open to them to come in when they re- 
gain their freedom, hold out greater 
hopes for the future than any other 
measure that is within range. 

There is this difficulty concerning a 
European political union which some 
friends from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain have brought home to me—the 
fear of Germany. The greater Atlantic 
union—in which there would be no dan- 
ger whatsoever of Germany or any other 
country dominating and which would 
have greater moral and material power 
—does not have this defect. l 

Soviet Russia has, time and again, 


shown that what it fears is Atlantic un- - 


ion. Every major step toward Atlantic 
unification has brought a great conces- 
sion—a unilateral concession, the only 
such that I know of—from Soviet Rus- 
sia. That is to say, after the Berlin 


blockade led to the establishment of the. 


Atlantic alliance, Soviet Russia dropped 
the blockade a month later. It moved 
heaven and earth to keep Germany 
from coming into NATO. When that 
was done, about a month later it with- 
drew from Austria. It made these con- 
cessions, I think, to remove the incentive 
in the Atlantic community to unite ef- 
fectively. But, the great growth and 
the very dramatic progress which the 
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‘European union has made has not led 
to the same sort of opposition from So- 
viet Russia. 

My own answer would be that the So- 
viet Union does not like to see any coun- 
tries unite, not Western countries, any- 
how, but it does see the possibility of 
two fairly equal powers, one on each 
side of the Atlantic, and a stalemate be- 
tween them. This is the kind of thing 
that existed between the British and 
French between the world wars and 
which contributed a great deal to World 
War II. I think that Soviet Russia can 
see this with its possibilities of playing 
on existing divisions. This would cer- 
tainly be eliminated in an Atlantic union. 


Q: Did the 1787 convention create 
a political union or did it merely per- 
fect a pre-existing political union? 


A: In the sense in which I used the 
word, it created a political union. By 
union and federal union, the terms I 
have used, I mean an interstate or in- 
ternational union that is: based on the 


citizen as the sovereign and not on the 


state as the sovereign. 

The difference between the Articles 
of Confederation and the Constitution 
is the distinction between a confedera- - 
tion and a federation. In the Articles 
of Confederation, you had a political 
organization based on each sovereign 
state, in which each state had one vote 
regardless of the population, in which 
the agreements made bore on the states, 
and in which the purpose, as stated in 
Article 2, was to maintain the sover- 
eignty of each separate state. The Con- 
stitution revolutionized that and made 
a union. “We, the People of the United 
States,” as the preamble goes, not We, 
the States. 

From my standpoint, the federal con- 
vention drafted a federal constitution, 
the American people then created this 
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union of themselves by ratifying it. 
They created what Lincoln so well said 
‘was government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, in place of a 
previous association of states, by states, 
. and for states. 


Q: Do you envision the Atlantic 
community as the first step toward a 
world government able to outlaw war 
and, thus, remove the necessity for the 
now huge military expenditures by sepa- 
rate nations? 


A: I do reckon the establishment of 
an Atlantic union as a step toward an 
eventual. world government. I think 
that the latter step is as far ahead as 
Mr. Winckler thinks an Atlantic union 
is ahead of the present time. I foresee 
great difficulties before we can achieve 
a world federation or world government. 

I do not believe we have to wait that 
long to solve the armaments problem or 
to establish peace, an enduring peace. 
I think that the mere establishment 
of this Atlantic union—with the great 
strength that it would have and the 
revolutionary ideal (one of the great 
strengths in it) that it would start 
marching through the world—would 
turn the tide, would set a pattern’ for 
federations in other parts of the world, 
and would produce so great a strength- 
ening of what we call the free world 
that the present dangers that seem so 
insoluble would become soluble before 
we achieve any world government. 


Q: I wonder whether it is realistic 
to hope that the peoples of West Eu- 


rope or, even, Canada would accept the | 


idea of an Atlantic union? You made, 
- the point that, here in the United States, 
we are ripe for it. I question whether 
the peoples of West Europe and Canada 
are ripe for partnership with the United 
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States. A question in conjunction with 
this would be whether a logical first step 
might not be a union between Canada 
and the United States. 


. A: , You question, I think,‘ Atlantic 
union, not Atlantic community—which 
we already have in some practical senses 
of the term. I can give you a little 
evidence concerning this International 
Movement for Atlantic Union which I 
have mentioned. We have organized it 
to establish liaison between national or- 
ganizations favoring such an Atlantic 
federation. It was established in 1958. 
In the last two or three years, we have 
been organizing its honorary council and 
its advisory council. And we make it 
very clear that what those who join 
them stand for is an organic, demo- 
cratic, effective union. 


_ Individuals. become members of the 


councils by invitation. Lester Pearson 
of Canada, leader of the opposition and . 
former minister of external affairs, is a 
member of the honorary council. I am 
sure that he would agree with me that 
the Canadians are riper for an Atlantic 
union that they would be for a union 
with the United States only. We are 
now forming the advisory council, com- 
posed of eminent people who are leaders 
in various fields of life, and we make it 
very evident in the invitation to it, too, 
that we are for an Atlantic federation. 
When we publish the list of names of 
the eminent people in the various coun- 
tries who are ready now to stand up and 
be counted for Atlantic federation, I 
think the idea will seem less remote 
than many people now assume it to be. 


Q: What is your estimate of the 
possible effects of your plan on our re- 
lations with Latin America? ` 


A: This is only one man’s guess. I 


believe it would have, certainly in the 


` chose his time well. 
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long term, a very good effect. In the 


short term, I expect any big action to 


be received with suspicion and misun- 
derstanding. , 

When I consider the problems we face 
in the underdeveloped countries and the 
means with which we have to solve 
them, particularly the material means, 
their solution seems to me quite hope- 
less unless we can cut other costs. We 
have got to have more defense in the 
Atlantic community, but, if we are to 
meet the dangers in Latin America, Af- 
rica, and Asia and help these many 
countries develop their own possibilities, 
we will have to get the additional de- 
fense at less cost. No matter how good 
a partnership we may have between a 
European union and the American un- 
ion, we will not get thus the economies 
we need in defense. We know how 
fragile alliances are, how little they can 
be counted on when it comes to a show- 
down. That means double expense for 
defense of the European union and of 
the American union, because either one 
must be able to take over in full if 
the other does not stay hitched if war 
comes. 

Depression is another great danger. 
Neither. war nor depression comes un- 
der easy circumstances. The aggressor 
will unleash war, as Hitler did, in cir- 
cumstances that make it easy for one 
party not to carry out its obligations. 
The Locarno Pact seemed to be an iron- 
clad guarantee. It declared that a fla- 
grant violation of it would be the oc- 
cupation of the Rhineland. But, Hitler 
He marched into 
the Rhineland, and one of the part- 
ners in the alliance—Great Britain— 
decided for what seemed to her very 


good reasons that this should not. be, 


considered a flagrant violation. Every 
great power I know of has welched on 
an alliance. We did ourselves. We 
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swore in a treaty of alliance with France 
during the Revolutionary War that we 
would not make a separate peace treaty. 
And we went ahead and made one be- 
hind the backs of the French. 

So it does not seem to me very re- 
alistic to expect an alliance to work, to 
do any better in the future than in the 
past. Therefore, I do not believe we 
can cut defense costs within the frame- 
work of an alliance. | 

Only by Atlantic union can we get 
the means that we need to build up the 
possibility of free government in Latin 
America, Africa, and a great part of 
Asia. If we do not do the latter, .com- 
munism or dictatorship of another kind 
will take over. — 

This is one of the things I meant 
when I said we were living in a revolu- 
tionary age and that we must have a 
revolutionary answer to. it. We must 
cease to think that we cannot do any- 
thing heroic when we see that it is be- 
ing done all around us. . 

We should not be worried about the 
initial view of any country concerning 
an Atlantic union. However suspicious 
that country may be, it will not wish 
to jump into the arms of the Soviet Un- 
ion. It will want to wait to see what 
we do. If the policy of such a union is 
not one that develops democracy and is 
very liberal in every sense toward other 
countries, the other countries will act 
accordingly. 

But, I believe that once we, the Brit- 
ish, the French, the Canadians, and the 
other people around the Atlantic com- 
munity overcome the prejudices and ob- 
stacles now preventing our union, we 
will have achieved so great a spiritual 
revolution in ourselves that our policy 
toward other countries will turn out to 
be far better than any we- are now fol- 
lowing or could possibly follow under 
any other circumstances. 
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S the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) solid, and is it 
otherwise adequate? You will under- 
stand me, I am sure, if, being French, 
I examine the problem primarily from a 
French angle. This angle will not and 
cannot, however, be purely national, as 
the question of European unity is closely 
linked to the over-all problem of the 
solidity of the alliance. 

Having lived in the United States for 
the last three years, I have been able to 
observe that the French attitude toward 
NATO is not always clearly understood. 
I will, therefore, try, in a first part, to 
explain that attitude, going back later 
to the European problem. 


France in NATO 


I would like, at the outset, to make a 
very clear statement regarding France’s 
basic position towards the alliance. I 
should not want to leave the slightest 
doubt in your mind as to where France 
stands. Her Jot is with the free nations 
of the West and will remain so. The 
‘alliance answers a fundamental need 
and, for that reason, rests on solid 
ground. As Talleyrand would have said, 
“Tf it did not exist, it would have to be 
invented.” 

A permanent alliance between France 
and the United States, between Europe 
and America, is in the nature of things. 
It will not only have to be maintained 
but strengthened. 

Why, then, you may ask, has it been 
said that France wants to change the 
treaty? Why does she criticize NATO? 
Is that not weakening the pact in a 
time of crisis rather than strengthen- 
ing it? 

This article is the text of an address—by 
Mr. Jean-Claude Winckler, representing His 
Excellency Hervé Alphand, Ambassador of 


France to the United States—to the Annual 
Spring Meeting, Fifth Session, Saturday after- 


noon, April 14. The question-and-answer ses- _ 


sion which followed the address is reproduced 
at the end of the article. 


‘challenge. 
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As you see, it is about the best way 
for strengthening the alliance that opin- 
ions differ. We think that recognizing 
the facts of life and keeping up with re- 
alities is the best method. 


GLOBAL CHANGES SINCE 1949 


As far as we are concerned, the pact 
can stand as it is; it is, rather, in the 
organization of it in which we think im- 
provements could be made. -It is part 
of its structure which could be changed. 
The founding fathers of the pact did not 
mean its structure to be- immutable. 
They knew that it would have to evolve - 
with the times and would have to be 
adapted to changing circumstances. Ma- 


_ jor changes have taken place in the 


world since 1949: what are they? 


Communist challenge 


The challenge in answer to which the 
treaty was signed was very specific. The 
idea of a regional pact came after the 
rape of Czechoslovakia, which brought 
the Western allies together. The So- 
viets were on the move in Europe. 
Italy, with the strongest Communist 
party outside the Iron Curtain, was 
threatened. Greece was fighting a bit- 
ter civil war. Turkey felt very unse- 
cure. It was to answer this direct chal- 
lenge to Europe that NATO was de- 
vised, and, through it, with the full 
backing of the United States, Europe 
was saved. 

NATO, however, covers one sector 
only: Europe and the North American 
continent. Since then, the Soviet chal- 
lenge has become global. Korea, Indo- 
China, the Middle East, Africa, Cuba, 
Latin America were, in turn, directly or 
indirectly threatened: The free world 
must find a way to answer this global 
How best can this be done? 
How can we extend Western solidarity 
to extra-European problems? Can we 
extend the responsibilities of the treaty 
itself? This, we know, would be very 
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difficult in view of the strong objections 
of Norway, of Denmark, and, in a 
lesser degree, of many of our NATO 


partners. They are certainly willing to- 


discuss African or Middle Eastern prob- 
lems in the Council or in ad hoc com- 
mittees, but they object strongly to 
extending their obligations beyond the 
present limits. 

This is the reason why we have asked 


that the Western countries having world - 


interests—like the United States, Great 
Britain, and France—establish closer 
links of co-operation in the fields of 
foreign policy and global strategy. 


Co-operation and responsibility 


Another change has taken place since 
1949, Continental Europe at that time 
was still working to get back onto its 
feet. The ruins of the war were every- 
where apparent. The Marshall Plan, 
-then the organization of the Common 
Market have in a relatively short pe- 
riod brought great change. Europe now 
is again vital and prosperous. This ma- 
terial change is accompanied by a spir- 
itual change. The ancient countries of 
Europe who had been for centuries the 
main actors of the international scene 
have found themselves with a secondary 
role and with a diminished voice in 


world affairs. From subjects of history, 


they feared they were becoming objects. 
Their future, their destiny, was no 
longer entirely in their hands. Their 
fate, they felt, was decided elsewhere, 
it was no longer decided in Paris, in 
Germany, in Rome. 

This feeling, in the long run, could 
© have brought very dangerous results. It 
could have created a sense of helpless- 
ness, of indifference, which, in turn, 
would have brought neutralism and 
pacifism: the “what can I do about it” 
attitude, the “better red than dead” 
slogan. People must feel, in a way, re- 

sponsible for their destiny and, there- 
_ fore, responsible for their defense. Does 
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this mean that Europe should isolate it- 
self from America and form a “third 
force”? This is in no way what is de- 
sired. A close association, a real part- 
nership between Europe and America 
must be maintained. And here we come 
back to the problems of integration. 

A form of close military co-operation 
is essential to NATO. No one wants to 
get back to the concept of coalition of 
national armies or to the command 
problems of the beginning of the 1914 
war. A unified command in time of 
war is necessary. In the fields of plan- 
ning, of logistics, of infrastructure, of 
training, of armaments, or of air de- 
fense, a very close co-operation, which 
you prefer to call “integration,” is in- 
dispensable. We have been acting ac- 


cordingly: the air defense agreement, 


an agreement for training and. logistics 
with the German government, an agree- 
ment for the training of French forces 
stationed in Germany, were recently 
signed. 

We feel, however, that a better bal- 
ance should be found between the tasks 
of a unified command and governmental 
responsibilities. If lively interest in an 
Army is to be preserved, local govern- 
ments, parliaments, commands must re- 
tain their shares of responsibilities in 


_ the organization of their own defense. 


Atomic weaponry 


The other major change which has oc- 
curred since 1949 is the fact that the 
United States no longer possesses the 
monopoly of atomic weapons. The 
whole concept of military strategy has 
changed, whereas the present conditions 
for the use of nuclear weapons in the 
world have remained the same. 

As you know, NATO forces on the 
continent of Europe are referred to as 
the shield of the alliance, the sword be- 
ing the atomic capability of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command (SAC), of the 
United States missile force, and of the 
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British bomber command. Now, while 
the shield is integrated, the sword is 
not. This brings up the question which 
has been formulated as “annihilation 
without representation.” We face an 
unequal system of risks and responsibili- 
ties. This situation explains the desire 
of the French government to create a 
national nuclear force. We are under 
no illusion as to the size of that force, 
which we will have to build at the price 
of considerable financial sacrifice. 


FRENCH NUCLEAR PROGRAM 


It is frequently alleged that French 
nuclear projects were only started by 
General de Gaulle, that these projects 
reflected some sort of a personal whim 
of the president of the French Republic. 

I wish to point out that the French 
nuclear program was started during the 
preceding regime and met with the large 
approval of various political parties. 


Credibility of deterrence 


The case to envisage is not retalia- 
' tion; we know that, in case of nuclear 


attack from Soviet Russia, the immedi- - 


ate answer is the strategic bombing of 
the Soviet territory. There is, of course, 
no time for consultation in that case. 
The answer must be immediate. .Fullest 


possible consultation should take place 


before an emergency in a strategic as- 
sessment of the situation and in arrange- 


ments for targeting. The case we have 


in mind particularly is an eastern at- 
tack on Europe by conventional forces. 
We believe that the knowledge by the 
Soviet leaders that a nuclear force exists 
on the European continent adds to the 
credibility of deterrence. l 


Strategic planning | 


The possession of a nuclear. capa- 
_ bility, however small, would give France 
a voice in global strategic planning. 
France has not claimed, as ‘press re- 
ports have said, a “veto” power over the 
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use of the bomb. Take, for instance, 
the case of a war in the Formosa Straits. 
We would not “veto” such a decision in 
an area where American interests are 
predominant. But we think such prob- 
lems should be examined by the three 
Western powers having world-wide in- 
terests. 


Partnership of equals 


But the overwhelming reason, it seems 
to me, is a psychological one. France, 
and, for that matter, Europe as a whole, 
cannot picture itself as a reservoir of 
conventional forces, with nuclear forces 
in the hands and under the control of a 
non-European power. There is a very 
strong feeling in France about being the 
infantry of another country. If a part- 
nership -is to be organized between the 
United States and Europe, it has to be 
a partnership between equals, not a 
partnership with one part of the alliance 
protecting or being protected by the 
other part. 

Now, the French decision to build its 
nuclear capability has been denounced 
by some as “disruptive” of Western 
solidarity. I must point out that the 
same decision taken by Great Britain 
years before has never been regarded as 
such. The fact that the. British pos- 
sess the nuclear weapon strengthens the 
alliance, everyone agrees to that. Why 
should a French nuclear force weaken it? 


NUCLEAR PLANS FoR NATO 


It does, it is alleged, because an in- 
tegrated NATO nuclear force is en- 
visaged.. 

We are getting there into a question 
which remains vague and uncertain. 
There have been various reports, various 
ideas, and statements on the subject. 
There have been press reports, but no 
definite proposals have ever been made 
about such a multilateral or integrated 
nuclear power. Admitting that a con- 
crete and detailed proposal on these 
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lines were actually made, many points 
would necessarily remain in the dark. 

Would the war heads remain under 
United States control? | 

Would there be fifteen fingers on 
one trigger or just the finger of the 
Saceur (Supreme Commander Allied, 
Europe) commander? 

Would the President of the United 
States delegate his authority in the 
matter of rules of engagement and to 
whom? Would legislation authorizing 
such delegation of power be accepted by 
the Atomic Joint Committee or by 
Congress? 

It seems to me that the answers to 
these questions are not easy, nor can 
they be given in a foreseeable future. 

Now, why should the atomic force on 
the continent be exclusively French? 
Why: not European? Why are you 
“going it alone”? Are you not jeopard- 
izing the construction of Europe? In 
fact, a European bomb looks like a 


good idea, but with whom could it be. 


made? -An economic union in Europe 
is in the making, but a political union 
does not exist so far, although we sin- 
cerely hope some sort of political organ- 
ization will be set up. 

Who, meanwhile, can start a nuclear 
program? Great Britain has never been 
inclined to share in a project of this 
sort. An experiment for the construc- 
tion. of a European plant for the separa- 
tion of isotopes has been advocated but 
has failed. The next principal partner, 
then, would be Germany, but that 
country is bound by prohibitions on 
manufacture which are self-imposed and 
incorporated in the Agreement of 1954. 
It has no uranium ore and no testing 
grounds. 

Could, therefore, the bést saue be 
the Atlantic community? I would like 
to add to what I said before about 
the subject of a multinational nuclear 
weapon, that a political organization for 
a federal or confederal power for the At- 
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lantic community seems very far away. 
A beautiful dream, much farther re- 
moved from reality than a European 
political unit, which, on the contrary, 
seems attainable. 

But, until political Europe exists, 
France is the only continental power 
which has (1) the means, (2) the 
technicians, and (3) the will to start a 
nuclear capability project. 

What I wish you to remember about 
the French position regarding NATO is 
this: 

(1) We want to strengthen the al- 
liance and are prepared to make a. 
greater financial contribution toward 
this aim. 

(2) We will go ahead with our 
nuclear project even without outside 
help which we do not request. 

(3) A French nuclear capability 
should result in closer ties between 
France, Europe, and the United States. 


UNIFIED EUROPE AND NATO 


Now, as I have already stressed, the 
problem of the coming unification of 
Europe is closely linked to the evolution 
of NATO. The construction of a uni- 
fied Europe has been in recent years a 
question on which French and American 
policies have been in agreement. A 
unified Europe, as we both see it, is a 
stabilizing force in the world. It insures 
a. permanent reconciliation between 
France and Germany. It establishes a 
permanent bond between Germany and 
the West. 

Recently, press stories have come out 
stating that France was weakening Euro- 
pean institutions and was striving to 
create a “bloc,” a “pressure group inside 
NATO” to further its own hegemonic 
interests. 

Facts do not substantiate those views. 
Without the financial effort achieved 
under General de Gaulle’s authority, the 
Common Market could not have taken 
off the ground at the agreed date. With- 
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out that effort, the Rome Treaty organ- 
izing a great market of 175 million in- 
habitants would have remained an 
empty dream. Now, the Common 
Market is.a reality. We have no in- 
tention to modify the existing treaties. 
France has not intended to walk back- 
ward; on the contrary, she insists on 
` an acceleration in the implementation of 
the Common Market clauses. The uni- 
fication of Europe is on the move. - 

During the summer of 1960, the 
French government started a series of 
consultations with her partners to im- 
prove co-operation in the political, 
cultural, and military fields. 

On July 1961 a French project: was 
submitted to our European partners to 
give statutory form to the union of the 
European peoples. A new draft was 
presented the following October to facil- 
itate co-ordination of policies in such 
essential fields as foreign policy, de- 
- fense, culture, and so on; to discuss 
matters of common interest, establish 
European university exchanges of stu- 
dents, study common production of 
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armaments, create scholarships . for 
young officers in order to send them to 
various military academies. Those are 
some of the points envisaged. They 
certainly show no desire to create a 
third force excluding Great Britain and 
the United States. If Europe is organ- 
ized, it will necessarily constitute a unit 
of some sort. Refusing this unit con- 
cept is refusing Europe. 

We want to maintain very strong 


_ links with England, either within NATO 
‘or through a better co-ordination of our 
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policies. Great. Britain has asked to 
join the Common Market. The pos- 
sibilities are being studied very care- 
fully. And we realize the difficulties 
involved. 
I think we can conclude by saying 
that unification of Europe is a favorable 
trend for the whole alliance. It seems 
to me that, rather than having an At-. 
lantic class with a variety of members 
tempted to play teacher’s pet, it Is in 
the interest of the United States to have 
with a unified Europe, a stronger, stable, 
and responsible partner. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Considering all the old civilized 
countries of Central Europe, do you not 
think it would be advisable that the 
plans for the future unity of West 
Europe—with the bonds and links that 
will be between members of the NATO 
states—should have not only the char- 
acter of a defensive alliance but also 
the idea of unifying all of Europe, in- 
cluding all the countries in the European 
community? 


A: I think that there is a dangerous 
aspect in the question of European unity 
concerning countries in Central Europe. 
That danger is this: As western Europe 
is getting closely organized, countries 
outside free Europe are feeling a 


stronger pull to organize from the other 
side. 

Take the case, for instance, of Poland. 
It is certain that Poland is regarding 
the Common Market with certain mis- 
givings, because she is brought closer to 
the Soviet Union, she is more closely 
linked to the bloc economy, and the . 


little freedom she was enjoying in trad- 


ing with western Europe will be less. 
I think this is true, also, for Yugoslavia 
and, to a lesser degree, for Czechoslo- 
vakia. But this, we hope, is a tempo- 
rary move. 

We think that the magnetism of 
European unity will come into play and 
develop in the future. And, of course, 
if we are building now the Europe 
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within the realm of possibility, we are 
looking toward a much greater Europe 
in which we hope someday Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland and all other coun- 
tries of eastern Europe will also have 
their place. 


Q: My question is whether the 
European Common Market, which might 
be used as a political roadblock, will 
be strong enough to oppose any Soviet 
pressure without begging for the United 
States to interfere and to reduce the 
Soviet pressure. 
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A: I think that I tried to answer 
this question in what TI said previously. 
Trying to organize Western security 
without the United States would be try- 
ing to play Hamlet without the king of 
Denmark. Nevertheless, I think that, 
after time is left for political cohesion 
of Europe to develop and time for the 


Common Market to have its full effect, 


Europe will probably be stronger—I do 
not say Europe alone, I do not envisage 
a “third force” of Europe. I think that 
Europe will be stronger, strong enough 
to withstand pressure from the Soviet 
side. 
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THE UNITED States Faces Economic Unity IN Europe 


HEN England repealed the Corn 

Laws in 1846, it ushered in a 
period of free trade which lasted until 
World War. I. Other European na- 
tions lowered their tariffs until barriers 
to trade stood at the lowest point 
Europe had ever known, or has known 
since. Commerce multiplied. All this, 
as we know, was, in time, altered by the 
forces of nationalism and the mis- 
fortunes of war. 

Once again, except in Berlin, Europe 
is tearing down the walls. Last time, 
it was Napoleon’s continental system; 
this time,. the heritage of two world 
wars and an intervening depression. 
But there the similarity ends. What 
we are witnessing today is a new begin- 
ning, with different motives and fresh 
objectives. England sought economic 
growth through international specializa- 
tion and trade. The European Common 
Market seeks economic integration for 
growth, but, beyond economics, it seeks 
the path to political unity, in turn a 
condition for continental peace and 
power. Its origins and aims are more 
political than economic, with six na- 
tions acting and speaking as one 


in many matters and in consultation, if 


‘not in concert, on nearly all other ques- 
tions of international import. 

Starting with the Treaty of Rome in 
1957, the European Economic Com- 
munity has gathered a momentum which 
is proving contagious. England, which 
first expected it to smother in its cradle, 
then thought to ignore it, next organized 
_ another group in self-defense, now asks 
to join. Greece has been accepted as 
an associate member; Turkey, with a 
mere toehold in Europe, has applied. 
Most other European nations have 
rushed to explore full or associate mem- 
bership, and the rest are expected to 
follow shortly. Rumors, or trial bal- 
loons, suggest that the Common Mar- 
ket’s economic drawing power even tugs 
at Franco’s Spain and Tito’s Yugoslavia 


‘tries ‘benefit directly. 
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and bridges the Middle East to Israel. 
Finally, the United States, which played 


the role of godfather to the European 


Economic Community, now feels com- 
pelled to come to terms with it. The 
lusty growth of the Community is the 
compelling argument behind the ad- 
ministration’s proposals for trade ex- 
pansion via wider presidential powers to 
lower tariffs. 


TRADE DISCRIMINATION 


When one country cuts import tariffs 
unilaterally without discriminating by 
national origin, as England did, by and 
large, in the last century, all other coun- 
Their export 
earnings rise, and the terms of trade 
tend to shift in their favor. When six 
European countries agree to eliminate 
all barriers to trade among them, each 
benefits or it would not agree, but each 
also suffers some short-run costs to 
weigh against the larger and more last- 
ing gains. There must be mutual con- 
cessions. When these same six countries 
maintain'a common tariff against the 
rest of the world, they discriminate 
against external trade in favor of in- 
ternal trade within their Common Mar- 
ket. The rest of the world is penalized 
directly and rewarded in much less 
obvious ways. 

Were the Common Market in Europe 
to develop as planned, its imports from 
the United States would probably be 
less, in the short run, than if there were 
no Common Market. The likely mem- 
bership of the United Kingdom plus the 
probable accession of other West Euro- 
pean nations would make our ex- 
port loss even larger. On the other 
hand, large reciprocal tariff concessions, 
such as President Kennedy has requested 
the power to negotiate, would hold down 
our export losses, at the expense of some 
internal adjustments. The stimulus 
which an internal free trade area will 
give to European economic growth in 
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time could generate enough additional 
demand for United States goods to 
outbalance our initial export losses. 
Tariff cuts could, through the goad of 
foreign competition, help hold down our 
costs and prices and push up our pro- 
ductivity gains, thus improving our 
international competitive position. On 
the trade front alone, the United States 
must weigh probable long-run benefits 
against probable short-run losses. But 
neither we nor the Europeans view the 
European Economic Community solely, 
or primarily, in a trade or even in an 
economic perspective. — 

Trade discrimination may be reduced 
in two ways: by expansion of the Com- 
mon Market to include more and more 
countries, and by lowering the Common 
Market external tariff and, in the case of 
agriculture, internal support prices. In- 
definite expansion of the Common Mar- 
ket is limited by its firm intention to 
achieve a degree of political unity and 
common economic policies. Besides, it 
does not reduce the degree of dis- 
crimination, merely the number of 
countries discriminated against. Reduc- 
tion of the Common Market external 
tariff, on the other hand, is a nondis- 
criminatory way of lessening trade dis- 
crimination. Tariff cuts to zero seem 
likely on many tropical products; but, 
on goods produced by member nations, 
less can be achieved. To further the 
political objectives of the European 
Economic Community, its members must 
retain considerable economic advantages 
of membership, and this will mean some 
discrimination. 

A tariff barrier, whatever its motives, 
is an invitation to invest within the 
protected area. Some American in- 
vestment in the Common Market has 
undoubtedly been induced by the need 
to cope with continental competitors on 
equal terms, both in European markets 
and in common export markets. The 
volume of investment thus induced has 
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doubtless been exaggerated, as compari- 
sons of investment in the Common 
Market and in other western European 
countries suggest, and it is more a one- 
shot undertaking than a large, con- 
tinuing one-way flow of funds. Expan- 
sion of the Common Market would 
make such motives stronger; reduction 
of the external tariff would make these 
incentives weaker. 


POLICY INTEGRATION 


Tearing down the economic bar- 
ricades sheltering high-cost industries in 
segregated national markets tends to set 
off a chain reaction. The European 
Economic Community, for example, 
contemplates eventual unrestricted mi- 
gration of labor and movement of 
capital throughout the Common Market 
area, 

In a world of low transport costs, 
swift communications, rapid innovation, 
and mass production and distribution, 
labor and capital are remarkably mobile. 
The booming Common Market, having 
drained much of the underemployed in- 
dustrial labor from Italy, is now draw- 
ing on Greek and Spanish.workers. The 
Community plans eventually to achieve 
substantial equalization of wages and 
social conditions. The European Social 
Fund, which helps finance training and 
resettlement of workers, is a means 
toward equalization. But this objective 
will be brought about gradually, in any 
case, by the forces of competition work- 
ing unimpeded across national bound- 
aries. Today, unemployed workers may 
move to places where jobs are to be `’ 
found; tomorrow, it may be the lure 
of higher wages in the North which 
will draw workers from the South. 

So, too, with capital: a firm incor- 
porated in one member nation will be 
unimpeded in business and investment 
throughout the Common Market. Com- 
mon, policies-are being worked out re- ` 
garding competition and business regula- 
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tion. Common investment projects 
are being undertaken through the Euro- 
pean Investment Bank. In time, na- 
tional tax structures on business will 
be harmonized, as countries placing 
heavier burdens on investment and its 
rewards see savings for investment flow 
out. . l 

Once differences in investment pros- 
pects are reduced through partial equal- 
ization of labor costs and tax burdens, 
interest rates cannot diverge widely 
from country to country except as sav- 
ings rates differ widely. Low-interest 
Common Market member nations would 
be deluged with borrowers, and high- 
interest members with lenders. Forces 
of demand and supply would soon re- 
duce the interest rate spread, if not di- 
rectly, then through credit expansion in 
one country and the reverse process in 
the other. Freeing trade inhibits the 
pursuit of independent national fiscal 
and monetary policies. When move- 
ment of labor and capital is also lib- 
erated, nations must move to concert 
them. 

This is the perpetual dialectic of free- 
dom and power. Some national auton- 
omy is sacrificed here for European 
unity. Unity brings power without 
which freedom in today’s world cannot 
. be effectively exercised; but it brings 
power only to those who know how to 
work together for common ends. 

The same economic forces are at work 
in the interrelations between the United 
States and the Common Market, though 
with less leverage. Probable relaxation 
of trade barriers, with no new impedi- 
ments to the flow of capital across the 
Atlantic, will strengthen the bonds of 
interdependence. 

Steps toward co-ordination of mone- 
tary policies are already being under- 
taken informally through the central 
banks and, more recently, through 


Working Party Three. of the Organiza-. 


tion for Economic Cooperation and 
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Development (OECD). Some adjust- 
ment of our tax burden on business prof- 
its and more liberal tax treatment of 
depreciation, as well as noninflationary 
wage-price policies, will probably be 
forced on us by European competition, 
if our own good sense does not soon 
assert itself in these directions. 

The gap in productivity between the 
United States and Europe will be nar- 
rowed further, and so will the gap in 
real per capita income. For Europe, 
far more than the United States, is 
full of historical anachronisms: handi- 
craft industries, traditional occupations 
and ways of life which have survived 
by political patronage and cultural in- 
ertia, neither of which can much longer 
deflect the winds of change. Conti- 
nental agriculture alone is a vast res- 
ervoir of underemployed and under- 
productive labor to swell the ranks of 
industry and move up the indexes of 
productivity. Europe has more scope 
than America to advance the easy way 
by bringing the tail of the economic 
procession, up to the performance of 
the head, to make more productive use 
of resources underutilized or immobil- 
ized in peasant agriculture, in the tradi- 
tional service sector of some countries, 
in uneconomic mines. 

Most countries in Europe, both in 
and out of the European Economic 
Community, practice national economic 
planning and control to a greater de- 
gree than we find acceptable in our own 
country. In France, there is guidance 
of investments by means of industry 
targets and selective tax incentives and 
cheap loans to help meet these targets. 
In the Netherlands, only the aggregate 
level of investment is controlled, and 
that indirectly, by setting national wage 
levels. Steps have been taken toward 
a common statistical program for the 
Community, which provides one mech- 
anism for the dirigiste French approach 
throughout the Common Market. The 
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availability of data is a temptation; 
the publication of official projections 
may guide expectations which in turn 
rule decisions. We can only wait and 
watch, hoping that no new Colbert 
will triumph in Brussels, using the tools 
of Quesnay and Walras. 

The Common Market requires, for 
its members, a common policy on 
many matters; requires, if not by agree- 
ment, then by economic necessity. The 
overlapping interests and responsibili- 
ties of the United States and the Com- 
mon Market, on the other hand, re- 
quire not an integrated common policy 
but a co-ordination of policies. The 
prospect is for a tandem economic re- 
lationship between two continental com- 
mon markets with low external tariffs. 
It is to help serve this purpose that the 
OECD has evolved from the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC) as an organ for consulta- 
tion and co-ordination, rather than as 
a supernational government. The United 
States and West Europe are too far 
apart in geography, history and eco- 
nomic circumstances to pursue identical 
ends by identical policies. The Euro- 
pean Economic Community makes more 
and more decisions by qualified majority 
vote; : the OECD recommendations, on 
the other hand, are based on consensus, 
or unanimity. . 


DILEMMAS OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


While Europe moves toward con- 
tinental unity, we witness the Balkaniza- 
tion of Africa, a process already com- 
plete in the Middle East and the Carib- 
bean and simmering under the surface 
of much of Asia. Advanced nations 
move away from the economic national- 
ism which doomed them to the dis- 
economies of small markets and small 
scale and spared them from the brac- 
ing test of competition. The widening 
gap between the rich and the poor may 
widen still more as the developing na- 
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tions invest much of their scarce capital 
and skills in duplicating the symbols of 
power and sovereignty and in con- 
spicuous high-cost production in small 
units. ; 

What seems to us a step backward, 
however, may be for the underdeveloped 
nations a kind of step forward, as the 
history of the advanced Atlantic nations 
may teach. For nationalism is an 
integrating concept, necessary at certain 
stages of evolution to overcome the 
centrifugal forces of tribalism, localism, 
and feudalism. 

Economic development is one im- 
portant objective of a united Europe, 
as well as of the United States. Some 
call it the challenge of the century. 


. Hence, nation-building in Africa and 


Asia must somehow be reconciled with 
the internationalization of the Atlantic 
community of nations in the building of 
a world economy. This may seem to be 
a step backward, but it may, in a larger 
sense be necessary in order to take two 
steps forward. 

Industrialization, sometimes, ill-con- 
ceived from the economic viewpoint of 
the advanced nations, plays a support- 
ing role, by blending diverse cultures 
and tribes, breaking the cake of custom, 
bringing up a new generation in the 
work habits and cultural milieu of 
modern society. 

The Common Market approach pro-- 
vides for associated areas, mainly 
French African dependencies, which 
attain free access to the Common Mar- 
ket but are allowed to protect their 
incipient industries. The Six will chan- 
nel part of their contribution to the 
development of the associated areas 
through their Development Fund rather 
than on a nation-to-nation basis. Now - 
that the associated areas have nearly all 
become independent and the United 
Kingdom, with its own underdeveloped 
dependencies and former colonies, seeks 
membership, the problem of future re- 
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lations between the Common Market 
and the associated areas has become 
acute. 

To grant ‘hig large bloc access to 
European markets and to deny access to 
other underdeveloped nations whose in- 
terests also concern the United States, 
mainly in Latin America but also in 
Asia, would be a kind of discrimination 
hard to justify; it would help one group 
of backward nations largely at the ex- 
pense of another. In our national in- 
-terest, Latin America must not suffer 
discrimination, nor must some develop- 
| ing areas be financed by other Beyer: 
ing areas. 

The problem is separable. Fi irst, 
there are the tropical agricultural prod- 
ucts which, with the -exception of cane 
sugar, do not compete with producers in 
the advanced nations of Europe. The 
solution here would clearly seem to be 
importation duty-free from whatever 
nation. 

Second, there are the manufactures 
exported by developing nations. If 
these countries are to emerge from the 
cocoon of economic nationalism and 
enter the stream of world trade, their 
products must find markets opening 


abroad on some _ mutually agreeable | 


basis. 

Third, there are the products of 
temperate agriculture, mainly exported 
by developed countries such as 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Argentina. Conflicts arise from the 
head-on clash of economics and politics, 
both in Europe and the United States. 


Europe would be better off importing a. 


good share of its agricultural needs in- 
stead of subsidizing high-cost home pro- 
duction. The same policies resulting 
in costly European self-sufficiency have 
cost the United States the loss of ex- 
port markets in which our farm prod- 
ucts could, under realistic government 
agricultural programs, be more than 
fully competitive. Thus, the economic 


business is our business. 
special ` concern for Japan, which we 
. destroyed and helped to rebuild. Here 
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interests of all parties converge in the 
long run. If the level of European farm 
prices were’ lowered substantially, out- 
put would decline, resources would be 
released for industry, and larger amounts 
of temperate farm products would be 
imported from overseas producers, the 
United States included. Our economic 
interests are really parallel, even though 
domestic farm politics on both sides of 
the Atlantic -gainsay economics. 

Lastly, there is the unique case of 
Japan. It seems that every country’s 
We have .a 


is a nation industrialized, dynamic, and 
surviving by foreign trade, far removed 
from the Atlantic community. Common 
Market discrimination against industrial 
products hurts both America and 
Japan, but Japan is far more vulner- 
able, and in a much weaker bargaining 
position, 

When we bargain with the Common 
Market for lower tariff on manufactures, 
we represent Japan as well as ourselves. 
When we press for a more open trading 
policy for agriculture, we plead the case 
of Canada, Argentina, Australia, New 
Zealand, as well as our own. When we 
urge free access for the products of 
tropical agriculture, we implement our 
policies of economic development and 
defend our economic and political stake 
in the welfare of Latin America. If 
there are conflicts, they are not between 
the Common Market and ourselves and 
other outside nations, but between the 
short run and the long run, between the 
costs of adjustment to progress and the 
gains from growth. 


ALLIES AND NEUTRALS 


The members of the European Eco- 
nomic Community are our allies, mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty: Or- 
ganization (NATO). When the French 
dependencies became sovereign nations 
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and adopted their own foreign policies, 
they threatened to dilute the political 
unity of the Community. The prospect 
that former British colonies might seek 
association upon Britain’s entry ac- 
centuates this problem. More serious, 
however, is the issue of Swedish, Swiss, 
and Austrian neutrality, as other mem- 
bers of the European Free Trade As- 
sociation follow the British lead. Can 
their neutrality be reconciled with the 
commitments of the present Community 
membership? Can their desire to be in- 
side economically be reconciled with 
their desire to be outside politically? 
Must a choice be made between Euro- 
pean economic unity and unity on the 
broad issues of foreign policy? 

Dr. Walter Hallstein, President of 
the European Economic Community’s 
High Commission, speaking in Zurich in 
November 1961, offers hope,for recon- 
ciliation: 

. . at the outset Swiss neutrality meant 
neutrality in European conflicts .. . Euro- 
pean integration, if successful, will bring 
about a fundamental change in this situa- 
tion—for the ultimate purpose, the ulti- 
mate point, and the ultimate greatness of 
what is being done under the slogan of 
European unification is to make European 
peace secure and to make it secure forever 
... this aim of European unification means 
nothing less than eliminating the very situa- 
tion which a policy of neutrality is de- 
signed to meet... . The risk of war today 
is the risk of annihilation for all, including 
the conqueror. 


In brief, traditional neutrality, he says, 
is no longer a relevant policy, nor can 
it spare any small European country 
which invokes it from facing up to even 
harder questions. What he says of 
Switzerland applies to Sweden; Austria’s 
problem is more complex in view of ifs 
State Treaty commitments.- 

An alternate approach to the problem 


might. emerge should the number of full - 


members of the Community be expanded 
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and should President Kennedy secure 
and be able to use fully the authority he 
has requested to bargain down its ex- 
ternal tariff. The remaining discrimina- 
tion against outsiders might then be 
tolerable and certain association agree- 
ments by neutrals and others with the 
Community more acceptable. 


LOOKING. AHEAD 


The international organization chart 
is growing ever more complex. Many 
groups overlap. The Common Market 
countries are also members of NATO 
and of the OECD. As the Common 
Market grows, will it permit its political - 
unity to be diluted by admitting neu- 
trals? Will it diminish its geographic 
unity by accepting non-European coun- 
tries, or will it make its stand on Euro- 
pean regionalism, on a new and more 
viable continental. system? Will it 
sacrifice some economic unity by ac- 
cepting more underdeveloped nations as 
members? Will it speak with one voice 
in the councils of NATO and the 
OECD, or with several voices? 

At this reading, the Common Market 
does not seem disposed to dilute its 
coherence for the sake of expanding 
membership. Hence, the OECD, which 
already includes Canada and the United 
States and, to a very limited extent, 
Japan, seems destined for a distinct and 
continuing role in co-ordinating eco- 
nomic policies of advanced nations too 
diverse to have common policies or to 
aspire toward a measure of political 
unity. The United States. will have 
to strike a balance between the two 
approaches: co-ordination on one hand, 
integration on the other; the former 
approach retains separate organizations 
and policies on economic, political, and 
defense matters, and national differences 
in each of these areas; the latter implies 
a common instrument and a single 
coherent strategy. i 


“e 


Tue UNITED States Faces Economic UNITY IN EUROPE 


Some project the past successes of 
the European Economic Community and 
foresee the growth of a third great 
_power, breaking the seeming stalemate 
of a world polarized toward the United 
States and the Soviet Union. There is 
some basis for this view of the world, 
but it should not be stated too simply. 
The trends are not all in the same direc- 
tion or at a similar pace. Economic 
unification in Europe arouses responsive 
action in Latin America. Multinational 
regional economic unification is dreamed 
of even in Africa. Economic co-opera- 
tion is now world wide. But politically 


and, particularly, in defense and foreign - 


policy, the logic of events leads toward 
noncommitment, isolation, and inde- 
pendence for the greater part of the 
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world just recently decolonizéd an 
still underdeveloped. 

Moreover, with recovery and growth 
in West Europe and in the Soviet bloc, 
nations which once were junior members 
of the American and the Russian coali- 
tions have gained new freedom of 
action. The evolution is more advanced, - 
and more certain, in the West, but it is 
occurring, also, behind the Iron Curtain. 
The monopoly of decision is slipping 
from the hands ‘of the two great 
powers and diffusing among larger, and 
more loosely reined, concerts of nations. 
At this turning point of history, the 
challengé to European and American 
leadership is pressing. Our response to 
it can do much to shape the future for 
generations to come. 


Making Foreign Policy on the New Frontier 


By CHARLES BURTON MARSHALL 


ABSTRACT: The test of organization in foreign policy is 
whether it produces coherence and effectiveness in the nation’s 
undertakings in external affairs. Coherence requires not only 
co-ordination in planning and operations but also the establish- 
ment of premises and goals by which to set perspectives for 
judgment. This is a function of political leadership in the 
better sense of both terms—a function to be discharged only 
by the President under the American constitutional order. A 
salient characteristic of the conduct of foreign policy on’ the 
New Frontier is the re-emergence of presidential concern and 
zeal. To an unprecedented degree, these attributes have been 
made manifest in day-to-day work of the establishments con- 
cerned in foreign policy. Emphasis on. the device of task 
forces and the extraordinary prominence of the White House 
staff have been accornpanying phenomena. The style has 
been impressive. Public support has come in response, and the 
prevailing disposition is to give the present, administration an 
A for effort. Both its popularity and its problems have en- 
dured. The grave test of its version of premises and goals has 
not yet been surmounted. An important point on which to 
base reservations is a question whether the empirical processes 
of policy-making are not being overdone, blurring out distinc- ` 
tions between questions properly to be decided at the presi- 
dential level of authority and those better left to subordinates 
to settle. 
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MAKING FOREIGN POLICY ON THE NEw FRONTIER 


MONG policy makers and execu- 

tors, co-ordination is a word of 
art standing, first, for methods and 
efforts to resolve cross purposes in great 
undertakings and, second, for the re- 
sulting quality of coherence. Here the 
concern is with the function and the 
attribute in relation to recent conduct 
of United States foreign policy. Their 
central importance in this field scarcely 
needs lengthy laboring. 

States—and in this generalization one 
might substitute “peoples” or “govern- 
ments” with equal appropriateness— 
relate to each other in many ways: for 
example, in respect of intimidatory or 
reassuring effects, one to another, of 
their capabilities for force; interplay of 
their capacities to help or to hinder 
each other in production of goods and 
- Income; reciprocal effects of their cur- 
rency systems; their influence on oné 
another regarding the arts and training; 
interchange among them, or withhold- 
ing, of organized knowledge about 
natural phenomena; interactive effects 


of different prevailing - concepts . of 


values, standards, and ends of public 
life; efforts to sway each other’s out- 


looks, purposes, and wills through public ` 


discourse; and direct touch between 
their ruling establishments through offi- 
cial and confidential channels and within 
public organizations created to facilitate 
interchange and collaboration among 
them. — | 


Tar CENTRAL ELEMENT 


Those aspects—military; economic, 
monetary, cultural, scientific, doctrinal 
or ideological, propagandistic, diplo- 
matic, and organizational—form a. rep- 
resentative but by no means exhaustive 
list of activities and relationships tend- 
ing to overlap and to interact and re- 
quiring continuous care to prevent con- 
flict between lines of endeavor. 

In the view of fanciers of administra- 
* tion, achieving this sound aim is mainly 
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a question of arranging jurisdictional 
boxes on organization charts and pre- 
scribing procedures for decision. 

Something additional and more. basic 
is entailed. Co-ordination is possible 
only among elements in a relationship 
of parity—-a term such as to make 
complete logical sense only in relation- 
ship to some antecedent faculty or 
quality. An indispensable question 
relevant to co-ordination is: with re- 
spect to what? 

That “what” is most important. Only 
with the filling in of that element is 
co-ordination likely to turn out to be 
more than a way of keeping in balance 
while going in circles. 

In foreign policy, the “what” con- 
cerns the standards, the goals, of the 
United States as an entity in world 
affairs. It must rest, as Charles A. 
Beard once pointed out, on “a view of 
the world and of the nation as a part of 
the world.” Beard added, ‘However 
disconcerting: the thought may be, it 
is also an interpretation of all history, 
out of which all nations, provinces, and 
empires have emerged, in which they 
have their being.”+ Supplying this 
central premise and purpose—as to 
which to orient the multifarious ac- 
tivities pertinent to foreign policy and 
by which to set perspectives for judging 
their relevance and usefulness—falls to 
political authority in the best sense of 
both terms. 

The sensitivity and complexity of 
both aspects of co-ordination—namely 
the articulation of goals and the realiza- 
tion of operational coherence—have ad- 
vanced virtually in geometric propor- 
tion in recent years in consequence of 
developments in the external situation. 


GROWTH OF COMPLEXITY 


This trend and its implications have 
been examined repeatedly of late, with 


1 Charles A. Beard, A Foreign Policy for 
America (New York: Knopf, 1940), pp. 4-5. 
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many resulting designs for rationalizing 
and stabilizing the relevant structure of 
authority—notable among them an at- 
tempt by Congress in the National 
Security Act of 1947 to establish a 
framework of procedure and consulta- 
tion in great decisions bearing on ex- 
ternal affairs, an instance illustrative of 
the difficulty of formulating satisfactory 
and enduring solutions in formal terms. 

The search has gone on for answers 
to questions supposed to have been 
settled in the Act. In large part, the 
focus has been on relationships between 
the President and the Secretary of State 
and, implicitly or explicitly, also on the 
place of the Department of State in the 
bureaucratic firmament. 

These matters of relationship and 
place have been widely variant—a 
matter of the times and the personalities 
of the men in the two offices—from one 
administration to another. 

The discontinuities were of little 
moment in more relaxed times, with the 
United States on the margins of world 
affairs, with the Secretary’s job one 
mainly custodial of the treaty power 
and supervisory with respect to a diplo- 
matic apparatus running more or less 
by habit and inertia. 

The discontinuities have persisted, 
however, with perhaps untoward results, 
even after the nation’s approach and 
accession to world power, with involve- 
ments in problems of greatest scope, 
difficulty, complexity, variety, and po- 
tential for danger. 


VARIETIES OF EXPERIENCE 


In the first Roosevelt’s time, activism 
in the presidency proved compatible 
with eminence and authority at State 
under two successive secretaries. With 
Taft as President, foreign policy sub- 
sided into routine in both establish- 
ments. Wilson’s successive secretaries 
of State had respectively been overruled, 
overshadowed, and overlooked: As 
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Secretary, Hughes had enjoyed pre- 
eminence in foreign policy while serving 
an uninterested Harding. An indiffer- 
ent Coolidge had given the lead to an 
indifferent Kellogg. Serving a distant 
and irritable Hoover, Stimson experi- 
enced frustration and scarcely enjoyed 
presidential support. Hull as Secretary 
was a respected figure more or less out 
of the main stream. His successor’s 
tenure was unimportant and brief. As 
Secretary, Byrnes did not hit it off with 
Truman, but Marshall did, and Acheson 
did also to an exceptional degree, with 
high mutual deference and confidence 
marking relationships between him and 
the President, both disposed to col- 
laboration and sharing similar views of 
the prerogatives of the respective offices, 
and neither overshadowing the other. 
Dulles’ ascendancy, during Eisenhower’s 
presidency, was akin to Hughes’, but 
over a greater scope and with a far 
more active approach to a role as formu- 
lator, chief spokesman, and principal 


agent as well as directing head of 


negotiations in foreign policy—a per- 
sonal pre-eminence scarcely reflected 
onto his department.?- His successor, 
though not heir to such broad scope, 
did strengthen identity between himself 
and the establishment at State. 


RECENT Strupres CITED 


The apprọach of the end of the Eisen- 
hower tenure heightened interest in for- 
eign policy organization. Senator Henry 
M. Jackson’s subcommittee on National 
Security Policy was diligently churning 
up testimony and turning out reports 
looking to improvements.” As chairman 


2For an account of the varying relation- 
ships between presidents and secretaries of 
state in this century, see Norman A. Graebner 
(ed), An Uncertain Tradition: American 
Secretaries of State in the Twentieth Century 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961). 

3U. S., Congress, Senate, Subcommittee 
on National Policy Machinery of the Com-» 
mittee on Government Operations, Organizing 
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of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Government Organization, New 
York’s Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
broached a plan for having a First 
Secretary of the Government as the 
President’s coadjutor in foreign policy 
with status as executive chairman of 
the National Security Council. Senator 
Mike Mansfield favored granting the 
Secretary of State fixed authority over 
all departments and agencies with re- 
spect to international aspects of their 
functions. A report for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee by the 
Brookings Institution proposed a super 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs to wield 
authority over the Secretary of State, 
the Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency, and the Director of 
foreign aid, to be seconded by an in- 
tegrating staff in the Executive Office, 


and to be designated as Vice Chairman ` 


of the National Security Council.® 

A report of recommendations from 
sixty-nine individuals, described as “in- 
terested citizens,” meeting under au- 
spices of the American Assembly at 
Arden House, in Harriman, New York, 
on October 6-9, 1960,’ is of special in- 
terest here because of the inclusion in 
the group of a number of persons des- 
tined—though this was not known at 

the time—to figure prominently in for- 


for National Security, Chairman Henry M. 
Jackson (Washington, D. C: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1961), 3 vols. 

4 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 945. 

5 Don K. Price (ed.), The Secretary of 
State (Englewood Cliffs, N, J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1960), p. 179. 

6 Brookings Institution, United States For- 
eign Policy: The Formulation and Administra- 
tion of United States Foreign Policy (Study 
prepared at the request of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
pursuant to S. Res. 336, 85th Cong. and 
S. Res. 31, 86th Cong.), No..9 (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1960), p. 3. 

T Price, op. cit, pp. 191ff. 
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eign policy in the upcoming administra- 
tion: one to be Secretary of State, an- 
other an Under Secretary, three As- 
sistant Secretaries, two ambassadors at 
major posts, two prominent consultants, 
and one a member of the State Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Council. 

The statement of views, addressed to 
the then as yet undetermined victor in 
the presidential contest in progress, 
focused on the office of Secretary 
of State—‘Office” being construed 
broadly to embrace the establishment 
under his supervision and his and its 
relations to other executive organs, to 
Congress, and to the public. 

The statement disavowed discussing 
the Secretary’s office “in terms of the 
men who have occupied it,” but mat- ` 
ters not discussed were not necessarily 
out of mind, for in effect the views 
emanating from Arden House favored 
stabilizing and institutionalizing rela- 
tionships between President and Secre- 
tary in more or less the Truman- 
Acheson pattern. 


Tre SECRETARY’S ROLE 


In language hortatory and hopeful for 
the future rather than uniformly de- 
scriptive of past practice, the statement 
emphasized a Secretary’s role as sur- 
rogate to a President holding “ultimate 
Executive responsibility” —“the agent 
and confidant of the President,” more- 
over, “the President’s principal aide for 
the formulation of foreign policy and 
the conduct of international affairs,” 
and “chief advisor to the President.” 

“More than ever the role of the Sec- 
retary of State is central,” the statement 
continued. This officer “should have 
primacy in advising on international 
policy.” Interposing of “any official be- 
tween the President and the Secretary 
in the field of international affairs” 
would be inadvisable. The Secretary 
“must bear major responsibility for the 
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formulation of all aspects of national 
policy bearing on our international in- 
terests and security.” His “first task 

. Is to identify the crucial interna- 
tional problems which the nation must 
face and devise the general strategy to 
meet them. This is a matter of analyz- 
ing the basic forces . . . shaping the fu- 
ture of the world, of framing policies 
by which these forces may be influenced 

. and of identifying the means. .. .” 
` The statement accorded the office com- 
mensurate scope with respect to achiev- 
ing coherence within the government. 
The Secretary “must take the lead in 
integrating our military, economic, and 
cultural programs with our diplomatic 
efforts into a coherent foreign policy” 
and “should have the opportunity, au- 
thority, and staff to guide foreign policy 
aspects of all national policies.” 

The cited use of “ultimate’—a word 
meaning farthest, most remote in time 
or space, or last in a train of progres- 
sion—as modifier to the President’s 
“Executive responsibility” was interest- 
ing. “Primary” would perhaps have 
been more apt. It surely would have 
been more prophetic. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMACY 


Presidential primacy in foreign policy 
inheres in the American constitutional 
order. It has manifested itself in vari- 
ous ways in successive administrations. 
Invariably, the styles and methods ap- 
plied reflect the chief executive’s pref- 
erences. This is obviously so with re- 
spect to any President disposed, in keep- 
ing with a stock expression, to. be his 
own Secretary of State as in the in- 
stances of Jefferson, Polk, Wilson, and 
the two Roosevelts. It is no less so in 
times of presidential recessiveness, with 
the conduct of foreign policy left to be 
dominated by the Secretary—a relation- 
ship operating at the President’s option. 

In the present administration, presi- 
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dential primacy in foreign policy is ex- 
ercised actively. Presidential authority 
takes a principal, pervasive, constant 
hand in co-ordination, operating not 
only with respect to setting the main 
direction of endeavor but also in the 
daily routines of working things out 
among the departments and agencies. 

The keys to this in the President’s ap- 
titudes and personality have been pon- 
dered by innumerable publicists—rest- 
less curiosity, a large quotient of vigor, 
unusual capability for absorbing em- 
pirical data, a desire to make his au- 
thority felt throughout the executive es- 
tablishment, and a disposition to em- 
phasize personal relationships as distinct 
from institutional structures. This last 
attribute presumably bears some con- 
nection with a pre-presidential experi- 
ence in public affairs mainly in the 
legislative branch and in the conduct of 
political campaigns, where relationship 
between the central figure and staff is 
highly personal. 

The campaign itself gave small inti- 
mation of the sort of presidential em- 
phasis to be imparted to. foreign policy. 
Beyond the issues of Quemoy and Cuba, 
debate dealt with generalizations about 
manners of standing. up to adversaries, 
national prestige, the importance of 
vigor and celerity in the conduct of 
great affairs, and the value of initiative 
and dynamism. 


On THE NEW FRONTIER - 


The first Clear indication of the new 
style came during the interim between 
election and inauguration in the order 
and manner of the President-elect’s se- 
lection of foreign-policy aides: an As- 
sistant Secretary and an Under Secre- 
tary of State and a chief Representative 
at the seat of the United Nations desig- 
nated before the choice of a Secretary of 
State, clearly setting a mode of direct 
presidential superintendency of staffing 
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in the foreign policy establishment; ° 


enhanced roles pledged—usually in a 


phrase regarding “a post second to none 
in importance’”—for those designated 
before the Secretary as well as others 
selected later, implicitly prefiguring the 
President-elect’s intention to be directly 
accessible to a number of second-echelon 
subordinates. 

Subsequently, the new approach has 
been variously manifested and widely 
celebrated, and misgivings about it have 
been confined generally to private ex- 
pressions within the bureaucracy. 

One aspect concerns structuring of in- 
terdepartmental collaboration at what is 
called the working level. The new ad- 
ministration has drawn a stringent line 
against proliferation of committees—as 
if viewing committees as bad per se and 
not distinguishing between unnecessary 
and useful ones. 

Committees are, of course, an in- 
evitable part of bureaucratic routine. 
Many of those formally extinguished 
have perforce resumed a more or less 
surreptitious existence. The committee- 
destroying effort, moreover, has worked 
like a dual-purpose garden spray, pro- 
moting some growths while abating 
others. 

Task forces—a name implicit of pur- 
pose and energy—have burgeoned in 
place of committees. Task forces are 
not a recent invention. Previous ad- 
ministrations have used the phrase to 
characterize committees with extra 
“oomph.” It would be misleading, 
however, to characterize every current 
task force as a committee under an 
alias. 


8 During the Hoover Administration, Secre- 
tary Stimson deferred to the President’s 
choice of an Under Secretary—to the Secre- 
tary’s subsequent regret. 
resolved that, while recognizing the President’s 
‘right to veto any proposed appointments to 
major positions, “he would vigorously oppose 
any attempt to select his subordinates for 
him.” Graebner, op. cit, p. 171. 


Thereafter, Stimson. 
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TRANSCENDING BUREAUCRACY 


A regular participant describes the 


task-force device in these terms: “Task 
forces really are committees, of course, 
but they operate with a consciousness 
of having a mandate, often from the 
President himself.” The rubric gives 
them a feeling of special responsibility 
to get something finished—a way of en- 
abling the bureaucracy to function with 
a feeling of transcending itself. What 
makes a big difference is representation 
of the President’s authority through 
every stage of deliberation by the pres- 
ence of at least one member of the 
White House staff. “That’s true of all 
the important ones,” he adds. 

Vicariously, the chief executive’s do- 
minion is exercised not merely in pass- 
ing on the final product but in forming 
it. For departmental bureaucrats this 
has a perplexing side. “When the Presi- 
dent’s man says something, you don’t 
know whether he is speaking for him- 
self or for his boss,” according to this 
evaluator. “The effect can be, and 
often is, to cut off discussion too soon.” 
The weight of authority lies heavy in 
argument, 

This comment points to another as- 
pect—an enhanced role for the White 


-House staff, now more in the limelight 


than formerly, with its members carry- 
ing the implicit power of being reputed 
close to a highly personal-thinking Presi- 
dent. Such staff members often perform 
functions allotted to departments and 
diplomatic representatives by former us- 
age—presidential advisers going off to 
survey requirements in exigent areas and 
to deal with policy issues at interna- 
tional conferences, and the President’s 
press secretary negotiating in Moscow 
over exchange of information. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL IMPLICATION 


Such presidential staff activity in the 
nexus of foreign relations has an inter- 


\ 
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esting implication for the constitutional 


. principle of accountability in that the 


~ 


President’s. assistants are exempt from 
even indirect congressional inquiry—a 
position of privilege not accorded those 
in the regular bureaucratic structure. 
No serious issue has as yet arisen over 
the point, however. 

Staff activity in the process of policy 
formulation -and in some aspects of 
United States representation abroad re- 
flects a bent of the President—a prob- 
ably unprecedented concern in planning 
and operational details combined with 
emphasis on direct personal contact with 
the principals of other governments. 

It is important to view these trends 
in relation with some basic concepts 
about foreign policy—returning to the 
insights quoted from Charles Beard; 
whose point about foreign policy as de- 
riving from a view of the world and of 
the place of the nation in the world is 
fundamental. John Stoessinger’s book, 
The Might of Nations, dwells upon the 


` difficulty of anyone’s gathering into his 


consciousness all the material and rele- 


vant aspects of any major topic or prob- 


lem of foreign policy on the essence of 
any nation. The emerging nations, the 
Iron Curtain, the Atlantic alliance, the 
nuclear stalemate,. the Free World, 


Southeast Asia—one could continue in-. 


definitely such a list of expressions hav- 
ing currency in foreign policy—all elude 
complete cognition. The empirical data 
never ceases emerging. The mind never 
gets a final appreciation about any for- 
eign-policy question except, perhaps, in 


= diplomatic history. The best one can 


do is to try to form some workable or- 
der of basic notions about the world en- 
vironment and reciprocal effects between 
it and the nation—a cluster of re- 
membered statistics, some knowledge of 
situations, evaluations of personalities 


®John G. Stoessinger, The Might of Na- 
tions-W orld Politics in Our Time (New York: 


‘Random House, 1961), pp. 406ff. 


dealt with. 
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involved, a set of general assumptions 
or rules-of-thumb about historical move- 
ments and a sense of what counts, a 
hierarchy of values, pertinent to the 
problems at hand. 


DIFFERING PERSPECTIVES 


Perspectives on such matters tend to 
differ from one part of the governing 
apparatus to another and, indeed, from 
one individual to another. Matters in 
the forefront of an ambassador’s mind 
in dealing with another government may 
be seen in a different scale in the State 
Department. Drawing upon knowledge 
of situations acquired over long years, 
specialists are likely to see a problem 
differently from a superior made only 
recently knowledgeable of specific back- 
ground but disposed to see the problems 
in broader context. Attitudes prevail- 
ing in a permanent bureaucracy are 
likely to vary from those near or at the 
center of political leadership. Moreover, 
the apex of authority provides its own 
perspectives for those who, being there, 
are disposed to use their vantage. 

A most important question pertinent 
to organization in the field of foreign 
policy concerns the level at which the 
prevailing view of the world and of the 
place of the nation in the world is 
formed. 

A strong and successful foreign policy 
requires, within the limits of feasibility 
provided by the press of time and the - 
multifariousness of the problems, sound 
comprehension of the external situations 
It also requires a firm, 
workable, unified, authoritative view of 
the interests and purposes of the United 
States—such a view as requires bring- 
ing to bear the powers of the President 


in constant concern and effectiveness. 


The creative periods in American for- 
eign policy have invariably been asso- 
ciated with strong use of presidential 
resources. 
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From this premise, the depth and 
‘steadiness of presidential concern in for- 
eign policy are reassuring. At least the 
degree of zeal and attention necessary 
to a renewal of creativity in foreign 
policy are being supplied. 


THE Bastc REQUIREMENT 


Concern, zeal, and vigor are not them- 
selves sufficient to guarantee success, 
however. Effectiveness also requires a 
strong, proper view about the nation’s 
place in the world and a willingness to 
bring this view to bear in the risks and 
uncertainties of the external situation. 
Such a view is probably not to be de- 
rived merely through churning up the 
processes of government and winnowing 
through masses of empirical data. 

Interim evaluation of basic effective- 
ness is difficult for a number of reasons. 
To be sure, the Kennedy Administra- 
tion has enjoyed, for the time being, 
public support at an unsurpassed level. 
The suspension of critical judgment 


characteristic of public opinion under. 


the preceding administration has con- 
tinued and perhaps been accentuated. 
The prevailing disposition is to give an 
A for effort. 

In this circumstance, the present ad- 


ministration has been afforded -unparal- - 
leled opportunity to present its case. Its ... 


case has dominated the field of public 
information. As one would expect of 
any administration, this one has not 
been reluctant about self-approval. On 
the level of personal appeal, it has 
proved winsome. Its spokesmen have 
repeatedly met the press, faced the na- 
tion, and told youth what it wants to 
know—all with remarkable articulate- 
ness. So far both its popularity and its 
problems have endured. 

On the question of central premise 
and purpose in foreign policy, the New 
Frontier has yet to prove itself. The 
style is impressive. Style counts for a 
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great deal but is probably not deter- 


 minative in the broad test. 


A basis for reservations has been ie 
veloped by Hans Morgenthau. The 
gist is that the process followed on the 
New Frontier is, paradoxically, both 
elaborate and casual. Elaboration per- 
tains to the pervasiveness and prolifera- 
tion of empirical inquiry, to a tendency 
tó bring all manner of questions to the 
apex of authority for decision. Yet the 
seemingly opposite characteristic derives 
from the same circumstance. 

The process, Morgenthau argues, dis- 
regards “the natural relationship that 
exists between the gravity of the issue 
to be decided and the level of authority 
that decides it. Thus some paramount 
issues will remain unattended or will be 
ineffectually attended to by lesser offi- 
cials lacking sufficient authority, while 


the President will concern himself with 


secondary issues which could be more 
effectively disposed of by subordinate 
authorities.” 
Joseph Alsop has described the United 
States foreign policy apparatus as seen 
from abroad: “not as yet... a uni- 
fied, coherent, purposeful instrument. 
. It appears, rather, as a whole con- 


-geries of groups, and subgroups, and 


committees, and personages all relent- 
lessly traveling in their own directions. 
” He cites instances of decisions 
concerning particular problems made 
without proper regard for interactions 
on other problems. He professes to 
find in such phenomena “the root of 
the problem,” and he adds that “until 
it is overcome the . ... Administration 
is bound to go on running into bad 
trouble overseas.” 1! 

Alsop locates the fault in the State 
Department, that traditional whipping 


10 Hans Morgenthau, “The Trouble with 
Kennedy,” Commentary, January 1962, p. 51, 
53, 

11 The Washington Post and Times Herald, 
May 23, 1962. 
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boy. I suspect this version oversimpli- 
fies matters and misidentifies the trouble. 

The disarray described by Alsop must 
be a result rather than a cause of de- 
ficiency. If policies.:move in diverse di- 
rections, it must be because of a lack of 
paramount decision on what directions 
should prevail, just as—to hark back to 
Morgenthau’s criticism—a tendency of 
secondary matters-to crowd out major 
concerns at the apex indicates lack of 
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an authoritative scale by which to 
weigh quotients of importance. ` 
The trouble lies not in lack of mecha- 
nism by which to bring coherence to 
policy. That exists in abundance. The 
trouble lies rather in some lingering lack `` 
of central premise and purpose guiding 
foreign policy. The integrative func- 
tion and authority recommended by the 
Arden House group seem not yet to have 
become fulfilled on the New Frontier. 


The Influence of Congress in the Formulation 
of Disarmament Policy 


By JosepH S. CLARK 


ÅBSTRACT: In Congress and throughout the country, we have 
failed to readjust our thinking about disarmament to accom- 
modate the fact of international life that two great powers have 
the present capability of destroying civilization. Congres- 
sional influence over disarmament policy, for good or bad, has 
and will be great. The influence of the Senate is important 
because of its veto power over treaties. The House of Rep- 
resentatives must appropriate funds to make a treaty effective. 
Common sense and history strongly indicate that Senate mem- 
bers should at least be named as advisers to the delegation at 
Geneva. Owing in part to staffing deficiencies and in part to 
lack of funds, congressional knowledge of the United States 
position on disarmament is poor. Few in Congress know or 
care about weaknesses in the United States position at Geneva 
which it would be within the power of Congress to improve. 
The Disarmament Agency is short staffed, due to appropria- 
tion cuts as well as to statutory security requirements. Advice 
and consent is needed, if only to help the agency avoid political 
pitfalls in its relations with Congress. Constructive, intel- 
ligent criticism by Congress, on and off the record, can and 
must be increased. The incentive for Congress to be construc- 
tive rather than destructive must come from the grass roots of 
public opinion.—Ed. 


Joseph S. Clark, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and Washington, D. C., is United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, an office he has held since 1957. He is a member of the 
Pennsylvania Bar and practiced law in Philadelphia, 1926-1951. He was City Controller, 
Philadelphia, 1949-1951, and Mayor, 1952-1956. In the Senate, he is a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, and the Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems. . i 
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HE first month of the seventeen- 
nation disarmament conference at 
Geneva has produced. little progress. 
Over the immediate future of the con- 
ference hang the mushroom clouds of 
a ney round of nuclear tests—expected 
daily. Conflicts with communism in 
Latin America, Southeast Asia, and 
Berlin continue to plague the Western 
world. The time is inopportune, many 
will say, to discuss disarmament policy. 
Yet I.welcome the timing of this talk. 


We need a sound disarmament policy in — 


_ bad times as well as in good. And the 
Congress has a part to play in formulat- 
ing such a policy. 

It is later than many prominent 
Americans seem to think. Just a few 
days ago, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
estimated that “the upward spiral of de- 
structive capability . . . if unchecked, 
could by 1966 be double what it is to- 
day.” And if the upward spiral is not 
checked and checked soon, disaster may 
well overtake civilization. 

Two of the great powers have recog- 


nized in words that the key to practical . 


disarmament cannot await the solution 
of political problems. “Efforts should 
continue without interruption until 
agreement upon the total [disarma- 
ment] program has been achieved,” 
read the United States-Soviet Union 
joint statement of September 1961. But 


their deeds do not match their words. | 


In neither country is there the sense of 
urgency which is a prerequisite to end- 
ing that “delicate balance of terror” in 
which we live. Even so wise a com- 
mentator as Walter Lippmann thinks a 
permament solution to Berlin and the 
German question must precede an effec- 
tive disarmament treaty. 

In Congress and throughout the coun- 


This article is the text of the address to the 
Luncheon for Delegates, Saturday noon, April 
14. Owing to limitations of time, there was 
no formal question-and-answer period. 
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try, we have failed to readjust our think- 
ing about disarmament to make it com- 
port with the basic new fact of interna- 
tional life: Two great powers have the 
present’ capability of destroying civili- 
zation. And either of them might do it 
through accident as easily as by design. 

Today I deal with only one facet of 
that problem: “The Influence of Con- 
gress in the Formulation of Disarma- 
ment Policy.” For Congress does have 
an influence on all foreign policy, dis- 
armament included. It is not the most 
important influence—the President is, 
of course. But the historic arid present 
role of Congress, and particularly the 
Senate, has been and still is significant. 

Three times in the recent past Con- 
gress has-played.an important role in 
disarmament—one, the Senate’s rejec- 
tion of the League of Nations Covenant 
in 1920; second, the ratification of the 
Washington Naval Disarmament Treaty 
in 1922; and, finally,-at the 1945 San 
Francisco Conference which created the 
United Nations. 

No one who is concerned with dis- 
armament and the Senate’s part in it 
can read the history of Senate action on 
the Versailles Treaty without a feeling 
of alarm at the potential for mischief of- 


the greatest. deliberative body in the 


world. In a sense, the Covenant of the 
League of Nations was the first treaty 
to come before the Senate dealing with © 
disarmament. Article 8 of the Covenant 
called for far-reaching “reduction of na- 
tional armaments” and curbs on ‘the 
manufacture . . . of munitions and im- 
plements of war.” : 

The rejection of the Covenant. was 
warning for the future of the Senate’s 
power to reject treaties which most 
Americans believed were in the national 
interest. Few today would agree that 
the Senate was right.. 

It was almost as if the Senate were 
verlfying Richard Olney’s comment back 
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in 1897, shortly after he retired as Sec- 
retary of State, about the Senate atti- 
tude: 


The treaty in getting itself made by the 
sole act of the Executive without leave of 
the Senate . . . committed the unpardon- 
able sin. It must be either altogether de- 
feated or so altered as to bear an unmis- 
takable Senate stamp—and thus be the 
means both of humiliating the Executive 
and of showing the world the greatness of 
the Senate. | 


It was a silly attitude then. It is 
equally foolish today. But it represents 
then and now the facts of American po- 
litical life. 
preoccupied with “making the world 
safe for democracy,” apparently forgot 
the comment in his visiting lectures on 
“Constitutional Government” at Colum- 
bia University in 1908: . 


It is not only the privilege of the Presi- 
dent ... it is also his best policy and his 
plain duty to treat the Senate ... as an 
executive council. ... The President... 
may himself act in the true spirit of the 
Constitution and establish intimate rela- 
tions of confidence with the Senate on his 
own initiative, not carrying his plans to 
completion and then laying them in final 
form before the Senate to be accepted or 
rejected ... in order that there may be 
veritable counsel and a real accommodation 
of views instead of a final -challenge and 
contest. 


Wilson went to Versailles unaccom-: 


panied by members of the Senate. The 
result was failure. On March 19, 1920 
the resolution to advise and consent to 
the Versailles Treaty with fifteen reser- 
vations obtained a large majority, forty- 
nine to thirty-five but it lacked seven 
crucial votes of the constitutional re- 


quirement of two-thirds necessary for- 


ratification. 
Perhaps the painful lesson was learned. 


Just two years later, the Senate rati- 


- fied seventy-four to one the five-power 


Woodrow Wilson in 1920, 
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Washington naval disarmament treaty 
with Great Britain, Japan, France, and 
Italy, calling for sharp cutbacks in our 
naval force to agreed limits and the 
actual destruction of major units of our 
fleet. Would anyone suggest that the 
treaty vote was unrelated to President 
Harding’s appointment, at the sugges- 
tion of Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes, of Senator Lodge, majority 
leader and Chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Senator Underwood, 
minority leader and ranking minority 
member of the Committee, and former 
Senator and Secretary of State Elihu 
Root as members of the United States 
delegation at the Washington Confer- 
ence? . SS 

Likewise, no one familiar with the his- 
tory of the Senate’s ratification of the 
Charter of the United Nations would 
underestimate the value of the presence 
on the United States delegation at San 
Francisco in 1945 of Senators Connally 
and Vandenburg and -Representatives 
Bloom and Eaton, Chairman and rank- 
ing minority members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations and House Foreign 
Affairs Committees. In addition, pow- 
erful members of Congress were present 
as fiscal advisers and consultants to as- 
sist the delegation during the drafting 
of the Charter. 

What, then, is the role of Congress in 
the formulation of disarmament policy? 
What is our disarmament policy today? 
What part has Congress played in its 
formulation? Specifically, what influ- 
ence did Congress have in the enun- 
ciation of United States disarmament 
policy by President Kennedy at the 
United Nations last September and in 
the creation of the new Arms Control 


and Disarmament Agency? 


Present United States disarmament 
policy can be stated simply: The Mc- 
Cloy-Zorin agreement of last September 
calls for general and complete disarma- 
ment under strict international controls 
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and “arrangements ... to insure that 
the United Nations can effectively deter 
or suppress any threat or use of arms in 
violation of the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations.” 

On objectives and policy, the United 
States and the Soviet Union are in ac- 
cord. But, when we leave policy for 
plans and procedures, we differ widely 
from the Russians. We insist on in- 
spection and control of both armaments 
and the disarming process. They agree 
with the latter but will have no part of 
the former. 

The United States plan, as stated by 
the President at the United Nations and 
elaborated by the Secretary of State at 
Geneva, calls for achievement of the 
agreed policy in three stages. 

In stage one, to take three years, we 
have proposed measures subject to strict 
supervision by an International Dis- 
armament Organization which would 
provide for (1) “30 per cent cut in nu- 
clear delivery vehicles and major con- 
ventional armaments”; (2) reduction of 
armed force levels to 2.1 million men; 
(3) transfer to nonweapons purposes of 
fifty metric tons of Uranium-235 worth 
more than $500 million and capable, 
when combined with other ingredients, 
of producing warheads with “tens of 
thousands of megatons of explosive 
power”; (4) observation and notifica- 
tion procedures to reduce the dangers 
of war by accident and surprise attack; 
and (5) a controlled, comprehensive ban 
on nuclear weapons tests of any sort in 
any place. 

In stage two, we have called for the 
“establishment of a permanent Peace 
Force within the U.N.”; “development 
of methods for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes”; the dismantling of “certain 
military bases and facilities”; and ‘fur- 
ther substantial reductions” in armed 
forces and armaments, including nuclear 
weapons and delivery systems. 

In stage three, we have proposed that 
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the final steps to general disarmament 
under world law be taken, including the 
reduction of forces to agreed internal 
police levels; elimination or transfer to 
international uses of all weapons stock- 
piles; and the development of the United 
Nations Peace Force and the United 
Nation’s peace-keeping capabilities so 
that aggression and rearmament can be 
prevented. 

In the evolution of the United States 
plan, members of the Congress have had 
an indirect but definite hand, little 
known outside Washington. 

The present Soviet general disarma- 
ment proposal was first made by 
Khrushchev in a speech at the United 
Nations in September 1959. 

It was not until the following March 
of 1960, that the United States made a 
counter offer for “general and complete 
disarmament” at the ten-power East- 
West meeting in Geneva. Our disarma- 
ment preparation had been woefully 
scant. The plan we then put forward 
was improved somewhat in a proposal 
tabled in June of 1960—-after the So- 
viets had walked out of the conference. 
But that plan too was still quite vague. 

When President Eisenhower left office 
few people knew that we had a plan 
for general disarmament, much less its 
strong points and weaknesses. Congres- 
sional backing and encouragement was 
almost nonexistent. It consisted of Sena- 
tor Humphrey, who heads the Senate 
Disarmament Subcommittee, and a small 
handful of people including, if I may 
say so, me. 

It was only after John McCloy was 
appointed Chief Disarmament Adviser 
by President Kennedy and went to work 
that wider congressional attention was 
attracted. ‘This was in the later spring 
of 1961. Some of Mr. McCloy’s as- 
sistants were former congressional aides, 
which facilitated the interchange of 
ideas and helped to keep interested 
members of Congress current on de- 
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velopments. Parenthetically, significant 
and constructive staff-level liaison be- 
tween Congress and the executive. is 
relatively recent and has attracted little 
public notice to date. 

In June, two disarmament proposals 
were launched. 

First, the President, fulfilling a pledge 
made in the Spring of 1960 recom- 
mended to Congress the creation by 
‘statute of a United States Disarmament 
Agency for World Peace and Security 
to staff a major United States disarma- 
ment effort. 

Senator Humphrey with a bipartisan 
group of fifteen cosponsors, of whom I 
was one, introduced the agency bill on 
June 29. At the same time, Congress- 
man Kastenmeier and seventy-six con- 
gressmen introduced like bills in the 
House. There the matter stood for 
about a month while both houses were 
occupied with other legislative matters. 

At one of his regular Tuesday morn- 
‘ing breakfasts with the legislative lead- 


ers of his party, the President inquired . 


- about the chances of passage in 1961 of 
the Disarmament Agency bill. 

All save Senator Humphrey stated the 
chances as almost nil. 

Subsequently, Senator Humphrey and 
I met with Mr. McCloy and other ex- 
ecutive disarmament advisers. We de- 
termined to urge the President to press 
for immediate passage of the bill. 

This was done. The President, who 
may or may not have needed persuasion, 
placed the agency bill on his list for 
“must” passage in 1961. John McCloy, 
certainly one of the most skillful and 
effective advocates ever “sent to the 
Hill,” started to rally support in pri- 
vate talks and public appearances. Sena- 
tor Fulbright and Congressman Morgan, 
Chairmen of the.Foreign Relations and 
Foreign Affairs Committees, went to 
work. The aid of ranking officials in 
the Eisenhower Administration was 
sought and obtained. A bill which had 
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been virtually written off sailed through 
Congress and was signed by the Presi- 
dent on September 24. 

Only the closest co-ordination be- 
tween a few members of Congress and 
officials of the executive branch made 
creation of the agency possible. 

The negative role of Congress was 
sharply reasserted a few short days 
later. Just before adjournment, the Sen- 
ate and House Appropriations Commit- 
tees: cut the appropriation of the new 
agency in half, thus crippling its useful- 
ness. Six months later, it is just begin- 
ning to recover from this blow. As a re- 
sult, we are not as well prepared at Ge- 
neva as.we should have been. 

The background to the President’s 
magnificent speech at the United Na- 
tions on September 25 is also revealing 
of Congress’ role in formulating dis- 
armament policy. . l 

The suggestion that the President go 
to the United Nations and urge total 
and permanent disarmament was made 
by a few persons in and out of the Con- 
gress early last summer. 

Senator Humphrey and I advocated 
this course of action in Senate speeches 
in-July and August and urged our views 
on the President personally at that time. 
Other senators gave to the President 
other advice. 

Happily, however, the result was a. 
United Nations speech which challenged 
the Soviet bloc to a “peace race,” 
pledged United States support to a 
United Nations Decade of Develop- 
ment and urged that we “join in dis- 
mantling the national capacity to wage 
war.” In the President’s words: “The 
weapons of war must be abolished be- 
fore they abolish us.” He proposed 
that “disarmament negotiations resume 
promptly and continue without inter- 
ruption until an entire program for gen- 
eral and complete disarmament has not 
only been agreed but has been actually 
achieved.” 
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Yet the Senate, even today, is badly 
informed on the President’s disarma- 
ment policy. An incident during last 
week’s debate on the United Nations 
bond issue illustrates the point. A press 
story indicated that our delegation in 
Geneva would submit a plan that called 
“for the elimination of national armies 
within nine years.” The statement dif- 
fered little from those of the President 
I have just quoted. Yet a senator drew 
attention to this article in obvious sur- 
prise and alarm. Another senator, a 
noted supporter of the President, said 
that he “had never heard anybody on 
the floor of the Senate, or, for that mat- 
ter, in this country, make a declaration 
going that far, which would seek to 
abandon our own national forces.” Re- 
gretfully—as a reading of the Congres- 
stonal Record of April 5 will show—this 
unfamiliarity is not the sole property of 
these two men. 

To my mind, there are a number of 
reasons for this. First, disarmament 
matters are extremely complex and are 
diffused among a number of already 
overburdened committees. The Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations, Ap- 
propriations, Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, and Armed Services all have 
jurisdiction, as does the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. Disarmament to 
each of these is a different, and some- 
times secondary, problem. Committees 
occupied with determining how large our 
arsenal should be—whose daily currency 
is testimony from members of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex of which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower warned—are not apt to 
regard highly their function as disarma- 
ment policy advisers. 

May we not be heading for another 
Versailles? Is the Congress being pre- 
pared to “advise and consent” to a 
meaningful disarmament treaty? I fear 
not. More important, perhaps, does the 
country understand what the adminis- 
tration is up to? Again I fear the an- 
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swer must be negative. Is not the con- 
clusion that, if disarmament should be- 
come diplomatically possible, it would 
nonetheless fail for want of congres- 
sional approval? As of today, I fear 
the answer is yes. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Certain conclusions on “The Influence 
of Congress in the Formulation of Dis- 
armament Policy,” past and future, sug- 
gest themselves from the foregoing: 

(1) Congressional influence, for good 
and bad, has and will be great. Such in- 
fluence is centered more in the Senate 
because of its veto power over treaties, 
but it is not limited to the Senate or to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. For the House must appropriate 
the funds to make a treaty effective. 
And other committees of the Senate 
carry great weight. House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees, the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee, and House 
and Senate Armed Services Committees 
all have legitimate jurisdictional con- 
cern with disarmament policy. .Mem- 
bers of Congress not on any of these 
committees have also exerted influence 
on policy. 

(2) Common sense and the history of 
the Senate role in treaty deliberations 
strongly indicate Senate members should 
be named at least as advisers to the 
delegation at Geneva. 

(3) Congress at best gets a rents: 
man’s C” on its knowledge of the United 
States position on disarmament. In 
part, this is a staffing deficiency. The 
separate staff of the Senate Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee has been disbanded 
for lack of funds. Its functions have 
been inadequately absorbed by the gen- 
eral staff of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

(4) There are weaknesses in the 
United States position at Geneva due 
to inadequate preparations, notably in 
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` the development of international peace- 
keeping institutions and the problem of 
participation of other potential nuclear 
‘powers such as China. But few in Con- 
gress know or care about these matters. 

(5) The Disarmament Agency is still 
short staffed, due in part to appropria- 
tion cuts and in part to lengthy security 
checks required by statute. It does not 
have all the answers to the tough, com- 
plex questions remaining to be solved 
before disarmament can get underway. 
Constructive, intelligent criticism by 
Congress on and off the record can and 
must be increased. Advice and consent 
is needed—if-. only to help the agency 
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avoid political pitfalls in its relations 
with Congress. 

In the end, much depends on the 
American people themselves. The in- 
centive for. Congress to be constructive 
rather than destructive must come from 
the grass roots of public opinion. Of 
course, the main burden in disarma- 
ment policy will continue to rest with 
the President and his advisers in the 
executive branch. Yet, every informed 
citizen can help to create that climate 
of opinion without which disarmament 
policy cannot be successfully formulated 
and, time and good fortune permitting, 
be successfully carried out. 


author. 


and Crisis. 


American Hegemony and the Prospects for Peace 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


ApstRAct: The problems of a tolerable and enduring peace - 
under the circumstances of tentative peace’ through balance of 
terror are political. The contest of power is between two 
blocs, each built around a hegemonic nation of imperial tech- 
nological, economic, and military strength. Democracy may 
be a necessity of justice, but the authoritarian oligarchy of the 
Soviet Union changed a backward and feudal Russia into a 
technically competent modern state, a material revolution 
which the poorer nations of the world desire for themselves. 
Democracy is not uniformly relevant everywhere; depending 
upon cultural and economic variables, compounds of democracy 
and dictatorship are inevitable. The United States must learn 
the difference between reversible nondemocratic regimes and 
regimes irreversible because theirs is a fanatic communism. 
Although of imperial size and strength, the United States has a 
strong tradition of anti-imperialism, attributing imperialism to 
monarchy. The Soviet Union uses the charge of imperialism 
as a weapon against the West, attributing imperialism to 
capitalism. The creative aspects of imperialism are not ap- 
preciated by either side. In terms of peace, some decisions are 
not for either the United States or the Soviet Union, the heg- 
emonic nations, to make. Unpredicted -and unpredictable 
emergencies arise in the course of history. One can only 
affirm that the defense of an open society is not futile and 
that the burden of.the defense will ennoble rather than corrupt 
the culture that bears it.—Ed. 


Reinhold Niebuhr, D. D., New York City, N ew York, is a clergyman, educator; and- 
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AMERICAN HEGEMONY AND THE PROSPECTS FOR PEACE 


T is difficult to define the framework 
of the world situation, in which the 
character of the hegemony of our na- 
tion in the so-called “free world” must 
be considered, without, in Santanyana’s 
phrase, ‘holding the candlelight of the 
obvious to the daylight of common ex- 
perience,” 

The precarious peace of the world is 
threatened, on the ‘one hand, bythe 
possibility of a nuclear catastrophe, 
which may always occur: by technical or 
political miscalculation or misadventure. 
On the other hand, the peace is pre- 
served because, for the first time in his- 
tory, both contestants possess nuclear 
destructive power of such magnitude 
that the party which initiates the ulti- 
mate conflict is bound to be met with 
a retaliatory strike which may well be 
more destructive than the sum-total of 
all the wars of history. The peace se- 


cured by this “balance of terror” is ob- 


viously dependent upon a fairly stable 
balance, despite the fact that each side 
is bound to increase its advantages in 
this or that category of nuclear weapons 
or means of delivery or to redress any 
real or imagined disadvantage in each 
category. This “arms race” is pregnant 
with its own dangers, which ought to be 
and will be discussed by competent au- 
thorities. It will not be discussed within 
the limits of this chapter, both because 
of the author’s lack of technical com- 
petence and because of the conviction 
that the balance of terror gives us, ironi- 
cally enough, a precarious peace, which 
is bound to shift the problem of the 
prospects of peace to the political sphere. 


A POLITICAL PROBLEM 


The real problems of a tolerable and 
enduring peace under this strange um- 
brella of a tentative peace through a 
balance of terror are in the politicál 
sphere, for a catastrophic defeat of one 
side or the other might well tempt the 
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imperiled side to grasp after the ulti- 
mate weapon in a mood of desperation. 
The political sphere presents us with as 
strange and novel a situation as the nu- 
clear umbrella itself. For it exhibits a 
contest of power between two blocs of 
nations under two hegemonic nations, 
each with an imperial dimension of 
power, dwarfing the power of all the 
storied empires of history, whether the 
Roman Empire of antiquity or the Brit- 
ish Empire of the nineteenth century. 
Each hegemonic nation possesses this 
power by reason of presiding over a 
continental economy which dwarfs that 
of all the nations, including the complex 
of European nations now increasingly 
pooling their economic resources in the 
economic mutualities of the Common. 
Market. Each of the hegemonic na- 
tions, chiefly by reason of its economic 
strength, also has a practical monopoly 
of the dread nuclear weapons. This 
military might is not used to cow its ` 
lesser allies into submission but is the 
ultimate security of the bloc in the ulti- . 
mate conflict. Nuclear power, in short, 
serves the same function, and generates 
the same prestige, which the castles of 
the Middle Ages served and generated 


-in the feudal period of political organi- 


zation. Lesser sovereignties huddle un- 
der this security. | 
Here the similarities between the two 
imperial or hegemonic powers end. The 
blocs are different, and they are as dif- 
ferent as their respective blocs. Russia 
is the holy land of a new secular reli- 
gion, designed for the last stages of 
European capitalism, irrelevant in a 
European culture, but strangely plaus- 
ible to the emerging nations of Asia and 
Africa whose traditional feudal culture 
and primitive economy create conditions 
which are roughly similar, particularly 
when modern techniques impinge on 
ancient cultures and dissolve their or- 
ganic forms, to the social situation of 
early nineteenth-century Europe. The 
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Communist political religion, with its 
utopian dreams of world redemption not 
only from political evils but from all 
evils to which the human flesh is heir, 
was able to devise a political movement 
relevant to the revolutionary situation, 
created by the decay of the whole Rus- 
sian social structure after the defeat in 
the First World War. It substituted an 
elite of dedicated revolutionists for 
Marx’s vague “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat,”” which gave this elite a mo- 
nopoly of power and which transformed 
the utopian universalism of Marx into 
- an effective instrument of Russian im- 
perialism. Thus an empire was created 
whose ideological prestige was derived 
from the pretensions of anti-imperialism. 
The fact that this implausible utopian 
dream was able not only to generate a 
world-wide imperial structure, with pre- 


tensions of universality to hide its im-’ 


perial realities, but also to devise the 
-indirect instrument for lifting a “back- 
ward” feudal social structure into a 
technically competent modern society 
equipped with all the instruments of 
technical power, including the dread 
nuclear weapons, added, to the original 
- ideological prestige, the prestige which 
a technically competent nation has 
among the poorer nations which are 
panting after the abundance which 
mastery of nature prone: and some- 
times realizes. 

The prospects for peace are intimately 
related to, and derived from, the ability 
of the non-Communist world: under the 
hegemony of our nation to ‘meet the 
challenge of so strange and formidable 
an adversary. World peace requires 
that the dynamic of this strange political 
movement be contained, its ambition to 
control the world be frustrated, and its 
revolutionary ardors be tamed by firm 
and patient resistance. Any lack of 
firmness on our part, and, on the other 
hand, any lack of soberness, any lapse 
into hysteria, might well prove fatal to 
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the uneasy peace which stands between 
us and disaster. 


THE RELEVANCE OF DEMOCRACY 


The task confronting us is sometimes 
defined journalistically as “winning the 
cold war,” but that is defining it rather 
too simply and optimistically. For the 
hazards we face are tremendous. Not 
all of them have to do with the capac- 
ities of the hegemonic nation, vaulted so 
suddenly into the position of leadership 
of the non-Communist world. The most 
formidable obstacle is that the system of 
self-government which prevails in West 
Europe is not immediately relevant to 
the budding nations of Africa and Asia. 
Democracy may be a necessity of 
justice. Any monopoly of power, such 
as the Soviet oligarchy possesses, gen- 
erates injustices which persuade us of 
the virtues of a government which 
checks every center of power with 
countervailing power and destroys im- 
munity from criticism for every center 
of authority. 

But the democracy of western Europe 
made itself compatible with the neces- 
sities of an industrial civilization by 
tortuous process and required the full 
nineteenth century to refute the original . 
Marxist indictment that government 
was merely the “executive committee” 
of the “propertied classes.” Moreover, 
the free governments of Europe could 
avail themselves of linguistic, ethnic, 
and cultural forms of cohesion, which 
were developed with the rise of the new 
nations, roughly two centuries before 
the rise of democracy. The new nations 
must wrestle with various forms of 
pluralism, and they do not have the 
time to make democracy compatible 
with the.technical civilization impinging 
upon them and_ offering them both 
abundance and the corrosion of their 
organic or traditional social patterns. 

These hazards do not and must not 
spell the doom of democracy in its con- 
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test with communism across the vast 
expanses of Asia and Africa. They do 
indicate that self-government is no 
simple alternative to communism and 
that the Western powers, and par- 
ticularly the hegemonic power, must 
exercise discrimination in their marshal- 
ing of the disparate forces of the non- 
Communist world. This means that we 
must be prepared to encounter defeat 
in Laos, for instance, where the social 
patterns make Western democracy ir- 
relevant but dare not be complacent 
about any policy which threatens the 
democratic “heartland” of free govern- 
ments in Europe. It also means that 
we require discriminate judgment in 
dealing with the various compounds of 
democracy. and dictatorship which the 
_ cultural and economic variables across 
‘the world make inevitable. We will 
regard one-party systems, whether in 


Tunisia or Mexico, with certain sym- 


pathy and will be concerned but not 
desperate when a new nation, such 
as Ghana, develops the tyrannical and 
_ dangerous potentialities of the one-party 
= system. We should know the difference 
between reversible nondemocratic re- 
gimes and those which are irreversible 
because their power is informed by the 
fanatic dogma of communism. 

_ We have assumed the importance of 
the adequacy of the political sagacity 
of our hegemonic nation, vaulted so 
suddenly into a position of leadership 
in the “free world.” We must now 
analyze its capacities and its inevitable 
weaknesses more fully. The most ob- 
vious weakness stems from the fact that 
our hegemony is derived from our un- 
doubted economic power and from the 
military—chiefly nuclear-——-power for 
which economic power: is the obvious 
basis. We have had no apprenticeship 
in dealing with the endless imponder- 
ables of the political realm and are, 
therefore, inclined to alternate between 
belligerency and defeatism in meeting 
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the endless exigencies of the contest with 
communism. We lack, after all, the 
experience of Britain, for instance, in 
meeting the hazards of the Napoleonic 
revolution in the nineteenth century and 
the Nazi upsurge in the twentieth 
century. 

The task of exercising our hegemony 
in the non-Communist world without 
alternate moods of belligerency and de- 
featism is complicated by the fact that, 
in our sudden rise to power, we have 
gone through the ironic experience of 
knowing less frustration in the period of 
our weakness and continental security 
than in the era of our seeming omnipo- 
tence and insecurity in the hazards of 
the global dimensions of the cold war 
and the nuclear dilemma. We must live 
through decades, and perhaps centuries, 
in which no clear-cut victory can be 
recorded and in which there can be 
neither relief for the burdens we bear 
nor promise of an obvious reward for 
bearing them. It is an important but 
not obvious fact that these burdens are 
the means of disciplining the richest na- 
tion of the world in such civic virtues - 
as are relevant to our health and the 
welfare of the democratic peoples. For- 
eign aid is not a popular enterprise in 
any democratic assembly, where the 
representatives of the people are bound 
to be more conscious of the fears of 
taxpayers than of the needs of poor 
nations trying to gain both technical 
competence and capital funds for in- 
dustrial equipment. Our ability to 


render such aid in competition with the 


Communist oligarchy is, therefore, the 
litmus test of the capacity of a democ- 
racy to survive in the contest. 


THE IMPERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Perhaps the chief moral and political 
problem with which we have to contend 
is derived from the fact that we have a 
strong anti-imperialist tradition and yet 
are an imperial power, or are a heg- 
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emonic power possessing resources of 
imperial dimensions. Our anti-imperial- 
ism is drawn, on the one hand, from our 
former colonial past, and, on the other 
hand, from the presuppositions of the 
liberal-democratic creed, which ran 
through our life from Thomas Jefferson 
to Woodrow Wilson, which attributed 
imperialism to the institution of mon- 
archy in somewhat similar fashion as 
communism attributed imperialism to 
the institution of capitalism. Both 
creeds tend to be blind to the perennial 
pattern of the impingement of strength 
upon weakness in the international 
‘realm and to the possible creative, as 
‘well as exploitative, possibilities of this 
impingement. Our  anti-imperialistic 
tradition has the virtue of making us 
sensitive to the possibilities of injustice 
arising from the dominance of strong 
nations in the community of nations, 
particularly when their strength is not 
disciplined by a constitutional frame- 
work. | 

But it does make for a certain 
hesitancy in exercising the responsibili- 
ties of our imperial power, since we fear 
that we may violate the cardinal prin- 
ciple of liberalism, the “self-determina- 
tion of nations.” We cannot afford such 
hesitancy, even in a world in which the 
weak nations are as preoccupied with 
anti-imperialistic slogans as we are. If 
the social conditions of our client na- 
tions—whether in South Vietnam, South 
Korea, or, possibly, Saudi Arabia—are 
the kind which invite Communist in- 
filtration, we must exercise the respon- 
sibilities of our power to correct them, 
even if such a policy can be effective 
only if the power is exercised with a 
minimal affront to the dignity of sov- 
ereign nations. The Alliance for Prog- 
“ress, recently devised for our relations 
with Latin-America nations and de- 
signed to use our economic power in 
order to encourage needed land reform 
and educational progress, is perhaps the 
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best illustration of the capacity of the 


‘hegemonic nation to use its power 


creatively through the modern adapta- 
tion of the old policy of “indirect rule.” 

A less creative aspect of our anti- 
imperialistic tradition is that it tempts 
us to ambivalence in dealing with our 
European allies who were undoubtedly 
involved in imperial ventures in the 
nineteenth century.’ These ventures 
were not as creative as their champions 
asserted, and only their weakness after 
the Second World War prompted their 
withdrawal from their imperial ventures. 
Significantly, the greatest statesman. of 
our age, .Winston Churchill, was so 
reluctant to relinquish the British hold 
on India that only his fortunate defeat 
by the Labor party after the war made 
it possible to liquidate the empire in 
India without a struggle. 

Yet the creative aspects of the im- 
perial connections were not appreciated 
either by the Communist critics—who, 
after Lenin, made the charge of “im- 


‘perialism” into the chief weapon of 


their global polemic against Western 
democracy—or by their American allies. 
Even the intimate partnership of two 
world wars did not dissolve the prej- 
udice of Americans against British “im- 


_ perialism” or open our minds to the 


creative aspects of the imperial con- 
nection with its tutelage of the new 
nations in Asia and Africa. Perhaps 
the French mission in black Africa 
should be included in the evidence of 
the creative aspects of imperialism with 
the obviously successful British mid- 
wifery of democratic nations in Asia and 
Africa. The result has been confusion 
both with respect to our friends, whose 


‘virtue we suspected, and in regard to 


our adversary, whose pretensions we ac-’ 
cepted. Thus, General Eisenhower could . 
say after the Second World War: “The 
past relations: between Russia and 
America were no cause to regard the 


‘future with pessimism. Historically the 
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_ two nations possessed an unbroken 
friendship. . . . Both were free of the 
stigma of empire building by force.” * 
The barb against our British ally in 
this curious ascription of democratic in- 
nocency to both the old and the new 
Russia was unmistakable. Eisenhower’s 
views were not, unique but the staple 
of British-American relations through- 
out the war, despite the intimacy .be- 
tween Roosevelt and Churchill. 

Our confusion about imperialism was 
a source of confusion between us and 
our European allies as late as the Suez 
crisis, when Britain and France—un- 
wisely, as it turned out—took the law 


into their own hands to protect the Suez © 


life line of the European economy 
against Nasser’s ambitions because they 
had become impatient with our com- 
placency induced by our desire to be 


untainted with all semblances of “colo- . 


nialism.” | 

Mr. Robert Good enumerates the in- 
stances when this strain in our tradition 
prompted ambivalence toward our Euro- 
pean allies. Some of the ambivalence 
was no doubt due not to confusion but 
to the embarrassments of an imperial 
power trying to satisfy both its Euro- 
pean allies, tainted with the charge of 
imperialism, and the new nations, filled 
with resentments against their former 
masters for good and inevitable, though 
not adequate, reasons. 

Fortunately, our growing maturity 
and discrimination was recently revealed 
when we consistently supported the 
United Nations in its opposition to the 
secession of the copper-rich Katanga 

1 Dwight Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1948), 
col. 948, p. 457. 
= 2C£, Herbert Feis, Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Stalin: The War They Waged and the Peace 
They Sought (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1957), p. 574. 
- 3 Robert Good, “The United States and the 
Colonial Issue,” Alliance Policy in the Cold 
War, ed. Arnold Wolfers (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1959). 
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Province from the new Congo nation 
when it became obvious that the Belgian 
copper interests had initiated and sup- 
ported the rebellion. In this case, the 
anticommunism of a genuinely imperial 
venture, which elicited the support of 
conservative business interests in the 
West, did not deflect us from a policy 
of guarding the unity of a new nation 
against divisive colonial influences. This 
form of discriminate judgment did much 
to atone for the mistakes which we 
had made in the confusion resulting 
from the anti-imperialistic illusions of a 
nation with imperial responsibilities. An 
independent African nation, supported 
in its secession by Western mining 
interests, would be a symbol of the 
caricature of Western democracy which 
communism would be glad to exploit. 


PATHS AND PROSPECTS 


Fortunately, the prospects for peace 
do not all depend upon the adequacy of 
the policy of our own hegemonic nation 
in preserving the unity, enhancing the 
health, and supporting the morale of 
the non-Communist alliance. Historical 
forces are also affecting the posture of 
the adversary. Some of them may rob 
the Russian center of Communist power 
of the demonic dynamic which a revo- 
lutionary movement always generates. 
The very success in technical advance 
which gave it so much prestige in the 
“backward” nations now seems to rob 
its postrevolutionary generation of oli- 
garchs and technicians with any stomach 
for policy hazards which might lead to 
war. 

If some of the journalists in Russia 
are right, it was the reluctance of these 
new “bourgeoisie” which prompted 
Khrushchev to moderate his policies in 
regard to the Berlin crisis. Russia’s 
new wealth has certainly given the na-. 
tion a stake in the status quo, which 


‘the poorer and more revolutionary 


China does not have. Nor does China 
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share the Russian and American pro- 
leptic responsibility for avoiding a 
nuclear catastrophe. This common re- 
sponsibility may be the one tissue of 
community across the deep chasm of the 
cold war. i 

Whether the emergence of another 
Communist center of authority, that of 
China, more revolutionary and irrespon- 
sible than the old Russian holy land of 
the Communist faith will increase or 
decrease the prospects for peace can be 
answered only by Sino-Soviet experts, 
if it can be answered by them. The 
lay observer can only speculate that the 
emergence of a “pure” revolutionary 
power will tend to place Russia in a 
triangle with China and the United 
States. It will probably increase the 
Russian tendency to bourgeois caution 
but who can say whether it may not 
also increase the violence of the Russian 
propaganda designed to prove that it 
has not departed from Leninist or- 
thodoxy. 

Some of the lines of destiny are not 
within the power or decision of the 
most powerful hegemonic nations. A 
vivid case of an issue which affects the 
prospects for peace, in which American 
policy has only a very indirect influence, 
is the problem of France and Algeria. 
France has involved itself in the un- 
happy situation of living by the fiction 
that the budding nation of Algeria was 
really an integral part of Metropolitan 
France. Eight years of war have re- 
futed the fiction. Yet, Algeria separated 
from France would lead to catastrophic 
results for both. France and Algeria. 
Unfortunately, this seemingly insoluble 
problem can only be solved by one man, 
the president of the Fifth Republic, 
Charles De Gaulle. But De Gaulle’s 
capacity to solve it has seriously eroded. 
Before these lines reach the reader the 
‘issue may be joined and we will know 
whether or not France will continue 
with the Fifth Republic under De 
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Gaulle or whether the rightist conspira- . 
cies against De Gaulle will succeed. If 
they do. succeed, the capacity of both 
France and North Africa to withstand 
Communist infiltration will be seriously 
impaired. 

The inability of this great nation to 
digest the revolution.in almost ‘two 
centuries—two constitutional monarch- 
ies, two Bonapartist empires; and five 
republics having added to the instability 
of the nation in their various abortive 
efforts to sluice the new wine of revolu- 
tion into the old bottles of tradition— . 
this checkered history, is itself a vivid 
witness to the fact that the paths of 
democracy are indeed thorny. 

Fortunately, the other path, the al- 
ternative of authoritarian oligarchy, is 
equally thorny. The problems of com- 
munism are bound to increase as the 
hiatus between the original dream of 
utopia and the realities of empire and 
despotism widens. -In this situation, it 
is idle to affirm that time is either on 
our side or on theirs. It is possible, 
however, to draw hope from the fact 
that history continues to. reveal unpre- 
dicted and unpredictable emergencies, 
and that ultimately the principle of 
democratic government can prevail over 
all the hazards which tend to make 
what is essentially a necessity of justice 
into a‘luxury available only to the few 
nations who have the capacity to manip- 
ulate the delicate balances of justice in 
a free. society. 

It would certainly be hazardous to 
make any predictions about the pos- 
sibility of peace in the fateful contest 
between the two systems. Too many 
contingencies obscure the picture of the 
future. All one can affirm, which ought 
to be sufficient to affirm, is that the de- 
fense of an open society is not morally 
or historically futile and that we will 
ennoble, rather than corrupt, the quality 
of our culture by undertaking the 
burdens of defense. 
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D. F. Freminc. The Cold War and Its 
Origins, Vol. I: 1917-1950; Vol. II: 
1950-1960. Pp. xx, 1158. Garden City, 
N. Y:: Doubleday & Company, 1961. 
$15.00. f 


Magistral in scope and rich in topical 
detail, Professor Fleming’s brave master- 
piece will provoke earnest argument and 
some strident disagreement. It is no less 
than a “revisionist” history of the cold 
war, intended, in the author’s words, “to 
present the other side, how it looks to ‘the 
enemy,’ in the belief that this is essential 
to the avoidance of the final grand smash.” 

Granted this purpose, few readers will 
deny that the author has presented a strong 
brief. Whether such a declared purpose 
can generate good history is another ques- 
tion. Throughout the two volumes of the 
work there is a one-sided slant—-which may 
be a useful antidote to the opposite one- 
sided view typical of American miass media 
throughout the period under review, but 
which hardly creates the impression of 
scholarly historical impartiality. 

Beginning with the results of the First 
World War, the record becomes detailed 
with the Munich crisis, continuing in 
straightforward chronological chapters to 
the Paris summit disaster of 1960. Follow- 
ing this major topical account, the work 
concludes with a chapter bearing the sug- 
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gestiveif provocative title, “Why the West 
Lost the Cold War,” and an essay on “The 
Future.” Although most of the account is 
descriptive of the main lines of diplomatic 
and military events, the author takes fre- 
quent intermissions to comment on what 
he deems mistakes, blunders, conspiracies, 
and vicious motives of western leadership. 

Frequently his criticisms are sound, al- 


-though he sometimes confuses the private 


spokesman for the official—especially in 
dealing with the McCarthy period in the 
United States. Often they are quixotic, 
devoid of any attempt to present the action 
in full perspective of time, place, and cir- 
cumstance. Occasionally he lapses into 
sheer error, aS with his statement that the 
admission of sixteen new members to the 
United Nations in 1955 was “over our 
opposition” (p. 1114). This expansion of 
United Nations membership was in fact the 
result of a delicately worked-out com- 
promise, to which the United States con- 
tributed greatly, of a decade-long stalemate 
marked by veto and counter-veto. Patently, 
the action could not have been “over our 
opposition” or that of the Soviet, since 
either power could have prevented it by 
a simple “No” or “Nyet.” 

Professor Fleming repeats the usual con- 
demnation of the Munichmen, failing to 
emphasize—as have others—that in the 
end these same Munichmen did in fact 
declare war on Hitler, while Russia did 
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not. Russia, on the other hand, is obliquely 
credited for a “bold, acquisitive defense,” 
a defense which took the form of the 
liquidation of Latvia, Lithuania, . Estonia, 
and the annexation of Bessarabia. This 
reviewer holds no brief for Munich, but 
mistrusts the simple- nobility attributed to 
Russia in that disastrous period. 

In short, the author’s great enterprise is 
less writing history than leading a crusade 
—a worth-while crusade for accommoda- 
tion of the two polar enemies in the cold 
war before time runs out and the world 
is destroyed in a nuclear holocaust. None 
will dispute the essential need of the cru- 
` sade or doubt the sincerity or the energy 
which the author displays in conducting 
it. Many readers may well doubt, how- 
ever, if his particular approach is the 
most effective way to dispel the suspicions 
and fears, the genuine conflicts of ideology 
and national jealousies which underlie the 
international power deadlock of our day. 

OLIVER BENSON | 

University of Oklahoma 


MILTON Kovner. The Challenge of Co- 
existence: A Study of Soviet Economic 
Diplomacy. Pp. vi, 130. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1961. $3.25. 
The literature on the economic aspects 

of Soviet foreign policy has grown sub- 
stantially in recent years. This essay is a 
useful and interesting contribution to that 
literature. It was written by a young 
government official who is a specialist in 
Soviet affairs. The author’s concentration 
on the devices of economic diplomacy is 
well chosen, since it is in this area that 
the Soviet Union in recent years has most 
vigorously pushed its campaign to win the 
world during the era of peaceful co- 
existence. 

Mr. Kovner proposes to examine pri- 
marily the political determinants of Soviet 
foreign economic policy. He wrestles with 
the meaning and the strategy of coexist- 
ence, as interpreted by successive Soviet 
regimes, and studies the evolution of Soviet 
foreign economic policy. His principal em- 
phasis, however, is upon the characteristics 
and the political motivation of Soviet co- 
existence policy, as well as Soviet policy 
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toward, and activities in, the under- 
developed countries. . 

In order to expose the concept of co- 
existence fully the author goes back to 
the revolution and from that point forward 
examines the attitude of the Soviet leader- 
ship toward the problem of living in the 
same world with the capitalist states. It 
can be seen that coexistence at the begin- . 
ning was regarded as quite a transitory 


_ period which would come to an end with 
‘the success of the revolution in other coun- 


tries and the collapse of capitalism because 
of its own inner contradictions. This con- 
cept gradually faded as its prophecy failed, 
to be replaced by. the notion that the 
period of coexistence may be of indeter- 
minate duration, as capitalism fights a 
losing battle against an increasingly suc- 
cessful Communist economic and social 
order. | 

A cataclysmic conflict may thus be 
avoided, and the scene of the conflict shifts 
to the economic, political, diplomatic, and 
psychological fronts. The Soviet Union as 
a state, rather than communism as a world 
revolutionary movement becomes the in- 
strument of change which will, by example 
and by deeds, persuade the non-Com- 
munist world to change allegiance. 

One may quibble over some of the 
author’s interpretations, argue over the 
selection of materials, and disagree with 
him on emphasis. Such would be the case 
with any other author who dares to write 
on such weighty matters; One cannot, 
however, criticize his scholarship, his- 
thoughtfulness, or his sense of history and 
continuity in policy. Particularly valuable. 
is the author’s endeavor to provide the 
historical background and development of 
policies. It is a short study, yet sub- 
stantial in content, and is well worth the 
few hours of reading time. 

. ROBERT LORING ALLEN 

Associate Professor of Economics 

University of Oregon 


SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON. The Common 
Defense: Strategic Programs in National 
Politics. (Institute of War and Peace 
Studies.) Pp. xviii, 500. New York: ` 
Columbia University Press, 1961. $8.75. 
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SIR JOHN SLeEssor. What Price Coexist- 
ence?: A Policy for Western Alliance. 
Pp.- 153. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1961. $4.50, 


Each of these two volumes addresses 
itself to broad aspects of the strategic 
problems confronting the United Sates and 
its Western allies. What Price Coexistence? 
contains the insights and judgments of a 

distinguished Marshall of the Royal Air 
~ Force about the changing nature of the 
problems confronting the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) as well as 
guidelines for their possible solution. Hunt- 
ington’s book, on the other hand, examines 
the process by which United States strategy 
and supporting security programs are 
fashioned. Slessor’s slim volume is a major 
contribution of the current and critical 
debate over NATO’s strategy. Hunting- 
ton’s book, in contrast, provides a compre- 
hensive history of the evolution of Amer- 
ican military policy from the end of the 
Second World War. -It supplies an orderly 
record of events rather than a program. 

Sir John Slessor offers the reader a 
fascinating potpourri—his book’s down- 


to-earth style and common sense convince _ 


the reader of the utility of his occasional 
deviations from the main theme. Slessor’s 
constructive realism, his faith in Western 
values, and his practical wisdom should 
accord his recommendations fullest con- 
sideration in Western councils. His 
chapter on “Know Your Enemy” should 
help to dispel the fuddled thinking which 
often crops up on both sides of the At- 
lantic regarding the nature of the Com- 
munist challenge. Particularly pertinent is 
his observation “that war is not inevitable, 
not an indispensable stage in the achieve- 
ment of the Communist aim of world 
domination. The truth is that the Russians 
are afraid of war. 
cardinal importance for us to understand 
that.” 

Slessor’s chapter on disarmament, “Il- 
lusion and Reality,” should steady those 
swayed by Khrushchev’s frequent appeals 
for universal and general complete disarma-~- 
ment. Slessor is not opposed to efforts to 
achieve a meaningful form of arms con- 
trol, but he is quite correct in asserting 
that “the prime object of disarmament is 


... It is of absolutely - 
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to stabilize a given political situation and 
ensure that it can be only altered by 
negotiation—by ‘peaceful change’, . . .—and 
not by force.” ° 

Slessor recognizes that struggle is an 
organic whole. He turns to actions which 
could counter Communist peaceful offen- 
sives in the major Western countries. He 
appeals for the removal of color bars in 
both Great Britain and the United States 
in order to prevent further exploitation of 
this issue in the Communist endeavor to 
turn the underdeveloped nations of the 
world against the Atlantic community. 

The book deals mainly with Western 
political objectives in Europe and a stra- 
tegic concept for NATO Europe which 
fits the situation created by the thermo- 
nuclear balance of terror. Slessor ad- 
vocates some initial steps towards arms 
control in the areas of major military 
confrontation between East and West— 
the region in which nuclear escalation and 
wars of miscalculation may be most likely. 
His plan for NATO merits exploration. 
His basic assumption is that it is impos- 
sible to create a single force structure for 
NATO which can shift from conventional 
to nuclear conflict. 

His scheme has two components. First, 
he calls for a covering force armed solely 


with conventional weapons and . designed 


solely. to deal with Communist probes. 
Behind this conventional screen world be 
organized “the main force,” which would be 
equipped with battlefield nuclear weapons 
and have its own supporting missiles and 
aircraft. Although he does not spell out 
in detail the structure and composition of 
these forces, he provides a sufficiently pre- 
cise model for testing their feasibility by 
those responsible for raising and com- 
manding allied forces in Europe. There 
is no space in this review to comment on 
the concluding chapters which set forth 
some of the global strategic considerations 
and policies which Slessor believes the 
West must pursue in dealing with the 
Communist challenge in other parts of the 
world. For those whose hope for a more 
peaceful world is tinged with tough-minded 
realism, this short, pithy book is required 
reading. l 

The Common Defense is concerned far 
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less with policy than with the process 
through which strategic innovations take 
place. Mr. Huntington draws on the 
public record of debates, decisions, and 
programs that have attended the evolution 
of the American military strategy and 
posture since the end of World War II. 
The book lacks the sharp insights that can 
only accrue from one who has fought the 
battle in the cockpit rather than watching 
it from the stands. Nevertheless, it is a 
first-class piece of comprehensive scholar- 
` ship. 

The author is aware of the fact that 
military policy is rarely the result of 
deductions from a clear statement of na- 
tional objective—although most military 
men wish that it were. Huntington estab- 
lishes the theme of his book when he as- 
serts that military policy “is the product 
of the competition of purposes among in- 
` dividuals and groups” and is determined by 
the political process rather than by a 
logical design. Huntington marshalls im- 
_ pressive evidence to substantiate this thesis. 
To this reviewer, at least, he seems to 
neglect the role played by such institu- 
. tions as the Air War College, which in- 
troduced apposite concepts into the polit- 
ical debate. 

It is impossible to compress ‘the detailed 
and closely related arguments which com- 
prise this book into a review. But long 


familiarity with the subject leads me to’ 


. say that it is a concise summation of a 
vast and complicated history. Hunting- 
ton’s judgments as to the role which the 
professional military played in national 
security decisions is open to question. 
Only in rare instances do the real views 
of our military leaders regarding the na- 
ture of the security threat facing this 
country appear in the public record. In 
accordance with the American doctrine of 
civilian control, almost all public state- 
ments made by our military men seem to 
be in accord with civilian policy decisions. 
Huntington’s judgment “that in no case 
do military leaders initiate major new 
policies and in no case did their efforts 
prevent changes in the old ones” can be 
disputed. 

This caveat aside, The Common Defense 
is a reasoned and optimistic summation of 
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American efforts to cope with a novel and 
growing challenge. The book’s cutoff date 
was 1960, that is, prior to the advent of 
the Kennedy Administration. Up to that 
time the strategy of deterrence which 
emerged during the fifties seemed, accord- 
ing to Huntington, to have worked very 
well. He recognizes the need for an 
evolving strategy of deterrence. Major 
changes have been introduced into United 
States security policies by President Ken- 
nedy, Premier Khrushchev has opened up 
new vistas for Communist expansion via _ 
“wars of national liberation.” Will we. 
be able to judge, in the light of these op- 
posing plans and programs and their inter- 
actions, Huntington’s conclusion that the 
United States “should be able to maintain 
indefinitely it’s new policy of deterrence”? 
WiLtiaM R. Ee 

Deputy Director 

Foreign Policy Research Institute 

University of Pennsylvania 


RICHARD KOEBNER. Empire. Pp. 393. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1961. $8.50. 


This book is, essentially, a study of 
selected aspects of British imperialism. 
Separate chapters discuss the emergence 
of the British Empire, the-problem of the 
North' American colonies, the American 
Revolution, and the imperial problem of 
Ireland. Great Britain and its overseas 
dependencies gave meanings to “empire” 
unprecedented in interpretations by ancient, 


medieval, and Renaissance thinkers. Britain 


had many imperialists long before its Im- 
perial Crown won firm recognition. 

The discussion stretches from classical © 
times to the early nineteenth century. 
Using a vast sweep, the opening chapters 
dip into the ancient world, testifying to 
the rise of imperium as a political watch- 
word as soon as Rome achieved supremacy 
in the Mediterranean. Empire . covered 
the wielding of power abroad by Roman 
magistrates. Many defenders of imperial- 
ism could be found; some believed that 
the spirit of empire was destined for 
eternity. 

The modern concept of empire also 
recalls the Holy Roman Empire, the Na- 
poleonic Empire, and many others. The 
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purport of the word comprehended peoples 
and territories subject to a dominant power. 
Wherever applied, and whether only in 
name or having actual power to command, 
empire kept alive reminiscences of bygone 
imperial greatness. An inherited Imperial 
Crown automatically had status. The dis- 
cussion centers on the problem of the 
American colonists, which occupies more 
than half of the volume. The colonies are 
described before and after the Seven Years’ 
War, during the Stamp Act crisis, and as 
remonstrating without primary result. Was 
there a Britain overseas, or a British 
Empire, controlled by London? Dissatis- 
faction of colonial leaders with piecemeal 
solutions led to revolt. Stimulating dis- 
cussions are given us of reasonings by 
Benjamin Franklin, James Otis, Edmund 
Burke, and Adam Smith. The concluding 
chapter considers empire during Napoleon’s 
period. 

Another volume has been promised in 
order to bring the late Professor Koebner’s 
‘concepts of empire and of imperialism 
down to the present day. The revision of 
his manuscript for the volume under re- 
view was done by Norman Bentwich; the 
volume to follow will be revised by his 
former student, H. D. Schmidt. £ 

Some eighty-eight pages of citative and 
interpretative footnotes enable the reader 
to pursue further this or that topic, 
whether of meanings of terms or of his- 
torical examples of empires. 

_ VERNON J. PURYEAR 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 


Davis 
STEPHEN D. Kertesz (Ed.). American 
Diplomacy in a New Era. Pp. xi, 601. 


Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1961. $10.00. 


The Committee on International Rela- 


tions of the University of Notre Dame ` 


several years ago sponsored inquiries into 
the role of diplomacy in the mid-twentieth 
century, which led to the publication in 
1959 of Diplomacy in a Changing World. 
The present volume is designed to reveal 
the complexity of the problems with which 
the United States has had to grapple since 
the Second World War and to clarify the 
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course of our diplomacy since 1945, deal- 
ing with “its major objectives, and prob- 
lems of formulating and implementing 
them” (Preface, p. vii). To accomplish 
this ‘the editor has had the collaboration of 
a number of experts drawn from American 
universities, contributions from officials of 
the Department of State, and an essay con- 
taining the observations of a distinguished 
French scholar. 

Politically, the central problem of the 
period under review is the irreconcilable 
ideological conflict between the Soviet 
Union’ and the Communist world on the 
one hand, and the Free World on the 
other. Additionally, the two major power 
blocs now possess weapons and scientific 
knowledge which could conceivably be 
used to destroy civilization. At the same 
time nationalism is rampant throughout the 
world, and thus diplomacy must operate in 
an environment most unfavorable to peace- 
ful solutions—even were the Soviet Union 
and its partners not always alert to exploit 
and magnify differences and to probe weak- 
nesses in the capitalist world preparatory 
to “burying” it. - | 

As the Second World War drew to a 
close, the United States and the other 
Western powers, although troubled by signs 
of Soviet expansionist aims, tried to enlist 
the co-operation of the Soviet Union in 
the rehabilitation of Europe and the build- 
ing of a viable world order. Their efforts 
failed. Russian expansion in East Central 
Europe was carried on ruthlessly, with 
cynical disregard of pledges; and the in- 
vitation of the United. States to Russia to 
participate in the Marshall Plan for the 
rehabilitation of war-torn Europe was re- 
jected. The American response to the 
Soviet challenge was to refuse to recognize 
the legitimacy of Soviet aggression in 
eastern Europe, to seek peacefully the 
liberation of its enslaved peoples, and, 
through a policy of containment, resolutely 
to resist Soviet expansion to the West. 
The United Nations, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and defensive al- 
liances with threatened states were to be 
the deterrents. 

However, since Khrushchev’s new global 
strategy with its support of militant, anti- 
Western nationalist movements throughout 
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the world has replaced. Stalin’s narrow 
policy of peripheral expansion it is clear 
not only that must we be prepared to de- 
fend our allies, and all threatened peoples 
throughout the world, but that we must 
positively strive to encourage and assist 
them to realize their potentialities. 
= FRANK M. RUSSELL 
Professor of Political Science, 
Emeritus 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Myres S. McDoucaAL and FLORENTINO P. 
FELICIANO. Law and Minimum World 
Public Order: The Legal Regulation of 
International Coercion. Pp. xxvi, 872. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1961. $12.50. 


This massive and erudite work is certain 
to arouse wide interest among international 
lawyers, for it breathes confidence in the 
power of law to impose limitations on the 
use of force by contemporary superstates 
armed with the most modern weapons. In 
this nuclear age there is, as the authors 
note, considerable “cynical disenchantment 
with law,” regarded as a means of regulat- 
ing violence-among sovereign states. Is not 
the problem of control of nuclear weapons 
wholly political? Or if the problem may 
be in part legal, does not the United Na- 
tions Charter with its new purposes and 
principles render the old law of war ob- 
solete? May there not be now a broad, 
though ill-defined, area between war and 
peace for which an appropriate body of 
law remains to be invented? 


Consider, for instance, the matter of 


“the inherent right of individual or collec- 
tive self-defense,” which the Charter says 
shall not be impaired if an armed attack 
occurs against a member state of the 
United Nations until the Security Council 
has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security. The 
experience of recent years shows that such 
measures may not always be taken as 
promptly or effectively as is desirable, and 
that an armed attack may not come di- 
rectly from across a frontier but indirectly 
in the form of aid to. domestic forces en- 
gaged in internal subversion. Preparation 
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for timely and effective self-defense may 
involve the organization of extensive mili- 
tary alliances and the existence of a state 
of “cold war,” which is regulated more by 
international. politics than by international 
law. Can it be regulated law? The au- 
thors’ answers will at the least provoke 
controversy among international lawyers. 

Political and social scientists will be es- 
pecially interested in the authors’ inci- 
dental observations concerning the proc- 
esses for making new law under the rapidly 
changing circumstances of the present age. 
Outstanding among these processes are 
those associated with the United Nations. 
The new parliamentary diplomacy offers — 
the hope that new possibilities of peaceful 
settlement will bring brighter prospects for 
peace. But on the outlook for better inter- 
national politics the authors have compara- 
tively little to say. This is nevertheless a 
timely and valuable work, even from the 
nonlegal viewpoint, on the improvement of 
the world order. 

ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 
Raton Professor of the Science of 
Government, Emeritus  ' 
Harvard University 


WoLrrcanc G. FRIEDMANN and GEORGE 
KaLrmanorr (Eds.). Joint International 
Business Ventures. Pp. xi, 558. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1961. 
$15.00. 


This excellent volume, the culmination of 


a four-year research project, attempts to 


assess the global significance of direct for- 
eign investment, with particular reference 
to an increasingly popular form of it, the 
joint venture. The editors define the joint 
venture very broadly as comprising “any 
form of association which implies collabo- 
ration for more than a very transitory pe- 
riod.” Such a wide definition deliberately 


‘focuses emphasis on the human, psycho- 


logical, and social aspects of undertakings 
rather than on their financial and legal 
forms. The principal objective of the 
study, “to explore the problems and pros- 
pects of partnership, in the broadest sense, 
in business associations between the de- 
veloped and the less developed countries,” 
is better achieved in the broad sweep of 
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the first part of the study than in the more 
mechanistic presentations of case studies in 
Part Two. . 

While joint ventures are not an innova- 
tion of the postwar period, they became an 
increasingly popular: phenomenon of recent 
years in the attempt to bridge the gap be- 
tween the vast material and technological 
superiority of the ‘industrially developed 
nations and the urgent needs and high 
aspirations of the less-developed countries. 
With a greater sensitivity to the interests 
and -desires of host countries, the joint in- 
ternational business venture has, over the 
past decade and a half, become an impor- 
tant means of providing financial resources 
and technological know-how for develop- 
ment abroad, with a smaller risk of offense 
than in the colonial era. 

The volume is based on data gathered 
from studies conducted in twelve countries 
—including Brazil, Burma, Colombia, Cuba, 
India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Turkey, and West Germany. 
It is divided into two parts. The first gives 
a systematic analysis of the fields of co- 
operation between foreigner and national 
in joint ventures and considers the prob- 
lems of ownership, management, and rela- 
tions between private investors and gov- 
ernmental authorities. There are eight 
uneven chapters on general objectives, 
quantitative importance, distribution by 
countries and industries, types of joint ven- 
. tures, attitudes and motivations, internal 
operations, governmental policies and legal 
factors, and conclusions. 

The second part presents thirty-six case 
studies of specific joint ventures, and ex- 
amines the difference in their experiences, 
problems, and prospects. The patterns 
of ownership and distribution of equities 
‘among industries are discussed, and a de- 
tailed examination is presented of both in- 
ternal and external aspects of joint ven- 
tures. Included are such matters as_the 
problems of majority versus minority hold- 
ings by a foreign investor, nonequity ven- 
tures, and public agencies as partners. 
There is also an examination of the prob- 
lems encountered in management, technical 
control, and the relationships between for- 
eigner and national in such ventures. A 
specialized section deals with the alterna- 
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tive forms of corporate organization, the 
tax aspects, and the antitrust problems of 
joint international business ventures. 

The case studies are most extensive on 
Latin America, with particular emphasis on 
Brazil and Mexico. Apparently some of 
the individual country studies, such’ as 
those on Cuba and Japan, yielded little, 
since there are no case examples for these 
countries. Case studies on “The Far East” 
are for India, Burma, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines; “Far East” is therefore a 
misnomer, since there is nothing on China, 
Japan, or Taiwan. ‘‘Asia” or “South and 
Southeast Asia” would: have been a more 
accurate title. Cases on “The Middle East” 
seem to be limited to Turkey, while the 
last chapter in Part Two, on “Selected In- 
vestor Companies,” focuses on Ente Na- 
zionale Idro-Carburi d'Italia (ENI), with 
special reference to Société Irano-Italienne 
des Pétroles (SIRIP), and on Snia Viscosa 
d'Italia (SNIA), with special reference 
to Sociedad Nacional Industria Aplicaciones 
Celulosa Española (SNIACE). It con- 
cludes with a discussion of the activities 
of W. R. Grace and Company. Had the 
case studies been integrated with the gen- 
eral discussion in the first part of the text, 
reader interest might have been enhanced. 
But this, after all, is a volume for spécial- 
ists, and as such it is a useful and valuable 
contribution to an understanding of one 
phase of international business. 

Jerome B. COHEN 

Professor of Economics 

Baruch School of Business and 

Public Administration 
City University of New York 


SAMUEL HALPERIN. The Political World 
of American Zionism. Pp. ix, 431. De- 
troit: .Wayne University Press, 1961. 
$8.00. 


The book under review attempts to pre- 
sent a picture of the formation, struggle, 
growth, and ultimate success of an idea 
turned into a militant movement, namely ` 
Zionism. As- the title indicates, the author 
has limited his study of this world-wide 
movement to America and has concen- 
trated on its political aspects. 

To achieve his objective, Dr. Halperin, 
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first of all, traces the origins of the move- 
ment in Europe and its early repercussions 
in the United States. This is followed by 
an examination of events, notably the Arab 
riots in Palestine in 1929-1933, the Great 
Depression, the advent of Hitler, the anti- 
Jewish policy of England in Palestine, 
World War II and the Nazi wholesale ex- 
termination of European Jews, and their 
effects on American Jewry. The author 
next’ scrutinizes the socio-economic, cul- 
tural, and psychological characteristics of 
the American Jewish community, pointing 
out the forces which both hampered and 
furthered the acceptance of Zionism as an 
idea and as an activist movement. A de- 
tailed description of how apathetic or an- 
tagonistic elements within American Jewry 
(such as organized religion), the various de- 
fense organizations, organized labor, and 
Christian public opinion, through the per- 
sistent efforts of Zionist leadership with the 
aid of circumstances, have ultimatély been 
won over to the “cause” takes up the bulk 
of the book.. Ei ui 

The author’s analysis and depiction of 
events accounting for and leading up to 
the success of the movement are done 
coolly and dispassionately. Political sei- 
ence principles and careful documentation 
are utilized to give the reader an under- 
standing of the rise and development of 
American ‘Zionism as a modern political 
movement in all its complexities and rami- 
fications. Dr. Halperin arrives at the con- 
clusion that no one factor can be consid- 
ered as decisive in winning over American 
Jews to Zionist activity. It is rather a 
configuration of circumstances, conditions, 
and forces, plus the leadership’s shrewd 
manipulation of those circumstances for 
the furtherance of the movement’s objec- 
tives, that accounts for an originally in- 
consequential idea, espoused by a small, 
uninfluential group in a community di- 
vided by a variety of religious, class, and 
ideological rivalries, becoming a powerful 
movement. 

Although, writes Dr. Halperin, the move- 
ment has been successful in its practical 
achievements, as an ideology, taking root 
in the minds and-hearts of the masses of 
Jewish people in the United States, it has 
failed. Among American Jews Zionism 
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never went much beyond a strenuous ef- 
fort on their part to help the more un- 
fortunate Jews elsewhere—to build for 
them a haven of refuge, and later to aid 
in the creation of a state which would give 
others a chance to lead a “normal” life 
and, at the same time, add to the prestige 
and psychological security of Jews outside 
the “homeland.” ` In the words of an out- 
standing Israeli leader, Eliezer Livneh, 
whom the author cites, American Zionists 
“promoted not personal participation in 
the upbuilding of the country [Israel] but 
political and financial support of a func- 
tion to be undertaken by other Jews.” 

The work represents a scholarly effort to 
tell the story of one of the most dramatic 
episodes in recent history as it touched 
American Jewry and America in general. 
It offers the reader a reliable and objective 
account of how an ideological movement, 
once considered utterly fantastic, managed 
to overcome seemingly insuperable ob- 
stacles in the attainment of its goals. 

: SAMUEL KOENIG 
Professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology © 
Brooklyn College 
City University of New York 
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BARBARA W. TUCHMAN. The Guns of Au- 
gust. Pp. xii, 511. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1962. $6.95. 


Never had the nations of western Europe 
plotted so carefully, so methodically, the 
destruction of their enemies as they had on 
the eve of World War I. For more than 
ten years detailed plans had been unfold- 
ing. Every possible offensive and counter- 
offensive, every encirclement and flanking 
movement had been rehearsed in minutest 
detail. Special equipment had been item- 
ized. Rations for the different services had 
been planned. The time; place, and condi- 
tions for throwing different implements of 
war, guns, mortars, and explosives, had 
been predetermined. Instructions for shin- 
ing special sabers and designs for buttons 
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REVOLUTION IN HUNGARY | 
By Paul E. Zinner 


Based on interviews with Hungarian refugees in the summer of 1957, and 
drawn from numerous documentary sources, this book analyzes in detail, 
the background of the ill-fated Hungarian Revolution. The author sys- 
tematically traces the history of Hungary from the collapse of the old regime 
under the disastrous impact of the Second World War. He describes Com- 
munist Party seizure of power and the subsequent growth of the unrest 
under the Communists. The dramatic events of the Revolution—the out- 
ser the brief triumph, and the suppression of the revolt—are authentically 
retold. 


To be published August 13 i 368 pages $6.00 


SPAIN AND THE GREAT POWERS, 1936-1941 
-= By Dante A. Puzzo 


The Spanish Civil War aroused the emotions of men, foreigners no less than 
Spaniards, as did few events of recent times. Mr. Puzzo concerns himself 
with the essence of the epic struggle of the diplomacy of that period, ex- 
amining Spain’s diplomatic relations with the European powers and the 
United States during the opening years of the Second World War. In 
tracing the birth and death of the Spanish Republic and the emergence of 
Falangist Spain, the author presents conclusive evidence that the Spanish 
Republic suffered defeat on the battlefield only after, and because, it had 
been abandoned in the chancelleries of the Western democracies. 


To be published August 27 304 pages $7.50 


FORRESTAL AND THE NAVY 


By Robert Greenhalgh Albion and Robert Howe Connery 
with the collaboration of Jennie Barnes Pope 


A skillful and authoritative examination of James V. Forrestal’s career in the 
United States Navy Department from his position as Under Secretary in 
1940, through his Secretaryship, to the newly created office of Secretary of 
Defense in 1947. 


To be published September 17 370 pages $6.95 


Write for the Columbia Fall 1962 Paperback Catalog 
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The Russian Provisional 
Government, 1917 ` 


DOCUMENTS. Selected and Ediled by: Roberti Paul Browder and 
Alexander F. Kerensky. A complete history is presented through. 


the translation of official documents, correspondence, memoirs, 


unpublished manuscripts, pamphlets, contemporary press reports, 
and opinions. A publication of ie Hoover Institution. 
Three volumes, $30. 00 


Fhe Levellers and the 
English Revolution 


H. N. Brailsford. Editedby Christopher Hill. “When Brailsford ` 
died, his friends talked of a monument for him. Here it is, an 
imperishable work of passion, scholarship, and art. This is a 
glorious book.”—New Statesman (London). “A book -of great 
power, beautifully organized and written.” —The Times Literary 
Supplement (London). $10.00 


The First Russian 
Revolution, 1825 


Ariatole G. Mazour. A reissue. ‘“The definitive book on its sub- 


ject... Dr. Mazour has written a most competent and very 


readable book, to which he has added an important appendix of 
documents, an excellent bibliography, a full index and about 
twenty illustrations and maps.”’—The Annals. $6.75 


The Bolshevik Revolution 
1917-1918: 


DOCUMENTS AND MATERIALS. James Bunyan and H. H. Fisher. 
A reissue. ““The condensed summaries give continuity to the 
documents, making the narrative the most complete which has 
thus far appeared.”-—The American Historical Review. A publi- 
cation of the Hoover Institution. $10.00 


Order from your bookstore, please 


_ Stanford University Press 
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for the different uniforms were a part of 
a nation’s preparedness. Europe had be- 
come “a heap of swords piled as delicately 
as jackstraws, and not one could be drawn 
out without upsetting the others.” 

Psychological warfare was a part of this 
preparedness. The German people, led by 
the brutal teachings of Schlieffen, Fichte, 
Hegel, Nietzsche, Treitsche, eż al., had be- 
come conditioned to support “a war of 
necessity,” and to look upon a sacred 
treaty as “a scrap of paper.” The people 
of France had been introduced to their fu- 
ture leaders by hearing a roll call of such 
names as Foche, Joffre, Etienne, Michel— 
names that would soon become household 
words. In the field of diplomacy all of the 
larger nations had entered into special alli- 
ances to a degree that made it impossible 
for small nations to remain neutral. 

After months, even years, of searching 
for an. excuse, Germany decided in early 
- August 1914 that ‘the moment had arrived. 
The excuse, as given by the Germans, was 
the threatened attack by France, backed 
by England and Russia. Convinced that 
“a war of necessity” was upon them, Ger- 
man troops decided to strike. Nowhere 
will one read a more vivid description of 
the frantic prewar happenings in Berlin and 
Brussels, in Paris and in London during 
those days from. August 1 to August 4, 
1914. The reader has a box seat as he 
watches the opening drama. He hears 
Kaiser Wilhelm declare, moments after the 
German troops invade Belgium, “We draw 
the sword with clear conscience and clear 
hands,” and he hears Bethmann-Hollweg 
shout, “August 4, 1914 will remain for all 
eternity one of Germany’s greatest days.” 
He hears the members of the Belgian 
‘ Parliament as they stand and shout a re- 
sounding Oui, Out, Out when King Al- 
bert asks them if they are ready. In Paris 
he listens as Viviani delivers the “greatest 
speech of his life”—pleading for France to 
stand by her commitments to’ defend Bel- 
gium against all invaders. In London he 
listens to Sir Edward Grey tell members of 
Parliament that an ultimatum has been dis- 
patched to Berlin demanding that all troop 
movements be halted within twenty-four 
hours. Moments later he can hear Sir Ed- 
ward say, as he looks out of his office win- 
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dow in Whitehall, “The lamps are going 
out all over Europe; we shall not see them 
lit again in our lifetime.” 

The battles of the first thirty days deter- 
mined the nature of the next four years of 
war. The author quotes Winston Churchill, 
“The first collision was a drama never sur- 
passed.” That drama is unfolded in a 
masterful way in the twenty-three chap- 
ters that follow. The -fall of Liege and 
Alsace, the debacle at Lorraine, in the 
Forest of Ardennes and Mons, the burning 
of Louvain, the smashing of the Russian 
armies at Tannenberg, theone major Rus- 
sian victory over the Austrian army at the 
Galician Front, the effects of the naval 
blockade upon the United States, the Ger- 
man march toward Paris, the Battle of the 
Marne, “The Miracle of the Marne,” where 
at last the Germans lost their bid for “a 
decisive victory,’ and thus lost the war 
after four years of fighting—all these 
events unfold in a gripping, fast-moving 
drama. In each of these battles blunders 
occurred, careers were broken, leaders com- 
mitted suicide, and new heroes emerged. 
The political and military events of those 
first thirty days moved with such lightning 
speed that no one in the chancelleries at 
home or on the front line of combat could 
properly appraise them. 

Years of research and the reading of 
thousands of documents, plus a personal 
tour of those once blazing battlefields, have 
enabled this gifted author to write this 
colorful, fact-filled story of The Guns of 
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JoHN W. OLIVER 
Professor Emeritus of History 
University of Pittsburgh 


RicHArD H. ULLMAN. Anglo-Soviet Rela- 
‘tions, 1917-1921, Vol. I: Intervention 
and the War. Pp. xvi, 360. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1961. 
$7.50. 


This book, dedicated to George F. Ken- 
nan, is a Kennanesque undertaking—to do 
for Anglo-Soviet relations what Professor, 
now Ambassador, Kennan did for Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations. Dr. Ullman too will 
add a second volume to this excellent first. 

Ullman, working at Nuffield College, Ox- 
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ford, then at St. Antony’s College, Oxford, 
was fortunate enough to be given access to 
the papers of Lord Milner, member of the 
British War Cabinet and, in 1918, Secre- 
tary of State for War, one of the fathers 
of British intervention in Soviet Russia. 
He also studied the papers, deposited in 
Yale University Library, of Sir William 
Wiseman, the chief British intelligence 
agent in the United States during the First 
World War and a friend of Colonel House, 
President Wilson’s Harry: Hopkins. Fi- 
nally, he examined and copied materials in 
the National Archives in Washington, in- 
cluding important memoranda from the 
British War Office on intervention in Rus- 
sia. Mr. Ullman made the most of these 
remarkable opportunities. 

Allied policy toward newborn Soviet 
Russia “originated,” Ullman’s italics, “in 
London, not in Paris, Washington, or 
Tokyo.” To be sure, France and Japan 
were not reluctant accomplices, and Wil- 
son soon succumbed to their pressures, his 
Fourteen ` Points speech notwithstanding. 
Nevertheless, the British aspect is clearly 
the key to Western policy toward the 


Lenin-Trotsky regime in the first four- 


quaking years of its life, and by inspect- 
ing it judiciously, microscopically, and yet 
in perspective, Mr. Ullman has made all 
students of the Soviet Union his debtors. 
His work might even induce Soviet his- 
torians, particularly now that Stalin is 
buried, to bury the distortions and falsifi- 


cations of the intervention and civil-war _ 


period which flourish so wildly in Soviet 


studies, in Soviet. collections of documents . 


on the early years, and in the Large Soviet 
Encyclopedia. 

Ullman, at present in the Department of 
Government at Harvard, must be writing 
his second volume. One hopes that it will, 
at least by indirection, explain how the 
weak Soviet system, assaulted by great and 
small Powers—and by several dozen big 
and little, White and pale pink, and an- 
archist and robber rebels—-managed to de- 
feat them all after the Russian army had 
practically melted into the snows of the 
1917-1918 winter. This would seem to be 
the most interesting facet of the whole 
sorry tale of intervention, and might -have 
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a lesson for the interventionists of today 
or tomorrow. 
Louis FisCHER 
Visiting Lecturer 
Woodrow Wilson School 
Princeton University 


WALTER STAHL (Ed.). Education for De- 
mocracy in West Germany: Achieve- 
ments—Shortcomings—Prospects. Pp. xi, 
356. New York: Frederick A. Praeger 
for Atlantik-Bruecke, 1961. $4.50. 


When, two years ago, swastikas were 
painted on synagogues in German cities 
another highly charged event presented it- 
self when the question could be asked how 
much the Germans had changed since 1945 
or indeed whether they had changed at all. 
Many books and articles lately appearing 
in the United States continue the wartime 
arguments against the Germans as a peo- 
ple. They tell of the blatant survivals of- 
Nazism, of the incorrigibility of the Teutons 
in their anti-Semitism, of their militarism, 
of their addiction to the old authoritarian 
ways, and of their cherishing of the same 
unprincipled remnants of the regime that 
led them to disaster. 

The present book is an unrehearsed refu- 
tation of these wholesale condemnations. 
It is a collection of the views and re- 
searches of forty-five teachers, newspaper- 
men, political and social scientists, his- 
torians and public officials into the state 
of contemporary German attitudes and be- 
liefs, written for the most part with no 
thought of a non-German audience in mind. 
Hence this book is a compendium of self 
analysis, criticism, and interpretation of 
the effects of “the undigested past”; an at- 
tempt to weigh the successes and failures 
of their education in political thinking on 
young people as well as on the adult popu- 
Jation since the fall of the Third Reich. 

The picture emerging from the wide va- 
riety of viewpoints and interests is on the 
whole a reassuring one. Although many of 
the textbooks assigned to elementary and. 
high schools are found to be inadequate in 
their treatment of the massacre of the Jews 
and the other horrors of the Nazi period, 
others tell the story competently, and the 
films, discussions, exhibits, and television 
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programs try to deal with it honestly and 
fully. The results of the polls appearing 
in the book demonstrate, as do the Ger- 
man elections, that West Germany is over- 
whelmingly opposed to any form of au- 
thoritarian government, that it is strongly 
prodemocratic and is making persistent and 
‘successful efforts to combat anti-Semitism, 
to reconstruct the desolate past for a gen- 
eration two-fifths of which had no con- 
scious experience of Nazism because it was 
too young, and for those which knew it 
only in part or too well. 

What the intensity of devotion is to these 
values the survey does not reveal, nor how 
well they would withstand economic or po- 
litical adversity. But the book confirms 
what many disinterested foreign observers 


have seen: no neo-Nazism of any conse- 


quence exists in Germany; no signs point 
to a desire to return to militarism or to 
the cult of obedience miscalled Treue. This 
book is another witness to a changed Ger- 
many. 
EUGENE DAVIDSON 

President 
= Foundation for Foreign Affairs 
- Chicago 


JuLŁrus BRAUNTHAL. Otto Bauer: Eine 
Auswahl aus Seinem Lebenswerk. Pp. 
338. “Wien: Verlag der Wiener Volks- 
buchhandlung, 1961. No price. 


This is an excellent brief biography of 
the prominent Austrian labor leader, his- 
torian, economist, and social scientist, with 
a thoughtful selection of his most impor- 
tant writings on history, philosophy, and 
sociology, and of his biographical, histori- 
cal, and political articles. The author, sec- 
retary-general of the Third International in 
Brussels, Belgium, himself a born Viennese, 
is a personal friend of Otto Bauer and a 
friend of Victor and Friedrich Adler—and 
is thus most familiar with the ideas and 
political conditions which surrounded and 
shaped the life of Otto Bauer. The book 
is of outstanding value for students of Eu- 
ropean modern history and of the develop- 
ment of socialist theory, the fight against 
communism, and the fate of the pioneers 
of social democracy in Central Europe. It 
reveals the. political and economic forces 
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which caused the breakdown of the Aus- 
trian empire at the end of World War I in 
1918 and the mistakes made in the period 
preceding the occupation of Austria by 
Hitler in 1938. But it also describes the 
unusual personality of this gifted, keen po- 
litical scientist, whose rare combination of 
profound knowledge of historical, economic, 
and political forces and broad cultural in- 
terests made him no less effective as jour- 
nalist, member of parliament and secretary 
of state than as the guiding spirit of the 
Austrian Social-Democratic party—keeping 
down the Communist agitation and main- 
taining the democratic concepts of the 
Austrian trade unions—and as an economic 
theorist, historian, and sociologist of rank. 

It is surprising that so little has been 
known or published about this creative so- 
cial philosopher until.now—he would have 
been eighty years of age in 1961—although 
he has substantially influenced progressive 
thought in Europe. His early death as a 
refugee in Paris, in the summer of 1938, 
deprived the European labor movement 
and the Socialist International of their out- 
standing theoretical and political mind. It 
seems most desirable that an English trans- 
lation of this concise, dynamic book should 
make it accessible to more American stu- 
dents of European history and of the ex- 
periences of Fascism and the European 
labor movement. 

WALTER A. FRIEDLANDER 
University of California — 
Berkeley | 


Gino Luzzatto. An Economic History of 
Italy From the Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire to the Beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century. Translated by Philip Jones. 
Pp. viii, 180. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1961. $5.00. 


Medieval Italy was the birth place of 
the modern economy. There, what had 
been, in antiquity, a society of great sol- 
diers but moderately successful farmers 
pulled itself up, virtually by its bootstraps, 
to become a society of moderately success- 
ful soldiers but great business men. Mod- 
est capitals, limited manpower resources, 
simple tools, flexible contracts were used 
with so much ingenuity and perseverance 
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that; for the first time in history, landed 
proprietors and agricultural interests had 
to yield the intellectual and political lead- 
ership of the country to merchants, master 
craftsmen, and commercial or financial in- 
terests. Then, under the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances of the later Middle Ages, the 
urban republics of Italy lost their economic 
drive and fell under the rule of native or 
foreign despots. At the same time, how- 
ever, the state “as a business affair” was 
transformed into the state “as a work of 
art,” and the sturdy economic plant of the 
Middle Ages produced the beautiful fruits 
of the Renaissance. These, too, eventually 
withered, but-no one can fully understand 
the contemporary problems of Italy, both 
a very young and a very old nation, with- 
out considering that some of its assets and 
liabilities go back to the. premature mo 
eval growth. 

A good part of the episodes of Italian 
medieval history have been told many 
times in English, and sketchy pictures of 
the medieval agriculture and commerce of 
. Italy have been drawn for the Cambridge 
Economic History. The whole story, how- 
ever, has been told only once, by the man 
who is at present the dean of economic his- 
torians in Italy, and an active figure—at 
more than eighty years of age!—in the 
economic and political scene in his coun- 
try: Gino Luzzatto, formerly the president 
of the University of Venice. When the 
book appeared in Italian, a little more than 
ten years ago, I was one of many who ex- 
pressed the wish that it might be trans- 
lated. We have it now, thanks to a young 
specialist in Italian history, Philip Jones, 
who has also supplied the little book with 
a most useful bibliography, brought up to 
date and enriched with titles in the Eng- 
lish language. Perhaps:the text would also 
have gained by a revision, because much 
has been published on the subject in the 
last ten years. As it stands, however, it is 
an admirable introduction to an engrossing 
aspect of history, a clear, accurate, well- 


balanced description of every facet of . 


Italian economic and social history aus 
the Middle Ages. 
ROBERT S. Lopes 
- Durfee Professor of History 
Yale University 
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CHARLES F. DELZELL. Mussolini’s Enemies: 
The Italian Anti-Fascist Resistance. Pp. 
xix, 620. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1961. $12.50. 


This book arrives highly praised. Even 
before publication it had received the 


' Borden Award of the Hoover Institution of 


Stanford University. Since publication it 
has been awarded the annual Beer Prize of 
the American Historical Association for the 
best book published in 1961 in the field of 
European international history since 1895. 
It well merits these honors for it repre- 
sents thorough, accurate, and widespread 
research as well as perceptive judgment 
and evaluation. 

It is divided into two parts. The first 
covers the period from the end of World 
War I to the surrender of Italy in 1943; 
the second, the armed resistance to the 
Nazi-Fascist occupation of Italy between 
September 1943 and the end of the Second 
World War. Part One describes the fail- 
ures of pre-Fascist parliamentary liberalism 
—the inability of the Socialists and the 
Catholic Popular party to unite against 
growing Fascist terrorism, an inability de- 
rived from mutual suspicion and incompre- 
hension plus a decision of Pius XI to seek 
an accommodation with Mussolini.: The 
Matteotti murder, the gradual establish- 
ment of the dictatorship, the futile protests 
and efforts to resist it, and the escape into 
exile of a growing number of left-wing 
opponents are all reviewed. Within Italy 
the active opposition was rather quickly 
crushed, although a larger “quiet” opposi- 
tion continued to refuse its loyalty to the 
Fascist regime. More attention is given to 
the vicissitudes of the exiles: their com- 
petition and collaboration especially in the 
era of the Popular Front from 1934 to 
1939, their contribution to the Interna- 
tional Brigades in the Spanish Civil War,’ 
the shock of the Nazi-Soviet Pact in 1939, 
and the renewed effort at collaboration 
after the German attack on Russia in 1941. 

Part Two-is concerned mainly with the 
development of the armed resistance be- 
hind the German lines in Italy after the 
surrender of the Italian Royal government 
in 1943. Most attention is properly de- 
voted to the Committees of National Lib- 
eration in Northern Italy, their contribu- 


tions to allied intelligence operations, sabo- 
tage, and protection of industry, and, most 
of all, their „efforts to develop and field 
partisan armies. Attention is also given, 
however, to the “institutional question,” 
- the struggle of the Committees of National 
Liberation in liberated Italy against the 
decrepit monarchy protected by Winston 
Churchill, The work ends with the great 
northern insurrection at the end of April 
1945, which liberated key cities before the 
allied troops arrived, executed Mussolini 
and his last remaining collaborators, and 
created the political atmosphere which 
helped lead to the establishment of the re- 
public a year later. 

Professor JDelzell’s judgment of the 
armed resistance is a positive orie. He be- 
lieves that it helped establish the premises 
for a more solid Italian democracy in the 
future, and contributed to Italy’s good 
name internationally, thereby moderating 
the peace terms imposed by the victorious 
allies on the defeated state. The principles 
. of the resistance have provided the basis of 
the Republican Constitution of 1948, which 
formed a bastion around which liberal 
democrats could rally when faced by re- 
newed clerical, Monarchist, and neo-Fascist 
attacks in the .1950’s. 

. NORMAN KOGAN 

Associate Professor of . 

Political Science 

‘University of Connecticut 


THOMAS GARDEN BARNES. Somerset, 1625- 
1640: A County’s Government During 
the “Personal Rule.” . Pp. xiii, 369. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1961. $7.50. 


Historians must use the microscope to 
supplement the telescope. As Professor 
Barnes ‘well says, though the “reign of 
. Charles I has exercised more historians 
for a greater number of years than almost 
any other short span of time in England’s 
history” nearly all of this research has con- 
centrated on the dramatic events at the 
center of government, and much remains 
to be done in studying local developments 
and conditions. Somerset was one of the 
larger and more populous counties, and also 
a varied one—mainly agricultural, but with 
` a large cloth production and important lead 
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mines. There were few nobles, but the 
gentry class was large and important and 
closely related by intermarriage, almost a. 
“family compact.” A newcomer “was an 
outsider and even the King’s commission 
... could not make him anything else” 
(p. 29). Actual government was almost 
wholly in the hands of a small official 
aristocracy—the lord lieutenant, the sheriff, 
the justices of the peace; these “one hun- 
dred and eight men governed the county 
in this period by virtue of the King’s com- 
mission” (p. 39). All were overburdened 
with a hodgepodge of unrelated duties. 

In some respects this clumsy machine of 
government functioned less badly than 
might have been expected. Its best work 
was the combination of administration and 
judicial functions comprised by the Book 
of Orders, which deserves, and gets, a chap- 
ter to itself. “The hierarchy of control 
was organized: with the commissioners at 
the top, who directed the judges of assize 
to oversee the justices of the peace, who 
in turn were to oversee the hundred and. 


.petty constables, churchwardens, and over- 


seers of the poor” (p. 180). On the other 
hand, -the organization of the. militia under 
the lord lieutenants and their deputies 
was slack and ineffective, chiefly because 


= England had been long at peace, and few 


officers had any acquaintance with the busi- 
ness of war. The attempt to levy ship 


= money, by the sheriff’s office, met with a 


stone wall of popular resistance. “A 
Somerset gentleman sued a constable -at 
common law for distraining his cow; a 
Somerset yeoman broke open a pound and 
drove home his distrained cow. Both ac- 
tions were different expressions, appropriate 
to rank, of the same spirit” (p. 226). 
Absolute government, whatever its other 
advantages, cannot make good its vaunt 
that it abolishes the disease of popular gov- 
ernment—politics. Faction is merely driven 
underground and turns to intrigue. Much 
of the book is. taken up with the rivalry of 
Baron John Poulett, who held a higher 
rank, and Sir Robert Phelips, who had 
superior ability and energy. This rivalry, 
though far more personal than political, 
divided the shire into hostile camps and 
“permanently damaged the fabric of county 
government” (p. 297). For those who are 


j2 
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l interested in the individual actors in the 


drama, the author has provided a complete 
table of the justices of the peace, lord 
lieutenants, deputy lieutenants, sheriffs, and 
judges of assize who held appointment in 
Somerset between 1625 and 1840. 
PRESTON SLOSSON - 

Eppley Posi of History 

Culver Military Academy 

Culver 

Indiana 


MARGARET Cote. The Story of Fabian So- 
cialism. Pp. xv, 366. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1961. $6.50: 


Margaret Cole, the widow of the noted 
economist, G. D. H. Cole, has written a 
stimulating survey of Fabian Socialism 
since its founding in England in January 
1884. Mrs. Cole is well qualified for this 
task, as she was Secretary’ of the Fabian 
Society from 1939 to 1953; during these 
years her husband was the Society’ S Chair- 
man and later its President. 

It would be difficult to find a book which 
is more rewarding—either in text or in 
footnotes. Mrs. Cole’s style alone would 
recommend the book to readers, but her 


intimate association with Sidney and Bea- 


trice Webb, Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
Edward Pease, Stafford Cripps, Lord Attlee, 
and many others enables her to provide a 
suitable background to an understanding 
of the modern British Welfare Society. 
The only history of the Fabian Society 
previously published was written by Ed- 
ward Pease in 1916. Mrs. Cole’s book 
utilizes this. study and Beatrice . Webb’s 
Diaries, analyzes the origins of the British 
Labor Party and the London School of 
Economics, and describes the developments 
of many personalities at the forefront, and 
on the sidelines, of the Fabian Socialist 
movement, both in the United Kingdom 
and overseas. She states that “the mem- 
bership roll of the Fabian Society, over the 


‘years, has contained many names distin- 


guished in politics, literature, arts, and 
even the Churches; but it is a mistaken 


. belief that the Fabians enrolled the élite 


of English Society.” However, a perusal 
of the Index would indicate that the lives 
of many famous people touched, intimately 
or remotely, on Fabian Society affairs—to 
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mention but a few, Keir Hardie, George 
Lansbury, Arthur Henderson, and Harold 
Laski. 

The first forty years’ of the Fabian So- 
ciety were concerned with Bernard Shaw 
and the Webbs; they ended with accept- 
ance of Labor and the New Order in 1918. 
The Society declined later as Shaw de- 
tached himself from it and Sidney Webb’s 
influence in Parliament waned.- It ‘was re- 
vitalized before World War II, however, 
through the efforts of-a number of brilliant 
young men, including Hugh Gaitskell and 
Evan Durbin. The Society continues to- 
day, operating as one of the intellectual 
phenomena of British life. Perhaps its in- | 
fluence is not greater because too much of 
the energy of its members is devoted to or- 
ganizing schools and meetings, and too little 
time is given to carrying out its policies or 
to publicizing them on the local and na- 
tional levels. 

The transfer of the Fabian ideas and 
ideals to members and potential members 
is discussed at length by Mrs. Cole. This | 
transfer was carried out by a process called 
“permeation” by Beatrice Webb. In the 
words of Mrs. Cole: “What Fabian per- 
meation meant as primarily ‘honeycomb- 
ing,’ connecting either to Socialism or to 
parts of the Immediate Fabian program, as 
set out in the continuous streams of Tracts 
and lectures, key persons, or groups of per- 
sons, who were in a position either to take 
action themselves or to’ influence “others, 
not merely in getting a resolution passed, 
or (say) inducing a Town Council to ac- 
cept one of the clauses of the ‘Adoptive 
Acts, but in ‘following up,’ in making sure 
that the resolution or whatever it was did 
not remain on paper but was put into effect. 
It was not necessary that these ‘key per- 
sons’ should be members of the Fabian So- 
ciety; often it was as well they should not; 
what was essential was that they should at 
first or even second-hand be instructed and 
advised by Fabians.” 

This “permeation” went on in the United 
Kingdom—at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, at Oxford, in working-class educa- 
tion, and in the London County Council; 
more recently it has been carried for- 


- ward by some leaders of emerging coun- 


tries, especially India, who were university - 
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students of Cole and Laski. What Mrs. 
Cole stresses throughout her excellent book 
is the heritage of the Fabian Society 
founders who gave complete intellectual 
freedom to a wide variety of members. 
This premise, coupled with a complete ab- 
-sence of desire for personal gain, endowed 
the founders and the present guardians of 
the Fabian heritage with a uniqueness 
which has probably no duplication in any 
other society in modern times. l 
Mary E. MURPHY 
Professor of Business Administration’ 
Los Angeles State College ` 


H. H. Wiuson. Pressure Group: The 
Campaign for Commercial Television in 
England. Pp. 232. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1961. 
$4.00. 

Early in the career of the Churchill Gov- 
ernment of 1951, when Conservatives had 
not yet achieved the self-confidence that 
successive election victories later brought, 
a small but determined group of backbench 
Tory Members of Parliament carried out a 
startlingly successful assault on one of the 
-citadels of the alleged Establishment, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC). 
When the dust had cleared, the BBC’s 
monopoly of television broadcasting lay 
shattered, and the blessings of commercial 
television had been introduced to Britain. 
This was done by a Government with a 
tiny majority in Parliament and no elec- 
tion mandate for such action; a Govern- 
ment, furthermore, whose most respected 
supporters were in many cases bitterly op- 
posed to commercial broadcasting in any 
form, and whose electoral backing came 
mainly from people who were either apa- 
thetic or distrustful of the proposal. 

The triumph of commercial television 
was also that of the new style Tories: 
tough, combative, almost equally con- 
temptuous of the socialist opposition and 
of the old-line, aristocratic Conservative 
party leadership, and convinced that po- 
litical success was to be found through 
bold frontal attacks upon egalitarianism 
and bureaucracy, coupled with the most 
up-to-date techniques of mass persuasion. 
Their leader, only partially ‘obscured be- 
hind the facade of party headquarters, was 
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Lord Woolton, party chairman from 1946. 
Their banner bore the strange device—not 
often seen in any serious context in twen- 
tieth-century Britain—‘Anti-monopoly.” 
The BBC’s crimes as a monopolist were 
not easy to perceive, beyond a certain 
smug self-righteousness based on years of 
high prestige and widely acclaimed public 
service. It was accused of delaying the 
development of the new medium, tele- 
vision; in fact, as Mr. Wilson points out, 
delay came, not from foot-dragging in 
Broadcasting House, but from general Gov- 
ernment restrictions on expenditure in 
those days of coritinuing austerity. 

The opponents of commercial television 
were slow to recognize the danger, and 


‘lacked the ruthlessness of their antagonists. 


But they had on their side the powerful 
deterrent of the American example. This 
proved enough to modify the form that 
commercial television took in Britain; pro- 
grams are not sponsored, and the program- 
producing companies are subject to a de- 
gree of governmental scrutiny and control 
unimaginable in the United States., Yet 
the fact remains that the fortress was 
taken, even if the surrender was not un- 
conditional. 

Mr. Wilson analyzes the workings of 
pressure group and counterpressure group 
with skill and economy, and even a con- 
siderable degree of detachment, although 


“his sympathies are plainly with the BBC’s 


defenders: This is a good case study— 
both revealing and thought provoking. 
RicHarp W. LYMAN 
Associate Professor of History 
Stanford University 
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DoucLas H. MENDEL, Jr. The Japanese 
People and Foreign Policy: A Study of 
Public Opinion in Post-Treaty Japan. 
Pp. xv, 269. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1961. 
$6.50. 


In this substantial study, up-to-date in 
content and methods, Dr. Mendel selects 
for investigation eight issues of foreign 
policy which have aroused controversy in 
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Japan: basic policy, defense, American mili- 
tary bases, American control of the Ryukyu 
and Bonin Islands, bomb-testing in the 
Pacific, relations with Korea, relations 
with the Soviet Union, and relations with 
China. His principal sources are his own 
sampling polls of 1953 and 1957, conducted 
in Osaka, Japan’s second largest city, and 
Izumo, a small rural community on the 
west coast, his own nationwide poll of 
1958, Lloyd Free’s polls of 1954 and 1957, 
and numerous other polls taken over the 
past decade by Japanese official and private 
agencies. He supplements the resulting 
findings with opinions obtained in per- 
sonal interviews with former and present 
officials, politicians, military officers, busi- 
nessmen, journalists, and other representa- 
tive spokesmen. For analysis of political 
awareness and response he divides his 
samples into subgroups based upon sex, 
age, education, social status, and political 
affiliation, with extremely interesting re- 
. sults. Each topic is given a brief historical 
summary. Three outline maps are pro- 
vided, and the twenty-eight tables and 
twenty-one figures are conveniently placed. 
The book is indexed and attractively 
produced. , 

The author expresses the view that “in 
sum, nothing is newer about the ‘new 
Japan’ than the increased capacity of the 
average Japanese to influence national 


policy for good or ill.” Japanese journal- ` 


ism has long been noted for its critical at- 
titude toward the government, . but this 
study indicates the degree to which the 
ordinary voter feels free to differ with 
announced policies. No claim is made 
that public policy is determined by public 
opinion, but its influence is adjudged to 
be significant. Evidence presented to sup- 
port this judgment makes Dr. Mendel’s 
contribution valuable not only to the 
specialist but to the serious-minded lay- 
man. It adds appreciably to our knowl- 
edge. that the Japanese people are dis- 
satisfied with such aspects of American 
policy as the retention of military bases 
in Japan, the indefinite maintenance of 
control over Okinawa, bomb-testing in the 
Pacific, and restraint upon Japanese trade 
with mainland China. It makes dis- 
turbingly clear that although the United 


` arms. 
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States has the respect and confidence of 
the people, the degree of felt dependence 
upon this country varies along the political 
spectrum frem right to left, and popular 
objection to Japanese national policies 
geared too closely to those of any other 


state is general. 


HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 
Professor of Political 
Science, Emeritus 
University of Minnesota 


Rosert J. C. Burow. Tojo and the Coming 
of the War. Pp. 584. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1961. $10.00. 


This massive work retraces the career of ~ 


‘General Hideki Tojo, who led Japan into 


the Pacific war and toward national 
catastrophe. Since the military constituted 
the key factor on the Japanese scene during 
those fateful years, the story of Tojo, 
soldier and statesman, is in a sense also the 
story of wartime Japan. Although several 
books have touched on the subject, this 
study is by far the fullest and best docu- 
mented account available in the English 
language—and, for that matter, in Japanese. 

Patiently, the author has sifted an 
enormous quantity of data related to the 
Tokyo war-crimes trials. He has consulted 
Japanese and American diplomatic docu- 
ments and archival materials in Tokyo and 
Washington. Many memoirs of leading 
Japanese personalities have been carefully 
examined for evidence. Finally, Professor 
Butow has attempted to fill in gaps and 
clear up conflicting stories by correspond- 
ence and personal interviews with numer- 
ous Japanese and Americans associated 
with his protagonist. The result is an 
impressive piece of historical research that 
will, no doubt, remain a standard work for 
many years to come. - 

After a long trial, the International 
Military Tribunal, late in 1948, pronounced 
General Tojo guilty of war crimes and 
sentenced him to death. This Allied ver- 
dict tended to reinforce the widely held 
notion of Tojo as a “Far Eastern Hitler.” 
Quite a different picture emerges from 
Butow’s study. The general was indeed a 
nationalist and a believer in the use of 
He was also blunt and very deter- 
mined to prevent the Allies from succeed- 
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ing in what he interpreted as attempts to 


strangle Japan. He was, if anything, even 
more poorly informed about the outside 
world than was Hitler, but he lacked the 
latter’s ideological obsession, fanatical be- 
liefs, and lust for power. In fact, Tojo 
appears to have been a somewhat colorless 
but representative specimen of prewar 
Japan’s officer corps. 

Professor Butow’s narrative provides not 
only a solid documentary record concerning 
a key figure of modern Japan, but also an 
abundance of detailed information regard- 
ing the inner workings of the Japanese 
government, tensions and conflicts within 
Japan’s military leadership, the role of the 
Japanese emperor in the fatal decisions of 
the 1930’s and 1940’s, and the activities 
and views of the members of the Privy 
Council and the elder statesmen. 

Yet, this excellent study is not without 
its flaws. In the first place, the author has 
rather narrowly confined himself to a 
discussion of Tojo, the soldier and states- 
man. As a result, the general remains 
largely a two-dimensional figure except 
toward the very end when, as a prisoner 
facing trial and death, he comes to life 
as a human being. 

It is also cause for regret that Professor 
Butow rarely goes beyond a day-by-day 
account of the externals of government. 
The book would have gained if the author 
had attempted more often to indicate and 
analyze the political pressures and counter- 
pressures as well as the social and economic 
forces that were at work in Japan and that 
helped to shape and motivate the Japanese 
leaders’ actions. Professor Butow’s ac- 
count raises significant questions transcend- 
ing the framework of Japan. It can only 
be hoped that the well-qualified author 
will soon give us a second volume devoted 
to an interpretation and analysis of the 
role of the military in presurrender Japan. 

PAUL F. LANGER 

The Rand Corporation 

Santa Monica 

California 


FRANKLIN W. Houn. To Change a Nation: 
Propaganda and Indoctrination in Com- 
munist China, Pp. x, 250. New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1961. No price. 
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The people’s democratic dictatorship, 
says Mao Tse-tung, uses dictatorial meth- 
ods in suppressing the enemies of the state 
but democratic methods of education and 
persuasion in dealimg with the people. 
Methods of persuasion range from formal 
instruction in schools to indoctrination 
classes, ideological remoulding campaigns, 
and various forms of propaganda. There 
is no distinction between education and 
indoctrination and propaganda. ‘They are 
all methods of. “persuasion” to get the 
people to accept the Communist program 
and to support the state. 

Mr. Houn’s book is a contribution to a 
clearer understanding of the Communist 
methods of persuasion. It deals with in- 
doctrination and propaganda in schools as 
well as with the Communist use of various 
media of mass communications such as 
the press, the radio, and the stage and 
screen. More attention is given to the 
agencies of indoctrination and propaganda 
than to their content, more to the manner 
in which the facilities are used than to the 
messages transmitted through the facilities. 
The study is based on information gathered 
from Chinese sources. With data collected 
from Communist newspapers and period- 
icals, the author presents a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of the major media of 
communication that the Communists use to 
attain their political and economic ob- 
jectives. 

The first chapter seems lacking in focus 
because it attempts to deal with too many 
topics in short encyclopedic paragraphs, 
but ensuing chapters are well written and 
tell an interesting story of how the Com- 
munists have built up a vast “propaganda 
network” designed to reach all sections of 
the population in all parts of the country. 
There are informative sections on political 


. education in schools, the thought reform of 


intellectuals, the major newspapers and 
their control by the party, the censorship 
of literary productions, and more special- 
ized topics such as the functions of propa- 
ganda officers and the methods used to 
promote newspaper circulation and increase 
radio audiences. 

Mr. Houn shows how the Communists 
exercise control over all media of com- 
munication, using “methods ranging from 
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official directives and government supervi- 
sion through training of directors, actors, 
playwrights and technical personnel” (p. 
179). He cites concrete examples of pres- 
sures on teachers, ‘authors, and literary 
writers, and of the manipulation of the 
content of plays, operas, and film stories 
to suit political purposes. Although Com- 
munist propaganda does reach the vast 
population, yet there are problems of 
“audience resistance” (pp. 192, 219, 231) 
and of the resistance of intellectuals to 
authoritarian control and ideological re- 
moulding. According to Mr. Houn’s anal- 
ysis, psychological pressures often fail to 
produce lasting. results, and in many in- 
stances conversion to the regime was either 
accompanied by mental reservations or 
followed by “backsliding.” (p. 235). 
THEODORE H. E. CHEN 
Department of Asiatic Studies 
University of Southern California 


Cutn-tu Hstex. Huang Hsing and the 

`- Chinese Revolution. (Stanford Studies 
in History, Economics, and Political 
Science, XX.) Pp. xi, 260.. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1961. 
Poe 


Huang Hsing, 1874-1916, was closely as- 
sociated with Sun Yat-sen from their first 
meeting in Tokyo in 1905 to Huang’s death 
in Shanghai, October 31, 1916. His biogra- 
pher and son-in-law, Mr. Chün-tu Hsüeh, 
who is a research associate in the Depart- 
ment of Political Science at Stanford, sets 
out to rectify the comparative neglect of 
Huang Hsing as a leader of the Chinese 
Revolution and to establish him as the 
coequal and foil of the better-known 
“Father of the Chinese Revolution,” Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen. The fact that the author 
does not succeed in his second objective 
does not detract from the value of his work 
as a careful restudy of the long series of 
“amateurish rebellions,’ most of them led 
by Huang Hsing; the successful October 
10 Revolution of 1911; the halfhearted 
“Second Revolution” of 1913; and the 


jealousy and provincialism of the rebel 


leaders—or from the especial value of his 
access to the Huang family papers, which 
add some new details and insight to the 
generally familiar story. 
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Huang Hsing was born in Changsha, 
Hunan—a fact which his biographer con- 
stantly reiterates with pardonable pro- 
vincial pride, but which he apparently does 
not recognize as one of the chronic weak- 
nesses of the revolutionary and postrevolu- 
tionary periods of modern Chinese history: 
provincial loyalty superseding national in- 
terest. Huang passed his Asiu-tsai (pre- 
fectural) civil service examination in 1892, 
and then undertook “modern” or “Western” 
studies at Reformer Chang Chih-tung’s 
Academy at Wuchang. In 1902, he was 
sent by the Hupeh provincial government 
to Japan. Here he joined the hundreds, 
soon to become thousands, of Chinese stu- 
dents who acquired secondhand Western 
and revolutionary ideas in Tokyo. Here in 
1905, Huang met Sun Yat-sen and partici- 
pated in the formation of the T’ung Meng 
Hui, which united Sun’s Hsing-Chung Hui, 
Huang’s Hua-Hsing Hui, with various 
splinter groups and secret societies, to 
carry out the avowed purpose of over- 
throwing the Manchu monarchy and estab- 
lishing a Republic of China. The T’ung 
Meng Hui was, in 1912, to become the 
Kuomintang or National Party of China. 

The best part of the book is the careful 
and sometimes thrilling account of Huang 
Hsing’s leadership of the “ten unsuccess- 
ful rebellions,” 1904-1910, which preceded 
the Revolution of October 10, 1911, which 
broke out at Wuchang. On this historic oc- 
casion neither of “the two heroes of. the 
Revolution” was present: Sun Yat-sen was 
in Denver, Colorado, and Huang Hsing was 
in the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong. The Wuchang Revolution is bril- 
liantly described, as is also the less exciting 
formulation of the Provisional Government 
and the compromise with Yuan Shih-k’ai. 
One of the interesting and clarifying details 
of the account is the quixotic role of 
Governor-General Li Yuan-Hung, who was 
reluctantly sucked into the vortex of the 
Revolution, and became Vice-President, and 
later President, of the Republic. 

Possibly the author could have made a 
more credible case for Huang Hsing as 
the military leader of the Revolution. At 
any rate, his attempt to cast him as an 
intellectual is something less than convinc- 
ing. After careful study of his diary 
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his biographer admits that “his opinions on 
current events are not known, nor can we 
be certain of his political ideas,” and- that 
he was a. “quiet and discreet student” 
(p. 5). When the T’ung Meng Hui was 
formed, it was Sun Yat-sen who formulated 
the Three People’s Principles and stumped 
for land reform and social justice, while 
Huang Hsing advocated “action” (p. 43). 
As for the Party organ, Min Pao, published 
in Tokyo: “There is no record that Huang 
Hsing ever wrote anything ... for it” (p. 
50). When Huang quarrelled with Sun Yat- 
sen in 1907, it was over the trivial matter 
of the design of the flag to be used for 
the Republic—Sun won (p. 51-52). In 
1909, Huang opposed the drafting of a 
constitution and laws for the Republic, and 
the author comments: “This decision sug- 
gests that Huang was not by temperament 
a theorist, but rather a pragmatic and 
unpretentious man of action” (p. 74). One 
of his political opponents—Hu Han-min— 
said that Huang was “by nature a man of 
kindness, honesty, and modesty. However, 
he lacked vision and he had not thoroughly 
studied political theory. When suddenly 
thrown into the company of the constitu- 
tionalists, he felt inferior. His own com- 
rades appeared to him more violent than 
ever, which was good in the time of revolu- 
tion but not for the period of national 
reconstruction. Whether his views were 
progressive or backward he himself did not 
know” (p. 159). In nearly two years spent 
in the United States, there is no indication 
that Huang Hsing either learned English 
or made any systematic study of American 
government—which was given as his reason 
for coming to America. Perhaps the best 
evidence of Huang Hsing’s intellectuality 
was his mature and carefully balanced 
statement—in Chinese—in the form of a 
long circular telegram addressed to “His 
Fellow Countrymen,” February 25, 1915, 
which “prompted a young Chinese student 
by the name of Hu Shih... to copy it in 
full in his diary” (pp. 174-176). But this 
one paper is hardly enough to establish 
Huang Hsing as an intellectual giant. 

Of lesser importance is the fact that the 
author makes no effort, despite his un- 
doubted access to personal and intimate 
details of his subject’s life, to make Huang 
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Hsing a living and credible human being. 
Nevertheless, this is an interesting book 
and a welcome addition to the literature of 
the Chinese Revolution—all too meagre in 
English. i 
EARL SWISHER 
Professor of History 
University of Colorado 


RicHarp BUTWELL. Southeast Asia To- 
day: A Political Analysis. Pp. x, 182. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1961. 
$4.25 clothbound; $1.25 paper-bound. 


In nine compact, clearly written chapters 
Professor Butwell is here presenting a 
brief anatomy of contemporary Southeast 
Asia, primarily addressed to the thoughtful 
general reader. The book is based on a 
solid examination of secondary sources, 
augmented by intelligent on-the-spot ob- 
servations and interviews. This is the first 
such book to appear by a single author 
since John Kerry King’s Southeast Asia in 
Perspective. While obviously less com- 
plete in coverage and depth of analysis than 
the more customary, longer, and far more 
expensive multiauthor symposia, Professor 
Butwell’s work performs a useful function. 

The book attempts to survey and assess 
the first troublesome decade of independent 
nationhood in Southeast Asia. In two 
chapters—“First Choice of Governments” 
and “The Search for the Appropriate 
Political System”—the author adopts the 
standard country-by-country approach. He 
then attempts a generic mode of analysis 
in three chapters concerning the political 


_ process, the uses of government, persisting 


problems, and some changing policies. The 
Communist challenge, foreign policy, and 
a brief summary—‘‘Facing the Future’— 
are dealt with in the concluding chapters. 
The thumbnail sketches in which Pro- 
fessor Butwell introduces his reader to the 
political scene, in particular to the pre- 
vailing trend away from democratic in- 
stitutions, are useful, realistic, and sober. 
He emphasizes the importance of internal 
developments, keeping the cold war at an 
appropriate distance. Similarly, the author, 
without minimizing the vast problems con- 
fronting Southeast Asia, retains a sense of 
cautious optimism: “If today’s readjust- 
ments do not prove to be the answer,” so 
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he calmly observes, “tomorrow’s may do 
the trick” (p. 166). 

The weakest part of the book is doubt- 
less the author’s generic discussion. His 
attempt to view the area as a whole is 
frustrated by the absence of an underlying 
structural analysis of the, various South- 
east Asian societies. Hence, instead of 
ordering his data in a meaningful frame of 
reference that might provide his readers 
with a clearer understanding, he is seem- 
ingly content with a mere enumeration of 
developments under various generic—if not 
quasi-behavioral—headings. Causal rela- 
tionship: and intra-area comparisons often 
sound far-fetched and tenuous—see But- 
well’s discussion of interest groups (pp. 
68-69), rule by individual (pp. 74-76), 
and socialism (pp. 87-88). This is re- 
grettable, since a truly comparative polit- 
ical analysis. is overdue. 

On balance, however, the merits of this 
brief volume certainly outweigh its short- 
comings. Southeast Asia Today—and To- 
morrow will doubtless help to acquaint 
many readers with the salient political 
developments and problems of this increas- 
ingly important area. 

28 Harry J. BENDA 

Associate Professor of History 

Yale University 


GEORGE K. TANHAM. Communist Revolu- 
tionary Warfare: The Vietminh in In- 
dochina. Pp. 166. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1961. $5.00. 


There are at least two responses to this 
brief study. The close student of South- 
east Asian affairs will find it a skeleton 
without “flesh on the bones.” For him this 
is an anatomical specimen examined before, 
shedding no new light upon a most im- 
portant subject. Since the author prepared 
this for the research program of the Rand 
Corporation, one suspects that it is ex- 
„tracted from a larger, more comprehensive 
study: based, as Mr. Tanham suggests at 
the head of his bibliography (p. 159), on 
classified and other sources. This pub- 
lished volume appears to represent the 
unclassified summary. 

For the general reader, and for those in 
government, it is a useful, highlighted ac- 
count of Communist revolutionary war- 
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fare, its strategy and tactics, as applied to 
the Indochinese peninsula from World War 
II to the present. It is to be especially 
commended to the United States Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs and to 
his chiefs who may be—I would say, who 
are—-undervaluing its obvious implica- 
tions in Laos. 

The major portion of this book (pp. 
3-110) is concerned with an exposition of 
how General Vo Nguyen Giap, experienced 
Communist military’ leader of the Viet- 
minh, at least since 1944, has formulated 
and applied the principles incorporated in 
his book, La, guerre de la liberation et 
Parmée populaire, first published in 1950 
and based in major part on Mao T'se-tung’s 
thesis for protracted or revolutionary war- 
fare. Few Communist military leaders 
alive and at work today have had richer 
and more continuous service in their cause 
than Giap. He successfully defeated the 
French between 1945 and 1954, including 
the atypical “guerrilla” battle of position 
and siege at Dien Bien Phu, thereby af- 
fording Ho Chi Minh the political advan- 
tage at Geneva in 1954 (pp. 94~97). 

If Communist Revolutionary Warfare: 
The Vietminh in Indochina retold only the 
foregoing story of the Vietnamese struggle, 
if it displayed only Giap’s adaptation of 
Mao’s “if the enemy attacks, I disappear; if 
he defends, I harass; and if he retreats, I 
attack,” then it would not merit even the 
second paragraph of this review. But 
Tanham, it may be supposed, had another 
motive. He wished the reader to see, 


. again in outline, the application of Sino- 


Vietminh strategy and tactics in the rest 
of the. peninsula. 

_Tanham points out that Giap had re- 
garded the earlier neglect of Cambodia and 
Laos in the Communist conduct of the war 
as a “basic error” and has advanced the 
view of Communist strategy for Indo- 
china “as a single’ theater” (p. 17). 
Whether or not Cambodia and Laos were 
neglected before the end of the war in 
1954, it is clear that Giap’s concept of a 
single “Indochinese” theater, treated pro- 
gressively as conditions seemingly war- 
rant, prevails today. Dien Bien Phu was 
fought by the French to prevent an ex- 
pected “massive invasion” of Laos (p. 94). 
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DIPLOMATS 
IN INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Stepchildren of the Foreign Service 
By MICHAEL H. CARDOZO, Cornell University 


HERE IS a plea for acceptance as full members in the “diplomatic 
fraternity” of the “shirt-sleeve” specialists and others who represent 
the U. S. on missions accredited to international organizations in- 
stead of in the usual embassies. Describing in detail the structures 
and powers of such organizations as the OEEC, NATO, and the 
three European Communities, the author demonstrates the vital im- 
portance of the economists, political reporters, nuclear scientists 
and others who are our diplomats in the new field of international 
cooperation. 163 pages, $3.50 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND RATE MAKING | 


By DUNCAN M. MacINTYRE, Cornell University 


THIS IS the only recent work dealing critically with the public 
and private implications of competing rate-making and rating 
methods among U. S. insurance companies and health prepayment 
organizations. The author contends that (1) the distinctions among 
various rate-making and rating schemes are less substantial than 
competing carriers have alleged; (2) the advantages of pooled or 
community rating schemes generally have been exaggerated; and 
(3) the advantages of experience-based rates schemes are more 


tangible than most health economists have conceded. 
352 pages, $6.50 


SOCIAL CHANGES IN JOGJAKARTA 


By SELOSOEMARDJAN, University of Indonesia 


APPLYING to his study the disciplines of sociology, anthropology, 
and economics acquired in this country, Dr. Selosoemardjan gives 
an objective, yet personal account of the changes he himself helped 
bring about in his native Jogjakarta, a self-ruling area under a 
- Sultan in Central Java. Throughout, he focuses on two distinct 
changes occurring simultaneously in this society, as it progresses 
more rapidly than any other group of the Indonesian people from 
a colonial to an independent status and from a feudal to a demo- 
cratic structure. 472 pages, $6.75 
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The Communist guerrilla effort to over- 
throw the non-Communist government in 
South Viet Nam “has never diverted” at- 
tention from achieving a similar goal in 
Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand (pp. 115- 
116). A “second revolutionary guerrilla 
war’—the Vietnamese was the first—has 
continued in Laos since mid-1954 (pp. 
127-139). 

Obviously, the present United States Ad- 
ministration is aware of the dangers in South 
Viet Nam and has taken determined steps 
to defeat Communist strategy and tactics in 
that country. Tanham, on the basis of his 
text and after a brief visit to Saigon in 
June-July 1961, carefully draws useful 
implications for United States policy in 
that situation (“Epilogue,” pp. 151-157). 
But he avoids any such summation for 
Laos and the rest of the peninsula. The 
reader, however, can and should draw the 
full implication of Giap’s Wer of Libera- 
` tion and the Popular Army as applied to 
mainland Southeast Asia, especially, at this 
time, to Laos. This little book provides 
the American public with one more 
restatement of the evidence in order to 
help it make up its collective mind and 
will. As President Kennedy so eloquently 
said in his November 1961 Seattle speech: 
“Never negotiate freedom.” l 

FRANK N. TRAGER 

Professor of International Affairs 

New York University 


D. MAckEenzim® Brown. The Nationalist 
Movement: . Indian Political Thought 
From Ranade to Bhave. Pp. x, 244. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1961. $1.50. 


Teachers and students of modern India, 
and of comparative government, are still 
hampered, after a decade of expanding 
Indian studies programs in America, by the 
near absence of in-print source materials 
on modern India. Therefore an important 
opportunity to help meet a widely recog- 
nized need was presented to the editor 
and publishers of this volume of selections 
from Indian political writings. One must 
be grateful for small favors if one heralds 
D. Mackenzie Brown’s latest contribution 
as an adequate response to the opportunity. 
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It is only a fair book of readings. And 
with the introductory and explanatory sec- 
tions included, it becomes a careless and 
in some places misleading production, 
purporting to provide “a clear understand- 
ing of the main events and ideas that in a 
few score years stirred Indians to intense 
political awareness and activity.” 

Space does not permit proper criticism 
of the choice of selections which appear 
from the writings of Ranade, Gokhale, 
Tilak, Lajpat Rai, Gandhi, Nehru, Rad- 
hakrishnan, Jayaprakash Narayan, and 
Bhave. And it is only fair to admit that 
every student of the period covered will 
hold special briefs for certain selections 
and remain unimpressed by others. The 
introductory writing, however, presents 
ideas, wordings and even punctuation which 
any reader will find erroneous, misplaced, 
and altogether annoying. One is con- 
strained to say that Professor Brown’s 
writing is a testament either to haste or to 
lack of subtlety. Here is a sample of the 
grosser errors: the unqualified assertion 
that “the tradition of absolutism at the 
highest governmental levels was a product 
of the caste system,” discussions of varna 
categories as if they were castes, and an 
amazing reference to “Moslems and other 
cultural variants.” There are statements 
which mislead, such as “the natural reac- 
tion to the collapse of Moslem domination 
was the revival of Hindu traditions, of 
course,” and “the joint family system 
provided for the community functioning 
[sic] of all the living generations of a 
given family line.’ What is meant by 
calling Ranade the “first Hindu” among 
nationalist leaders? Why should ordinary 
words, such as appropriate and democracy, ” 
be placed in quotes when no one is being 
quoted? Must words such as nationalism 
and nonviolence be capitalized when it 
confuses, not simplifies matters to do so? 
Typical of the writer’s lack of clarity is 
the statement in the concluding section 
that nationalist writers “produced philo- 
sophies and institutions that are still in 
growing contention in the forums of 
modern ideologies.” 

In short, there was an opportunity in 
the interpretive sections of this book to 
offer fresh insight into the political cur- 
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rents of the past century to the student 
making his initial contact with some of 
modern India’s greatest figures. ‘This’ op- 
portunity was missed; confusion, not il- 
Iumination, was the result. The book 
might be: used for its selected readings 
alone, but one must return to the standard 
survey histories for the outlines of modern 
. political thought in India. 

CHARLES H. HEIMSATH 
Assistant Professor of South 

Asian Studies 
American University 
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SACHIDANAND. Sarvodaya in a Communist 
State: A Socio-Economic: Study of 
Gramdan Movement in Kerala. Pp. 
xvi, 206. Bombay: G. R. Bhatkal, 
1961. Rs. 10.00: 


Sarvodaya is the Gandhian ideal of 
social order which aims at the moral and 
economic uplift of all, but particularly of 
the lowliest (antyodaya). The first step 
in the operational program for the at- 
tainment of the ideal is extensive redis- 
tribution of land in favor of the landless. 
This was to be achieved by Bhoodan 
or voluntary land gifts and through 
Gramdan, gift of the entire land of the 
village. The movement was launched by 
Vinoba Bhave, the most respected Gandhian 
leader of his day. Within the course of 
a few years, forty-one million acres of 
land and four thousand gramdans were 
donated to the movement. 

The . author of this book, a Hindu 
sanyasin, was spiritually attracted by the 
movement and actively participated in it. 
After a while, he felt an urge to see how 
the movement unfolded itself at the village 
level. He wanted to see whether the 
Gramdan ideology released a fresh spring 
of potentialities among the social workers, 
the people, and the administrators. Was 
the ideology a sheer faith expressed in talk 
and print or were there any concrete 
achievements? He also included in the 
scope of his investigation a study of other 
official and semiofficial programs of agencies 
like the National Extension Service, .the 
Community Development -and Intensive 
Area Development Scheme of the Khadi, 
and the Village Industries Commission. 
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The author is not a social scientist with 
formal training in research methodology. 
But his unique position as a samyasin and 
Sarvodaya worker gave him the advantage 
of a rapport which few social scientists 
could have achieved. What.he narrates in 
this book is a story of a gaping hiatus 
between ideals and achievement. He found 
that out of 29,221 acres of Bhoodan lands 
in Kerala, only 2,216 acres had so far 
been passed on to the landless. As such, 
“Bhoodan appeared as a sanctified rep- 
resentative of absentee landlordism.” In ' 
one area where a contiguous area of 941 
acres was donated in Bhoodan in 1953, 
only 218 acres were distributed individually 
to seventy-five families out of which only 
thirteen had so far turned up to settle. On 
much of these Bhoodan estates grass was 
growing abundantly. l 

Writing about the work of the Khadi 
Commission in one area he observes 
that eighty-one Ambar charkhas (spinning 
wheels) were distributed in October 1957 
to an equal number of trainees. In March 
1958, only three Ambar charkhas were 
stated to be active; twenty had come back 
to the headquarters, and the rest lay safe 
in the corners of the houses. 

A question would naturally arise as to 
what goes wrong with all these official and 
unofficial programs of rural reconstruction, 
conceived and formulated either by the poli- 
ticians and the bureaucracy or by saintly 
leaders and their devout followers. It is 
difficult to give a firm answer, but it 
would appear that even when policies and 
programs are sound, persons entrusted with 
working them out at the grass roots prove 
unequal to the task. The leadership in 
India appears to dwell more in the realm - 
of ideas and has been unable to devise an 
effective organization for their implementa- 
tion. 

M. L. DANTWALA 

Agricultural Director 

Department of Economics 

University of Bombay 


Mamapou Dia. The African Nations and 
World Solidarity. Translated by Mercer 
Cook. Pp. xii, 145. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1961. $4.85 cloth- 
bound; $1.85 paper-bound. 
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Mamadou Dia is not a demagogue, but 
a responsible political leader who boldly 
comes to grips with realities. His book 
shows his masterly grasp of the economic 
problems facing the emergent nations of 
Africa. His thinking is challenging. The 


influence of Professor Francois Perroux is. 


obvious, especially in the theoretical bases 
of the book, but this is frankly acknowl- 
edged. 

Mamadou Dia submits that “while no 
nation is valid without morality, it can- 
not be valid without economic and tech- 
nical efficiency in this cruel world.” Ac- 
cordingly, he analyzes the economic prob- 
lems of the emergent nations. It is, he 
asserts, “the consciousness of economic in- 
equality that gives birth to a proletarian 
national sentiment, aligning the nations of 
Africa and Asia on the same battlefront 
against the West.” Hence the ideological 
role that Marxism has played in the de- 
velopment of colonial nationalism. 

He examines the economies of countries 
of eastern Europe, the Middle East, and 
Tunisia and Morocco to illustrate that the 
dangers of inequalities and dependence can 
arise from aid from the eastern bloc as 
well as from the West. From these diverse 
examples, he draws for African countries 
the lesson that “we must not forget that 
independence is a means, a potent means, 
to enable the proletarian nations to assure 
their rapid development by integrating 
modern economies into a world economy 
on the basis of equitable cooperation,” and 
he warns that “no development will confer 
real independence from powerful economies 
—socialist or capitalist—that tend to 
strengthen their domination, unless we can 
achieve vast communities transcending 
traditional territorial limits.” The Mali 
experiment and the Franco-Malian agree- 
ments are analyzed within the theoretical 
concept of “Mutual Development,” as an 
example of how the less developed and 
the more developed can co-operate and 
yet avoid the dangers of imperialism or 
domination. 

The breakup of the Mali experiment does 
not invalidate the bold ideas of the author. 
The ideas advocating that assistance must 
be global, the utilization of an African 
Colombo Plan, the creation of an African 
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Common Market for African products are 
all challenging ideas some of which are 
already being explored in conferences of 
African states. Mamadou Dia’s vision of 
international co-operation extends beyond 
the African continent. In his view, “the 
fundamental law of the new world is 
essentially cooperative.” The book is a 
happy blend of sound intellectual training 
and practical political experience. 
l K. A. Busia 


F. P. Spooner. South African Predica- 
ment: The Economics of Apartheid. 
Pp. 288. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1961. $5.00. 


Mr. Spooner writes from wide experience 
and close intimate knowledge as a South 
African accountant, economist, civil serv- 
ant, industrialist, and director of com- 
panies. He gives a sober and balanced ac- 
count of the past development of the 
South African economy and its present 
position as he sees it. In the first part he 
describes the country, its history, and its 
people. The second part, entitled ‘The 
Economics of Racial Differentiation,” dis- 
cusses the rapid economic growth-in the 
last twenty-five years, and then proceeds 
to show that racial policies are inhibiting 
this growth and preventing the country 
from realizing its full potential. He stresses 
the dynamic process of industrial growth, 
and shows that it requires ever increasing 
integration of the African and his full com- 
mitment to a modern industrial economy. 
Only by a bold and generous policy of 


` training and rewarding its emergent African 


industrial population can the country face 
the future with confidence. He then ana- 
lyzes the economic consequences of the 
policy of separate racial development and 
shows it to be in direct opposition to these 
requirements. His judgments are carefully 
weighed, but he does not pull his punches, 
as shown when he writes: “From the eco- 
nomic point of view apartheid is a one- 
way street leading to the collapse of the 
country’s economy.” 

The book is a clear, factual and penetrat- 
ing account of the political and economic 
consequences of apartheid. Facts are well 
presented, but the main criticism is the 
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absence .of adequate references. The 
Statistical Appendix on earnings and living 
costs of the various racial groups would 
have been of greater value to serious 
students if details of sources and methods 
of estimating had been given in full. 

The emphasis is upon the economic as- 
pects of the matter, but behind this there 
lie deep moral convictions. Some penetrat- 
ing judgments are made: “A people whose 
aim in life is the preservation of privilege 
can never reap greatness and the best 
virtues of nationhood. Indeed by some 
twist of fate, the seekers of privilege in- 
evitably lose their all.” The author’s 
conclusions are best expressed in his own 
words. “So whether Government policy 
is apartheid or baasskap, or a mixture of 
the two, its outcome will be the same— 
the downfall of the whites in the Union. 
To any unbiased, thinking person this is 
inevitable, for both baasskap and apartheid, 
as applied in South Africa, run counter to 
Christian principles, universally-accepted 
ethical codes, the process of evolutionary 
development and economic laws.” 

D. Hopart HOUGHTON 

Rhodes University 

Grahamstown 

South Africa 
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Epwarp C. Banrwerio. Political Influence. 
Pp. v, 354. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1961. $6.00. 


The core of this important book is 
provided by “six case studies of political 
influence in Chicago,” in a chapter-length 
exposition intended to answer all of the 
following four questions about influence, 
representing the conceptual scheme of the 
volume: Who has influence and who is sub- 
ject to it? How does influence “work”? 
What are the terms upon which influence is 
expended? How is action concerted by 
influence? The range of issues upon which 
these questions are explored is suggested 
by the titles of the six case studies: “The 
Branch Hospital,” “The Welfare Merger,” 
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“The Chicago Transit Authority,” “The 
Fort Dearborn Project,” ‘“The Chicago 
Campus,” and “The Exhibition Hall.” 
Four of the cases involve primarily what 
might be called “the politics of site loca- 
tion”; one is concerned with “the politics 


of transportation”; and the remaining one 


with “the politics of governmental re- 
organization.” One consequence of ‘this,’ 
noted by the author, is that the influence ex- 
erted by organized labor and by the. under- 
world does not become visible, and that of 
the Negroes appears in only one case study. 

The six chapters devoted to case studies, 
representing the first level of generality of 
the conceptual scheme, are followed by 
three chapters which interpret the case 
studies at a second level of generality, 
“drawing from them a set of ‘low level’ 
empirical generalizations.” The volume is 
completed by two chapters, at the third and 
highest level of generality, which “explore 
the logical structure of certain aspects of 
influence . . . generalize.further some of 
the material of the earlier chapters and... 
restate certain empirical generalizations as 
analytical ones.” 

In these generalizations the author offers 
no comfort to those who believe American 
cities are each ruled by a small unified 
elite. Instead, Chicago is found to have 
a political system in which influence is 
widely distributed and exercised competi- 
tively. In this system the central decision- 
makers have power and the opportunities 
to exercise it, but the logic of the system 
most often requires them to disagree among 
themselves, to take into account the views 
of many other influential participants in 
the issue at hand, and to join in an ultimate 
settlement which reflects a mixture of 
central decision and wider social choice. 
The political systems of. Chicago, New 
Haven, and New York, after separate in- 
tensive examinations, have now each been 
found to have these common characteris- 
tics, a set of findings which emphasizes 
that “community power structure” notions 
are too simplistic to explain usefully the 
character of American urban politics. 

WALLACE S. SAYRE 

Eaton Professor of Public 

Administration 
Columbia University 
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E. WILDER SPAULDING. Ambassadors Ordi- 
nary and Extraordinary. Pp. ix, 302. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1961. $5.00. 


This is a book which every student of 
diplomatic history and every aspirant for 
membership in the Foreign Service of the 
United States could profitably read. It 
‘would be’ a pleasant assignment, for Mr. 
Spaulding writes chattily and entertainingly 
as well as wisely. His purpose has been to 
examine the various types of people who 
have served the United States as chiefs of 
mission during the almost two centuries 
since independence. There is an introduc- 
tory chapter, “On the Ambassador’s Past,” 
which sketches the development of our sys- 
tem of representation abroad, the vices— 
and the occasional good results—of the 
spoils system, and the recent growth of the 
professional Foreign Service. There is 4 
concluding chapter, “On the Ambassador’s 
Future,” which contains many penetrating 
observations on the problems of diplomacy 
in the jet age, the qualities that are most 
essential in a good diplomat, and the im- 
portance, too often overlooked by recent 
presidents and secretaries of state, of pre- 
serving the ambassador’s prestige by evi- 
dences of confidence. 

The eight intervening chapters give ex- 
amples of chiefs of mission chosen from 
eight categories of American citizenry. Only 
the last of these deals with “the Pros,” 
men who have risen to ambassadorial rank 
through the career Foreign Service. Here 
one finds sympathetic sketches of such out- 
standing and able diplomats as Joseph C. 
Grew and Llewellyn Thompson, the pres- 
ent ambassador to the Soviet Union. Other 
categories include journalists, men of let- 
ters, historians, college presidents, business- 
men, and, of course, “the female of the 
species.” Under the last heading Mr. 
Spaulding usefully reminds us of several 
women-——notably Eugenie Anderson and 
Frances E. Willis—-who have served quietly 
and efficiently as ambassadors without at- 
tracting the limelight that beat upon Claire 
Booth Luce and Perle Mesta. He is wrong, 
however, in saying that Miss Willis was 
“our first unmarried chief of mission.” 

In each of the eight categories there 
were successes and failures. Aside from 
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actual diplomatic experience, there would 
seem to be no one type of background 
more conducive to success than others. 
Mr. Spaulding, a career man himself, with 
many years of service in the Department 
of State and the United States Information 
Service abroad, looks with favor upon the 
choice of career personnel for ambassa- ` 
dorial posts, but he acknowledges that the 
career service tends to breed too much 
conformity and conservatism and that the 
occasional injection of new blood from out- 
side—if judiciously administered—is whole- 
some. 

The volume is illustrated with a wide se- 
lection of amusing cartoons. 

i Jutrus W. PRATT 
Professor of History, Emeritus 
University of Buffalo 


CHARLES A. GARRETT. The La Guardia 
Years: Machine and Reform Politics in 
New York City. Pp. ix, 423. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1961. $8.50. 


Dr. Garrett has written a most interest- 
ing book in a language readily understood 
by lay readers, as well as by students of 
government. Its orientation is toward the 
anatomy of machine politics and of the re- 
form movement, rather than toward La 
Guardia. As such, it is not a biography 
of the “Little Flower.” However, the book 
covers the political style of operation of 
Mayor La Guardia, as well as of Mayors 
O’Dwyer and Impellitteri. Mayor Wagner 


- also comes in for considerable comment. 


The book is heavily documented and Joaded 
with names. These names may pall on the 
person unfamiliar with New York City 
politics, but the author chooses to tell the 
story in térms of persons, as well as in 
terms of forces. In fact, the book gives 
much space to issues such as recreation, 
welfare, relief, public works, health, and 
education. La Guardia’s success is seen as 
due to an “appreciation of the voters for 
the accomplishments of his administration, 
and especially for the service and welfare 
accomplishments” (p. 252). The author 
may be crediting the voters with more per- 
ception of issues and of government op- 
erations than was the case, but the drama- 
tizing of issues by La Guardia undoubtedly 
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captured the attention of a large segment 
of the electorate. The theme of the book 
is that “the success of Reform was the 
success of La Guardia,” 

The narrative weaves in the role of good 
government groups, reform parties such as 
Fusionists, and a host of minor parties 
- which have long been a vital part of the 
city’s turbulent politics. Much attention is 
given to the structural changes brought 
about by the Reform Charter. One of 
the most fascinating parts of the book 
deals with the proportional representation 
method of electing city councilmen. This 
twelve-year experiment was voted in hand- 
somely and repealed by a wide margin in 
1947, “one of the early casualties of the 
Cold War’—two Communists were elected 
to the city council. Reform ended with 
La Guardia and was given the coup de 
grace by the repeal of proportional repre- 
sentation. 

Basically the book is historical in ap- 
proach, but shows an appreciation for cer- 
tain sociological factors. It contains little 
demographical data, but reveals the his- 
torian’s knack for detail and description. 
Unfortunately the book concludes as of 
January 1961. Garrett has a brief refer- 
ence to the revolt of Reform Democrats 
against Carmen De Sapio. However, there 
is no hint that the author foresaw the force 
of the rebellion against De Sapio or his 
demise in November 1961. Most readers 
will look forward to a sequel dealing with 
‘ whether the “new” Wagner and Tammany 
Hall will be inclined to revise reform and 
whether it will succeed. Wagner has shaken 
up Tammany structurally, but this in itself 
is little more than a start. The author says 
of Wagner that “too often he has failed to 
act, and act decisively, in the public inter- 
est.” The result is yet to be. 

Huc A. BONE 

Chairman l 

Department of Political Science 

University of Washington 


L. ETHAN Eris. Frank B. Kellogg and 
American Foreign Relations, 1925—1929, 
Pp. ix, 303. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1961. $7.50. 


Given the size of the stakes in interna- 
tional affairs, and the tensions at home that 
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the play for them produces, it is possible 
that no Secretary of State, for years to 
come, will ever emerge from his office with 
the shining reputation that some of them 
may have when they enter it. The making 
and enforcement of cold-war foreign poli- 
cies generate hard hostilities that clamorous 
minorities do not quickly abate. If this 
is the likely lot of able secretaries, what 
then can we say of a Frank Kellogg who 
brought to the office of Secretary of State 
many unamiable personal characteristics - 
(pp. 7-8); who showed dependence upon 
his predecessor, Charles Evans Hughes; 
who had to rely on Dwight Morrow to 
rescue the American position in Mexico 
and on Henry L. Stimson to do the same 
in Nicaragua; who was overimpressed by 
William E. Borah, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; and who 
was given too little guidance by the White 
House. 

What we can say of him, as Professor 
Ellis does with convicting clarity, is that 
he seemed to suit his time. In a world 
newly made safe for democracy, he brought 
to his tasks the same skeptical isolationist 
reservations that had led him into the fight 
in the Senate against the League of Na- 
tions some years before. - Like his Presi- 
dent, he wrought trifles of political design 
during a lull in the revolutions of the 
twentieth century. Both the Administra- 
tion and the American people seemed as 
innocent of understanding as birds nesting 
in cannon; content with the temporary pres- 


ent and heedless of the eternal future. Per- . 


haps the society bore with nonleaders of 
no policies because-——-unthreatened and gen- 
erally prosperous—it had never had to pay 
such bills for social waste and political im- 
providence as were to be presented in 1929 
and 1941. . l 

Frank Kellogg would scarcely be remem- 
bered at all but for the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact that outlawed war as an instrument 
of national policy in 1928. Kellogg, in 
truth, was not only not the author of this 
piece of piety but, indeed, at first regarded 
Briand’s oblique private suggestion as a de- 
vious French stratagem to involve America 
in Europe’s troubled affairs. Although 
Briand seemed to have a bilateral agree- 
ment between France and the United States 
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in mind, the proposal was eventually made 
multilateral at the suggestion of a sub- 
ordinate in the State Department—and in 
accordance with the opinion of Senator 
Borah that bilateralism would not succeed, 
but that the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee would countenance a multi- 
lateral approach. Kellogg later arrogated 
“to himself full responsibility for the sug- 
gestion and adoption of the multilateral 
approach” (p. 198), but the judgment of 
Professor Ellis is that, “despite his later 
claims,’ Kellogg must share with others 
the credit for developing the multilateral 
approach (p..199). 

Some months after the appointment of 
Kellogg to the post of Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Mencken characterized him as a 
“doddering political hack from the cow 
country” (p. 6). Professor Ellis is more 
charitable, and the harshness of the early 
dictum is softened in the more dispas- 
sionate conclusion that Kellogg was “on 
the whole not a first-rate Secretary of 
State” (p. 236). He did have integrity, 
energy, and loyalty to his chief (p. 235), 
but he also suffered from personal draw- 
backs and a want of leadership in the 
White House. Foreign policy was not 
imaginative political enterprise in the 
Coolidge era; but perhaps it could not 
have been otherwise under a President who 
thought that “the chief business of the 
American people is business.” 

Professor Ellis’ account is a first-rate 
statement about a less than first-rate offi- 
cial in one of the minor presidential ad- 
ministrations. But, in retrospect, it was 
truly another world of international dis- 
course when you could still get an argu- 
ment over whether Germany or France 
should have Alsace-Lorraine. 

EARL LATHAM 

Joseph B. Eastman Professor 

. of Political Science 

Amherst College 


Art HOOGENBOOM. Outlawing the Spoils: 
A History of the Civil Service Reform 
Movement, 1865-1883. Pp. xi, 306. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1961. 
$6.50. $ 


The evolution of government in any so- 
ciety is intimately associated with the rise 


y 
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and power of its bureaucracy. Nowhere 


‘does this relationship provide more signif- 


cant evidence than in the history and char- 
acter of American national government fol- 
lowing the Civil War. The emergence of 
an effective national administration during 
this period depended more than anything 
else upon the development of a competent 
and responsible civil service. Students of 
government must therefore be indebted .to 
a work by a historian which provides us 
with the first detailed historical account of 
this important aspect of national adminis- 
trative reform. 

Hoogenboom’s book faithfully traces the 
political environment and events from the 
first assaults upon the spoils system at the 
conclusion of the Civil War to the adop- 
tion of the Pendleton Act in 1883 when the 
nationwide reform movement met with suc- 
cess. Though the study primarily focuses 
upon the actions of the Congress and the 
President and upon political tussles of war, 
national sentiment, as reflected in the press, 
public opinion, and reform groups, is not 
ignored. Tied into this portrayal are the 
politics of reconstruction, shifting party 
and sectional alignments, new forces of 
technology and industry, and the adminis- 
trative problems associated with the span- 
ning of a continent. 

This work is not intended to be an ideo- 
logical study of the role of the bureaucracy 
in post-Civil War society. However, the 
author is particularly interested in ascer- 
taining whether there is a deeper signifi- 
cance to the civil service reform movement 
than the political controversies which ap- 
pear on the surface. Was it essentially a 
businessmen’s movement of nineteenth-cen- 
tury capitalism designed to gain control of 
the government, as Mathew Josephson has 
suggested, or was it primarily a presi- 
dential weapon in the struggle with Con- 
gress as E., E. Schattschneider has opined? 

Hoogenboom finds that the civil service 
reform movement “was essentially con- 
servative.” Its leaders “were not inter- 
ested in revolutionizing anything or even 
in recognizing the fundamental alteration 
industrialism had made in American so- 
ciety.” He concludes that there is no un- 
derlying sociological interpretation beyond 
the battle of the “ins versus the outs” in 
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which the “outs” gradually but persistently 


turned to the strategy of personnel, reforms.” 


By so doing, he contends, they hoped to 
supplant partisanship with political neu- 
trality. , 

With the author’s conclusion this re- 
viewer would only partially agree, since it 
does not give enough weight to the im- 
portance of expanding public Services and 
the growing need for a trained bureaucracy 
to administer these services effectively. It 
is my judgment that at least for the more 
responsible governmental leaders during 
this period, such as Hayes, Hewitt, or 
Schurz, the effective administration of pub- 
lic programs weighed as heavily in deci- 
sion-making as political maneuverings and 
strategies. 

The book is well organized and written. 
One particular episode, the “Battle for the 
New York Custom House,” is so completely 
narrated that it can be added to the grow- 
ing literature of case studies of the gov- 
ernmental process. The Bibliography also 
includes some items which should be more 
widely known. All in all, this historical 
study provides us with the basis for a bet- 
ter understanding of the antecedents of the 
bureaucracy in our governmental system 
today. 

ERNEST A. ENGELBERT 

Project Director 

Bureau of Governmental Research 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Wirm H. Netson. The American Tory. 
Pp. vi, 194. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. $4.80. 


If the American Patriots had lost their 
War for Independence, the ideas and poli- 
cies of the American Loyalists would have 
shaped the immediate future, and their 
historians would have provided the con- 
temporary evaluation of the period. In- 
stead the Tories were the losers, and in 
spite of the work of Sabine, Van Tyne, 
Tyler, and Einstein the’ position of the 
Loyalists, even their existence, has been 
largely ignored by historians. As this pres- 
ent author says, “The Loyalists in the 
American Revolution suffered a most ab- 
ject kind of political failure losing not 
only their argument, their war, and their 
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place in American society, but even their 
place in history.” No historian, either 
British or American, has ever explained 
“the depth of” the Tory “quarrel with their 
fellow Americans, or the totality of their 
defeat.” Such an explanation is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Nelson’s study; it is an ex- 
planation that has been badly needed for 
nearly two centuries. 

The initial chapter examines the Tory 
position in the 1760’s. Their place in New 
England and in the middle colonies is re- 
vealed through careful studies of Governor 
Thomas Hutchinson and Joseph Galloway, 
and the Tory resistance to the actions of 
the First Continental Congress is discussed 


in detail. The large number of moderates, 


mostly in the middle and southern colo- 
nies, who wanted a rebellion without a 
revolution receive attention in a chapter 
titled “The True Whigs.” Two chapters 
survey the fortunes of those Tories who 
chose to remain in the colonies and of those 
who preferred removal to Britain. The phi- 
losophy of the Tory position is brilliantly 
surveyed in the final chapter. “If there 
were any serious consequences to America 
from the silencing and expulsion of the 
Loyalists . . . they were philosophical con- 
sequences: the Tories’ organic conservatism 
represented a current of thought that failed 
to reappear in America after the Revolu- 
tion.” 

The most exciting chapter in the book 
is the one entitled “The Tory Rank and 
File.” Here are many original and sug- 
gestive statements as to the make-up of 
the Tory party in the thirteen colonies, 
and what happened to them in 1775. Typi- 
cal of such statements is the following: 
“In any case, wherever regions newly or 
thinly settled touched the sea, there the 
Revolution was weakest: in Quebec, in 
Nova Scotia, in Georgia, and in New York 
where the Hudson carried the Atlantic 
world into the mountains. Wherever sail- 
ors and fishermen, trappers and traders 
outnumbered farmers and. planters, there 
Tories outnumbered Whigs.” Was this 
true along the Massachusetts coast from 
Provincetown to Portland? At least the 
suggestion is provocative. 

Mr. Nelson has succeeded, admirably, in 
realizing his objective. Thoroughly re- 
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searched and fully documented, logically 
developed, written with charm, verve, and 
occasional brilliance, this slim volume 
merits the attention of every serious stu- 
dent of our national beginnings. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

Professor of American History 

State College at Cortland ` 

State University of New York 


Francis F. McKinney. Education in Vio- 
lence: The Life of George H. Thomas 
and the History of the Army of the 
Cumberland. Pp. xiv, 530. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1961. 
$9.50, 


George H. Thomas is not quite a for- 
gotten general, and in historical writing 
about the Civil War he is hardly a neg- 
lected one. Two modern biographies of 
the man have been published, but he is 
still a shadowy figure, apparently hovering 
on the edge of the Northern war effort 
while Grant and Sherman kill off the Con- 
federacy. Even the most casual students 
of the war know that he stood stoutly at 
Chickamauga and earned the title of the 
“Rock” of that field, and the more learned 
ones are aware that he came to command 
the Army of the Cumberland, one of the 
largest Northern field armies, and won’ a 
victory at Nashville in the last stages of 
the conflict. But for some reason Thomas 
has never come through either to histori- 
ans or to general readers for what he really 
was——one of the better soldiers produced 
in the war. His personality has had some- 
thing to do with it; he was so reserved 


that he hid himself from comprehension. 


The principal explanation, however, is that 
he aroused the professional distrust of 
Grant and Sherman, although the latter 
liked him personally, and so fell outside 
the Grant-Sherman legend. Grant thought 
that Thomas was incurably slow and said 
this so emphatically and so often that the 
view has become fixed in history. 

The latest effort to rescue Thomas comes 
from Francis F. McKinney, and it should 
go a long way toward giving Thomas his 
due. Mr. McKinney’s book is a big work, 
too big, in fact, sometimes going into much 
detail about episodes that have little rela- 
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tion to the Thomas story. It is carefully 
and massively researched, and the findings 
are presented with clarity,-and on occasion 
with grace and eloquence. The battle de- 
scriptions are uniformly good. Not con- 
tent to depict Thomas merely as a general 
on horseback issuing orders on the field, 
the author delves into such matters as 
Thomas’ use of maps, railroads, staffs, 
and the like; in short, the factors that 
make any general the kind of commander 
he is. The message of the book is that 
Thomas was not a slow or cautious sol- 
dier but an imaginative and modern one. 
Thomas grasped the great strategic prin- 
ciple that the objective of an army should 
be to destroy the opposing army—hence 
the book’s title; and at Nashville he pro- 
vided the war’s most notable demonstra- 
tion of this purpose. In making his point 
Mr. McKinney is led to downgrade Grant, 
who supposedly knew nothing but attri- 
tion. Actually Grant in 1864 was trying 
to do exactly what Thomas did at Nash- 
ville, to smash the enemy in a showdown 
battle. He failed but then R. E. Lee was 
a different opponent from John B. Hood. 
If, Mr. McKinney has sometimes pushed 
his case too far, he has still written an out- 
standing biography. It is a work in depth, 
the kind of. book we need more of during 
the Centennial. 
- T. Harry WILLIAMS 
Boyd Professor of History 
Louisiana State University 


PHILII`SERIVER KLEIN. President James 
Buchanan: A Biography. Pp. xviii, 506. 
University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1962. $7.50. 


“The Buchanan described by his own 
contemporaries in the years before 1861 is 
a person very different from the Buchanan 
portrayed by many. writers of post-Civil 
War reminiscences.” With these words, 
Professor Klein announces in his preface 
that he intends to present the former 
rather than the latter, and to give his 
closest attention to that part of Buchanan’s 
life which is the least known: the first 
sixty-six years before he became president. 
This he accomplishes, devoting nearly two- ` 
thirds of this lengthy volume to the years 
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of Buchanan’s life prior to 1857. Mr. 


Klein has studied every facet of his sub- 


ject’s career, and has spared no effort in 
making his-work definitive. His bibliog- 
‘raphy is impressive both in size and in 
quality. One is particularly struck’ with 
the number and variety of manuscript col- 
lections upon which he has drawn. He pre- 


sents his subject clearly, and the over-all > 


effect of his book is to induce the fair- 
minded reader to view. Buchanan in a more 
kindly light than is usually accorded him. 
But it is sobering to reflect that Buchanan, 
whose name’ is a byword for failure in the 
presidency, actually brought to the office a 
longer background of experience in public 
service than any other chief executive be- 
fore or since. ; 

Mr. Klein is particularly good at de- 
scribing Buchanan’s private life. As a 
young man he had an unfortunate.love af- 
fair, and his inherent caution combined 
with an apparent incapacity for affection 
prevented him from ever having a second. 
But he kept close ties with his relatives 
and paid meticulous attention to their busi- 
ness affairs. One passage is worth quoting 
(p. 128) for the insight it gives into the 
man’s character: “James knew what the 
family thought of him, and wondered if 
their view was not justified. Often he 
wondered just what he thought of him- 
self. He felt kindly to nearly everyone, 
but he could scarcely believe that anyone 
felt kindly toward him. Any manifestation 
of friendship or appeal to his better na- 
ture set little red flags flying in his mind; 
what was this person after? No one ever 
surmounted his suspicion; no one in his 
family ever expected from him other than 
what decency, bounded by the letter of the 
law, absolutely required.” 

Mr. Klein states that he began his study 
of Buchanan with an inquiry into the lat- 
ter’s diplomatic career. Here, however, he 
is disappointing and lacking in penetration. 
Buchanan had a specious way of justify- 
ing his extravagant imperialist ambitions, 
_ and showed a capacity for self-deception 
and wishful thinking that the author seems 
not to recognize. Mr. Klein’s own view- 
point is nationalist, but he does bring 
home to this reviewer that Buchanan was 
a strikingly good exponent of the Ameri- 
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can national “mission,” both ideologically 
and in terms of territorial acquisitions. 
RicHarp W. VAN ALSTYNE 
University of Southern California 


BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG. Origin of the 
American Revolution, 1759-1766. Pp. 
350. New York: Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Company, 1961. $1.50. 


The author is a lawyer turned historian: 
who combines the virtues of both profes- 
sions. The success of his work is convinc- 
ingly attested by its prompt appearance 
in this paper-bound edition, which includes 
virtually all except the Epilogue and Ap- 
pendixes of the original hardcover publica- 
tion by Macmillan in 1960. 

Mr. Knollenberg finds the origin of the 
Revolution in the “provocative British 
measures from 1759 to 1764,” which 
brought the Thirteen Colonies to “the 
brink of rebellion before the Stamp Act 
crisis of 1765.” Although his analysis 
ranges from British politics before George 
IlT’s accession to American nullification of 
the Stamp Act, reviews the relationship of 
the English constitution and colonial taxa- 
tion, discusses the effect of the French ex- 
pulsion from Canada, tells how the un- 
wanted army in America bungled, he 
stresses other British actions which usu- 
ally receive less attention but which in the 
short space of six years aroused widespread 
colonial opposition. Virginia was provoked 
by the disallowance in 1759 of their Two- 
penny Tobacco Act, New England by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s activities on 
behalf of the Anglican Church, New York 
and New Jersey by the Privy Council’s or- 
der in 1761 forbidding judicial commis- 
sions not revocable at the King’s pleasure, 


‘frontiersmen by the Proclamation of 1763 


limiting -westward expansion, seamen by 
impressment, lumbermen by vexatious ap- 
plications of the laws against cutting white 
pines, and merchants by new currency 
regulations and arbitrary enforcement of 
unrealistic rules governing commerce. 

The new’ British policies struck “at the 
very roots of self-government” in the colo- 
nies when they insisted that the operation 
of colonial acts be suspended until ‘ap- 
proved by the Privy Council in England 
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and that royal instructions given the gov- 
ernors were “the LAW OF THE LAND 
and as such ought to be OBEYED.” In 
British administrative memoranda the old 
emphasis of Newcastle and Pitt on avoid- 
ing “Measures of Power and Force” and 
not altering “the present Constitution or 
receiv’'d usage and practice” gave way to 
discussions of procuring “due obedience” 
and making the colonies “subservient to 
the Commerce of their Mother Country.” 

The general reader will appreciate the 
clarity and brevity of the Introduction and 
‘of the twenty-one short but meaty chap- 
ters which constitute the text. The scholar 
will also find precise and concise research 
data in the fifty-eight double-column pages 
of footnotes, a list of sixty-two manuscript 
collections and a bibliegraphy of more than 
1000 printed works. Both will eagerly 
await a sequel carrying the study to the 
final break with Britain. 

LAWRENCE A. HARPER 

Professor of American History 

University of California 

Berkeley 


BENJAMIN QuARLES. The Negro in the 
American Revolution. Pp. xiii, 231. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1961. $6.00. 


Unlike most students of American immi- 
grant groups, historians of the Negro have 
often faced a peculiar obstacle in their 
dearth of sources. Until the later nine- 
teenth century few freedmen left diaries, 
letters, or written documents to reflect their 
thoughts and deeds. Such.a paucity of rec- 
ords has made it extremely difficult to re- 
construct the story of the American Negro 
except through the eyes of white men. Any 
effort to achieve proper perspective there- 
fore requires a particularly diligent search 
in available materials. This special prob- 
lem must be kept in mind if the latest 
book of Professor Quarles, a distinguished 
Negro historian who earlier wrote The Ne- 
gro in the Civil War, is to be justly ap- 
preciated. 

In the present volume the author con- 
centrates on the role of colored individuals 
in the armed forces of the United States 
and England during the American Revolu- 
tion. The study deals with Negro soldiers 
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in the Continental armies and navies, in 
the militia of the states, and under the 
British flag. Many blacks also served in 
labor and construction battalions, colonial 
predecessors of the Seabees of World War 
II fame. Almost everywhere, Professor 
Quarles finds, the Negro’s services were 
utilized only when the pressure of expedi- 
ency made it absolutely necessary. Indeed, 
South Carolinians never overcame their 
fear of arming slaves. Although colored 
troops were often met by distrust and dis- 
crimination, even if segregation in the 
ranks was not generally practiced on either 
side, they generally acquitted themselves 
as well as their white comrades. To a large 
extent, their enthusiasm was fired by the 
vistas of liberty opened by the Revolution. 
This attitude provides the author with his 
theme, since he emphasizes that the pros- 
pects of freedom first aroused in the bonds- 
men during this period kindled a spark in 
their imaginations that was never extin- 
guished. 

Exhaustive and painstaking research went 
into the making of this monograph. Pro- 
fessor Quarles ransacked a veritable moun- 
tain of sources in England and America, in- 
cluding collections of personal papers, gov- 
ernment documents and manuscripts, and 
reminiscences. From these scattered and 
fragmentary materials he laboriously com- 
piled factual data, which he has fashioned 
into a tightly knit and well-organized 
narrative. His synthesis is characterized 
throughout by restrained judgment and a 
high degree of objectivity. The study does 
not alter any existing general interpreta- 
tions of the American Revolution. But it 
widens our perspective of the movement, 
and makes a valuable contribution to the 
history of American Negroes by outlining 
their hitherto neglected part in military 
operations during the War for Independ- 
ence. > 

GERALD D. NASH 

Assistant Professor of History 

University of New Mexico 


CLEMENT EATON. The Growth of South- 
ern Civilization, 1790-1860. (The New 
American Nation Series.) Pp. xvii, 357. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961. 
$4.50. . : 
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The most striking feature of this book 
is its method of delineating the old South 
through detailed observations of its peo- 
ple. Although Professor Eaton claims to 
be following the method of the ante bellum 
Northern traveler, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
his book reflects the concrete approach, 
relatively free of theorizing and generali- 
zation, so characteristic of modern. South- 
ern literature. Unlike some other volumes 
in the New American Nation Series, this 
book is more than a synthesis of the best 
literature on its subject—although it is 
that, too. ‘Its author reveals a formidable 
appetite for manuscripts, travel accounts, 
memoirs, diaries, and other original sources 
that give fresh insights into the lives of 
the ante bellum Southern people. 

Consciously avoiding stereotypes and 
generalization, he presents a rich texture 
of variety, “a federalism of cultures—the 
Creole civilization, the lowland and the up- 
land cultures, the mores of the black belts 
and of the pinelands of the Southwest, and 
city life.” Much attention is appropriately 
given to the maturing of the cotton-planta- 
tion slave system in the process of west- 
ward expansion, but not to the neglect of 
the yeoman farmer, the growing business 
class, and social justice movements, One 
gets glimpses of “planters, mechanics look- 
ing for jobs, unsuccessful as well as suc- 
cessful farmers, pine-woods pedagogues as 
well as eminent professors, hard-working 
yeomen, Negroes, . . . ‘poor whites,’ a New 
York girl trying as the bride of a planter 
to adjust to Southern ways, . . . land specu- 
lators, puritan cavaliers, men tormented by 
sex and conscience, earthy humorists, edi- 
tors and preachers, romantic writers, actors 
and politicians.” There is a balanced pres- 
entation of progressive and retrograde tend- 
encies. On the one hand one finds an 
expanding economy, particularly in‘ the 
1850’s, the rise of commerce and manufac- 
tures, the growth of scientific agriculture, 
improvements in education, a wider dis- 
tribution of land than is implied in the 
plantation myth, and the advance of Jack- 
sonian democracy. On the other hand, 
there is severe criticism of the growing 
absorption in the defense of slavery, the 
decline of political leadership and thought 
from the earlier era of nationalism, the 
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suppression of free thought, the rise of 
religious orthodoxy, and “the ruinous pro- 
vincialism and overweening pride of South 
Carolina” leading the old South to its ulti- 
mate disaster. 

The book is concerned chiefly with the 
society of the old South rather than its-po- 
litical history or intellectual culture, sub- 
jects that are reserved to other volumes in 
the series. The result, written with ur- 
banity and restraint, is the most complete 
and satisfying picture of life in the old 
South anywhere in print. | 

GEORGE B. TINDALL 

Associate Professor of History 

University of North Carolina 


THOMAS P. ABERNETHY. A History of the 
South, Volume IV: The South in the 
New Nation, 1789-1819. Pp. xvi, 529. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press for the Littlefield Fund for 
Southern History of the University of 
Texas, 1961. $7.50. 


The authors of the individual volumes 
in this series constitute a galaxy of hbis- 
torians of the South, each a specialist and 
competent in his field. When Volumes Two 
and Ten are published, the completed set 
will be a landmark in southern historiog- 
raphy the like of which has not been seen 
since the publication of the now outdated 
but in some respects still useful The South 
in the Building of the Nation. 

Dr. Abernethy is an emeritus professor 
of the University of Virginia who has de- 
voted a distinguished career to research, 
teaching, and the direction of research in 
the period and area covered by the volume 
under consideration. His familiarity with 
the sources and with the characters about 
whom he writes is evident on every page. 

The author centers his attention on the 
southern scene and on events and move- 
ments which seemed to be of importance 
without too much regard for the way these 
events and movements may have been 
manifested in other parts of the nation. 
For example, there are two chapters on 
the Yazoo land companies of the late 
eighteenth century, but there is little ef- 
fort to relate these to contemporary land 
speculation in other parts of the country; 
there is a full account of the Battle of 
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Political Science Books from RUTGERS 


Unconditional 
Surrender 


THE IMPACT OF THE 
CASABLANCA POLICY 
UPON WORLD WAR II 


by ANNE ARMSTRONG 


“An enlightening contribution to the general 
literature on Allied Strategy.” —N. Y. Times 
Book Review. “Drawing on both German 
and Allied sources, Miss Armstrong traces 
the development of the unconditional sur- 
render policy, its effect on Allied and Nazi 
war efforts, and its impact on the anti-Hitler 
movement in Germany... . A full and clear 
account of one of the most interesting sub- 


‘dramas of World War IL.”—Los Angeles 


Times, 304 pages, appendices, bibliography, 
index $6.50 





Frank B. Kelloge 
and American 
Foreign Relations, 
1925-1929 


by L. ETHAN ELLIS 


This book explores the aspects of American 
foreign relations during the crucial years of 
the Coolidge administration and reveals our 
governments almost pathological. fear of 
close political contact with the League of 
Nations. This history of American foreign 
policy and its operations during the four- 
year period preceding the Great Depression 
is based on the first full-scale study of Kel- 
logg’s private papers and archival material 
in the Department of State. 303 pages, 
notes, bibliography, index $7.50 





The Conduct of 
War, 1789-1961 


A STUDY OF THE IMPACT 
OF THE FRENCH, INDUS- 
TRIAL AND RUSSIAN REVO- 
LUTIONS ON WAR AND 
ITS CONDUCT 


by MAJ.-GEN. 
J. F. C. FULLER 


& 


One of the most important and_ original 
military thinkers of our century explains the 
relationship between war and policy in a 
study of modern warfare. “A concise ac- 
count of the burgeoning of warfare from 
limited to unlimited horror... . A refresh- 
ingly readable, stimulating and enlightening 
discussion of the military problems of our 
day. . . ."—WILLIAM V. KENNEDY, 
America, 852 pages, appendices, index $6.00 
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New Orleans and connected military op- 
erations, but little about other aspects of 
the War of 1812; “The Great Migration” 
deals with westward population movements 
in the South, but fails to relate these to 
similar phenomena occurring at the same 
time and later in other areas of the na- 
tion—phenomena which were destined to 
be a basic theme in American history even 
to the present. The style is not always 
conducive to easy reading, and the net re- 
sult may be a sense of incompleteness and 
imbalance inherent perhaps in the concept 
of a ten-volume history of the South. The 
work is one of real scholarship; the ‘Criti- 
cal Essay on Authorities” is a helpful guide, 


frequently through the labyrinthian byways - 


of seldom used sources. 

One particular point of view merits spe- 
cial comment. Professor Abernethy points 
out that though the Treaty of Ghent had 
been signed before the Battle of New Or- 
leans, ratifications making it effective had 
not been exchanged when the battle oc- 
curred. He maintains that with a different 
outcome “in all probability the Missis- 
sippi River would have been the western 
boundary of the United States. In our his- 
tory, therefore, the Battle of New Orleans 
is second in importance only to Washing- 
ton’s victory at Yorktown.” In this inter- 
esting speculation Professor Abernethy fol- 
lows a lead advanced by Henry and Tucker 
rather than the more conventional attitudes 
of Henry Adams, Updyke, Bemis, Bailey, 
and Pratt. 

CECIL JOHNSON 

Professor of History 

University of North Carolina 


‘PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Kurt SAMUELSSON. Religion and Eco- 
nomic Action. Translated from the 
Swedish by E. Geoffrey French. Edited 
by D. C. Coleman.. Pp. xi, 156. 
York: Basic Books, 1961. $3.75. 


Some twenty years ago Ephraim Fischoff 
wrote a judicious review of the scholarly 
controversy initiated by Max Weber’s 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capi- 
talism, carefully evaluating not only the 
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books of other authors, but also the un- 
resolved ambiguities of Weber’s original 
essay and his subsequent rejoinders to 
critics. The present work goes over much 
the same ground and adds considerable ma- 
terial from European economic history, but 
it is not judicious at all. Mr. Samuelsson 
considers both Weber’s essay and the con- 
troversial literature stimulated by it as 
worse than useless. In his view there never 
was any very good reason to suppose a di- 
rect causal effect of religious ideas om eco- 
nomic conduct, and he holds that instances 


. which appear to suggest such a relation 


can be much better explained by reference 
to other nonreligious factors. Be it noted 
that Weber took these instances merely as 
reasons why it was worth-while to analyze 
the possible affinity of religious ideas with 
certain types of economic action. Although 
he thought the secular influence of religion 
to be considerable, Weber never thought 
that it could be proved directly. Mr. 
Samuelsson seems to think that he can dis- 
prove it. However, Weber added to the 
strength of his argument in two ways. He 
analyzed the social controls through which 
the Protestant sects had influenced the con- 
duct of their members. And he developed 
a large-scale comparative analysis of Con- 
fucianism, Hinduism, and Judaism in the 
course of which he analyzed the “elective 
affinities” of these religions toward action 
in this world, as well as the impact of so- 
cial organization upon religion. All this is 
not merely ignored by Mr. Samuelsson; he 
criticizes Weber for having neglected what 
is explicitly considered in these subsequent 
studies. Forty years after the original work 
was published in three volumes the author 
thinks it appropriate to criticize Weber’s 
introductory essay by itself. 

Mr. Samuelsson does so with flair and 
strong language on behalf of maintaining 
scholarly standards willfully neglected. He 
certainly scores on occasion—as in ‘his 
critical appraisal of the Offenbacher thesis 
concerned with educational preferences of 
Protestants and Catholics in Baden. But 
judged by the same exacting standards his 
book is slipshod. ‘The Offenbacher thesis 
was not Weber’s starting point as he as- 
serts (pp. 137 ff.); this was rather a study 
of the economic performance of monas- 
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teries, briefly reported in Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschafi. To make a point against 
Weber’s interpretation of a quotation from 
John Wesley (p. 29) Mr. Samuelsson dis- 
torts the quotation by: abbreviation and 
then uses it in,a context quite different 
from the original. He shows at length that 
Benjamin Franklin was more secular than 
Puritan in order to show that Puritanism 
had little effect, completely ignoring that 
Weber quoted Franklin to define the “spirit 
of capitalism”; Weber’s use of Franklin 
may well be criticized, but first it has to 
be understood. Mr. Samuelsson observes 
(p. 43) that .Weber has difficulty making 
up his mind whether success in one’s chosen 
work is a sign or a means of winning sal- 
vation; ‘but this was a difficulty of the Puri- 
tan preachers, and Weber analyzed that 
difficulty without sharing it.- Above all, 
Samuelsson misconstrues the mean concern 
of the original essay, which involved a 
qualitative analysis of inadvertent affinity 
between certain religious doctrines and eco- 
nomic action. Mr. Samuelsson acknowledges 
that Calvinist doctrines presumably created 
great anxiety among believers who were 
successful (pp. 38-39), apparently without 
realizing that this motivational link is cen- 
tral to Weber’s thesis. These and many 
other major and minor lapses, a persist- 
ently emotional polemic, and the failure, 
after forty years, to consider the work as a 
whole make me question whether the au- 
thor has lived up to the high scholarly 
standards he espouses. 
REINHARD BENDIX 

Professor of Sociology 

University of California 

Berkeley 


CHARLES L. SANFORD. The Quest for 
Paradise: Europe and the American 
Moral Imagination. Pp. x, 282. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1961. $5.00. 


Mr. Sanford’s pretentions are so ex- 
travagant that he exposes himself to harsh 
treatment. His thesis is “that human 
history, converging in the perspective of 
time on America is best understood in 
_ relation to the pursuit of paradise” (p. 3). 
“The myth of Eden,” he writes, “has not 
only shown itself capable of assimilating 
all the broad areas of human experience to 
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which historians have commonly attributed 
causation, but it also expresses and or- 
ganizes some of mankind’s most impera- 
tive emotional needs. The main poles of 
modern history, it is tentatively proposed, 
correspond to the poles of self-assertion 
and submission, which structure the myth 
of the Garden of Eden. Viewed psycho- 
logically, history would then: be the move- 
ment between these poles projected upon 
events, but also affected by events... . 
Some biological speculation ... when taken 
with other scientific theories and the kind 
of analysis attempted here,” he continues, 
“would tend to support something like a 
total explanation of history.” This is not 
very lucid, but Mr. Sanford modestly adds 
that “while this theory will be kept before 
the reader as an intellectually: intriguing, 
even ironically amusing possibility, it is 
not offered as demonstrable truth” (pp. 34- 
35). In the pursuit of his theme, Mr. San- 
ford skips airily hither and thither over 
most of the fields of knowledge that it is 
currently fashionable to cultivate, picking 
up quite uneritically as evidence what- 
ever is grist to his mill, and scattering 
glib pronouncements on anything and 
everything from biblical studies to rela- 
tivity, from the habits of ants to the 
thoughts of Montaigne, with a liberal 
sprinkling of references to the sexual pas- 
sions. The history in this farrago of 
half-a-dozen disciplines is puerile, and I 
doubt whether there is much in the rest 
that can be regarded as a serious con- 
tribution to learning. The best is the 
criticism of recent American foreign policy, 
in “Diplomacy in Eden, 1900-1950” and 
“Conclusion: East of Eden.” But it is 
no more than vigorous journalism. I am, 
I confess, an old man; and old men are 
notoriously slow to accept novel ideas, and 
sometimes become wholly impervious to 
them. Notwithstanding my confession and 
in submission to future information, I 
remain, however, unsatisfied, with great 
dubitation, and find it difficult to under- 
stand how a reputable university press 
was persuaded to publish this book. 
. H. HALE BELLOT 
Professor Emeritus of 
American History 
University of London 
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WALTER ULLMAN. Principles of Govern- 
ment and Politics in the Middle Ages. 
Pp. 320. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1961. $6.00. 


This is a very readable book, and the 


author is deservedly well known for his. 


previous studies of The Origins of the 
Great Schism, Medieval Papalism, and 
The Growth of Papal Government in the 
Middle Ages.. The present book is—like 
its predecessors—interesting and instruc- 
tive, but it is compounded very largely of 
abstractions, only the slightest references 
ever being made to the flow of contem- 
porary events. The book is, in effect, all 
principles, having little to do with actual 
government and the vagaries and incon- 
‘ sistencies of politics. ' 
Ullman traces two trends in medieval 
political speculation. (1) The “ascending” 
concept of law and government was in- 
itially derived from European customary 
law as well as from the early Roman 
theory of popular sovereignty—as Gaius, 
says: Lex est quod populus iubet. Power 
thus rises upward from the people, in 
whom authority resides de iure, through 
various levels of magistracies as a con- 
sequence of election or merely of suffer- 
ance by the. people. The ascending thesis 
of government Ullman associates with the 
idea of representation and the right of 
resistance to the abuse of authority. ` In 
rather different ways the ascending prin- 
ciple is illustrated by the resistance of the 
Lombard leagues to Frederick Barbarossa 
and his grandson Frederick II as well as 
by the baronial resistance to King John 
Lackland which issued in Magna Carta. 
(2) By the “descending” concept of law 
and government, power is distributed down- 
ward from a sovereign ordained of God— 
as Paul states: “The powers that be are 
ordained of God” (Rom., 13: 1-7). The 
ruler stands by the grace of God at the 
top of the governmental hierarchy and 
delegates authority to chosen servitors to 
the extent necessary for them-to discharge 
the duties of the offices granted to them. 
The “descending” thesis of government was 
theocratic in character, and here Ullman 
deals especially with the papacy and 
France from the time of Philip: Augustus. 
Limitation of the space that can be 
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given to this review makes it impossible 
to explore certain consequences of the 
apparent paradox.that the theocratic popes 
aided the Lombard cities against the would- 
be theocratic emperors, yet sided with 
the would-be theocrat, King John, against 
the barons. To some extent the author’s 
penchant for sustained abstraction leaves 
the reader wandering about happily in an 
intellectual fairyland in which the historian 
will note how often Jdeal and Realpolitik 
do not correspond very closely. Men say 
one thing and do another, but Ullman is 
concerned only with what they say, and 
necessarily so because of the way he has 
conceived his subject, and because he 
doubtless wished to keep his book to a 
small size. When theory and the facts of 
life are brought together, however, in 
Philip IV’s contest with Boniface VIII, 
the result can be something of a muddle 
(pp. 207-208). Sweeping statements are 
made throughout the book; most of them 
seem well founded, theoretically at least. 
But the specious generalizations concerning 
the “rediscovery of man” with which the 
book concludes (pp. 298-305) carry us 
back a century to Jakob Burckhardt’s 
rhapsody on the Renaissance. 

This book contains a number of bril-: 
liant passages. Divided into three parts 
—which deal in turn with the pope, the 
king, and the people—it is well organized 
and clearly written. Taken by itself, it 
could leave a reader suspended in the 
clouds, but read in conjunction with 
Uliman’s other works—very valuable 
works—it will put the reader atop a 
mountain peak whence he will enjoy a 
broad view of. the major problems of 
medieval political speculation together with 
the solutions propounded by the theorists 
from the early church fathers to_the later 
conciliarists. 

KENNETH M: SETTON 

Henry C. Lea Professor of History 

University of Pennsylvania ` 


W. T. Jones. The Romantic Syndrome: 
Toward a New Method in Cultural An- 
thropology and History of Ideas. (In- 
ternational Scholars Forum, 14.) Pp. xv, 
255. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1961. 23.75 guilders. 
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Lucio MENDIETA y NUNEZ. Sociologia 
del Arte. Pp. 326. Mexico: Instituto 
de Investigaciones Sociales, 1962. No 
price. 

Having found out that none of twenty- 
eight existing definitions of “romanticism” 
satisfactorily defines it, Dr. Jones is offer- 
ing in this book his own delineation of ro- 
manticism as well as of philosophical, soci- 
ological, anthropological, political, and fine- 
arts currents of thought. The gist of his 
“new method” consists in the location of 
each of such currents upon the following 
“seven axes”. range of “the temperamental 
biases”: “order-disorder,” “static-dynamic,” 
“continuity-discreteness,” “the inner-outer,” 
“the sharp focus-soft focus,” “this world- 
outer world,” and ‘“spontaneity-process.” 
The author thinks that by locating any 
current on the lines of these seven axes— 
either at their extreme left and right points 
or at the middle positions—we obtain a 
more precise, and more scientific, definition 
of the specific characteristics of ‘“romanti- 
cism,” of any other aesthetic style, or of 
any of the current scientific, philosophical, 
and sociological theories. 

Though in principle this sort of method 
is quite commendable, its actual execution 
by Jones is quite unsatisfactory. First, 
his “new method” is not new at all. As 
Jones’s footnote (p. 48) says, his “axes” 
are suggested by H. Wolfflin’s well-known 
works in which similar categories are given 
in their organic unity—in contrast to 
the halfhazard, “atomistic” throwing to- 
gether in a heap of the seven “axes” by 
Jones. Besides Wölfflin, a large number. 
of historians of fine arts—A. Riegl, A. 
Schmarsow, A. Dvorak, W. Worringer, E. 
Cohn-Wiener, E. Panofsky, R. M. Wernaet, 
W. Deonna, F. Chambers, P. Ligeti, and 
others—have given, .again in incom- 
parably better form than Jones, their 
typologies of art-styles, for example: 
Gothic and Greek, Haptisch-Optisch, 
Plastisch-Malerisch, Seinstil-Werdenstil, 
Fille-Stil and Form-stil, Cubistic-Organic, 
Tektonisch-Kontratektonisch, Mechanical- 
Organic, and Idealistic-Naturalistic. A 
discussion of these typologies and theories 
can be found in my Dynamics. - Dr. Jones 
does not mention any of these basic works. 
Likewise, his “new method” in an incom- 
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parably better form has been developed 
and applied in philosophy, sociology, an- 


‘thropology, and other disciplines in a large 


number of important works by such 
scholars as N. Danilevsky, O. Spengler, A. 
Kroeber, F. S. C. Northrop, P. Sorokin, 
and others. Again, none of these. works 
are mentioned by the author. 

Second, I seriously doubt that his 
“seven axes biases” does and can define 
satisfactorily any fine-arts style—including 
“romanticism”—or any system of philo- — 
sophical, psychological, anthropological, po- 
litical, and social science thought. Does, 
for instance, Jones’s formula for the pre- 
dominant pattern of the medieval men- 
tality: “static-order-discreet-soft focused- 
process biases” give even a remotely satis- 
factory knowledge of medieval mentality? 
Or do his formulae for Hume’s philos- 
ophy—as “discreet-sharp-focused-outer-this 
world-static-order” type—or for Kant’s 
philosophy—as “falling in the mid-ranges”’ 
of Jones’ seven axes—convey the slightest 
idea of Hume’s or Kant’s system of phi- 
losophy? There is hardly any doubt that 
the generally accepted definitions and clas- 
sifications of main types of philosophical 
systems, such as ‘“Materialism-Idealism,” 
“Eternalism-Temporalism,” “Realism- 
Nominalism-Conceptualism,” “Univer- 
salism-Singularism,” ‘“Determinism-Inde- 
terminism;” “Empiricism-Rationalism-Mys- 
ticism-Criticism-Scepticism-Fideism,” and 
others, much more adequately point out 
the important characteristics of various 
philosophical systems and much more. pre- 
cisely locate them in the total universe 
of philosophical thought. The same is still 
more true of the fields of sociological, 
political, anthropological, and psychological 
theories. Jones’s “new method” is as use- 
less in these fields as in those of philos- 
ophy, science, and the fine arts. 

If I had to choose a textbook in an 
introductory course on the sociology of 
fine arts, I would have certainly considered 
Sociologia del Arte by L. Mendieta y 
Nunez. In one volume the dean of 
Latin-American sociologists admirably out- 
lines the main problems and respective 
theories of sociology of art: (1) “Art as a 
Social Phenomenon”—its categories, gen- 
esis, social conditions; (2) “Typology of 
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the Artistic World”—artist, patrons, critics, 
snobbism, promoters, and intermediaries of 
arts; (3) “Influence of Physical and: Social 


Conditions on the Arts’—geographic and. 


racial, religious and moral, economic and 
political, and of social classes and other 
groups; (4) “The Influence of Arts Upon 
Society’—influence of music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, literature, drama, 
and the popular arts; (5) “Social Sig- 
nificance of Art,” in its vitalizing, sub- 
limating, and creative functions. Each of 
these main problems, with its subdivisions 
and respective theories, is concisely ana- 
lyzed and competently considered. As a 
result, the reader of the volume is well 
introduced to the sociology of the arts. 
Since the existing American texts in this 
branch of sociology are few, and not all 
of them are satisfactory, it would be ad- 
visable to issue an English translation of 
this work for use in our colleges and by 
our intelligent readers interested in social 
aspects of art-phenomena. 
l PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 
President 
International Society for Comparative 
Study of Civilizations 


RODERICK SEIDENBERG. Anatomy of the 
Future. Pp. 173. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1961. 
$3.50. 


The message of this book is that human 
existence is, and always has been, the 
scene of a “titanic struggle” between 
instinct and reason; that reason will 
eventually prevail in a “triumph” which 
“will necessarily be universal”; and that 
this triumph will be a spiritual catastrophe. 
This is virtually all the author has to say 
about the future—hence his use of the 
word “anatomy.” He seems to mean the 
skeleton rather than the flesh, or better, 
the chrysalis. 

In using the word “spiritual” I may. be 
taking something of a liberty. Mr. Seiden- 
berg uses it, but with obvious hesitation. 
He seems to refer not so much to religious 
experience as to the creative: achievements 
of the human spirit, the ecstasy not only 
of creation but of appreciation. In 
identifying such matters with the instinct 
side of his diċhotomy, as he calls it, Mr. 
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Seidenberg seems to have been influenced 
more by psychoanalysis than by experi- 
mental psychology. The concept “instinct” 
has almost completely disappeared from 
experimental psychology. But the psy- 
choanalysts, perhaps because it is their 
business to explore the darker corners of 
human experience, see in each of us a 
whole company of egos, ids, libidos, com- 
plexes, suppressed desires, death wishes, 
and the like. 

Moreover, like the psychoanalysts whom 
he quotes continually, Mr. Seidenberg 
suffuses his analysis with an aura of 
mystery—as the sociologists would say, 
of charisma. These, he seems to suggest, 
are matters not only of the greatest 
moment but also of almost impenetrable 
subtlety. Hence his text is replete with 
metaphors. Indeed, his entire treatment of 
the dichotomy and its components and 
their fateful interaction might be called 
analysis by metaphor. For example, after 
stating that “consciousness arises out of 


' the stress of our dichotomous make-up” 


and is “responsive to any decisive change 
in the long-sustained tension,” Mr. Seiden- 
berg declares that “as the conflict be- 
tween man’s instincts and his intelligence 
subsides in the final triumph of the latter, 
consciousness will gradually fade out under 
the stabilized, plateau conditions of a 
crystallized phase of existence.” This 
seems to mean that consciousness is some- 
thing very precious—as well as exceed- 
ingly obscure—of which we shall be de- 
prived by the eventual—but for some 
reason inevitable—“triumph” of reason. 
To many writers modern life seems to 
be full of hazards. In addition to nuclear 
annihilation—which, not having occurred, 
is entirely conjectural—there are traffic 


. hazards—which kill so many people; the 


population explosion—in consequence of 
not enough being killed; regimentation— 
which keeps babies alive and reduces traffic 
hazards; and most particularly the prev- 
alence of ‘mental illness—which increases 
in direct proportion to the development . 
of diagnostic skill. Mr. Seidenburg has 
made extensive use of this literature of 
doom-saying, embellishing virtually every 
page with quotations. The effect of these 
citations, added to the metaphoric sub- 
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tleties of the author’s style, is to make 

the reader feel that if he fails to under- 

stand the supreme hazard of reasonable- 

= ness his must be a very low brow indeed. 
C. E. AYRES 

Professor of Economics 

University of Texas 


June BincuHam. Courage to Change: An 
Introduction to the Life and Thought of 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Pp. xii, 414. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1961. 
$7.50. 

The title for this book is drawn from 
Niebuhrs much-quoted prayer, “O God, 
give us serenity to accept what cannot be 
changed, courage to change what should 
be changed, and wisdom to distinguish the 
one from the other.” A better one could 
not be found to characterize the man. 

Other books have been written about 
America’s best-known living theologian, 
both critical and appreciative, but none 
tells so much about Niebuhr the man. 
' His scholarly work is also interpreted so 
that the nonprofessional theologian can 
read and enjoy this book. It shows a 
lively and even sparkling intellect at work 
on the nature and implications of Christian 
belief and action. 

Niebuhr considers all autobiographies 
“dishonest,” since custom requires a show 
of modesty which the fact of self-portrayal 
denies. Hence he has not told his readers 
much about himself. Bingham, co-author 
of a book on psychiatry, and writer of 
many articles appearing in various maga- 
zines, intersperses her interpretations of 
his work with reports on his life and that 
of his family. 

To Niebuhr’s penchant for epigrams, the 
author adds some of her own, She relishes 
figures of speech and witty phrases fully 
as much as her subject. To her, Niebuhr’s 
books are “like Geiger counters” (p. 11) 
pointing beneath the surface of ideas, per- 
sons, and events to some significance un- 
noticed by others. His ideas come out 
like the juggler’s five balls that keep 
moving but not losing their rightful place 
(p. 16). 

From the early 1920’s, when Niebuhr 
attracted national attention by his eloquent 
preaching of social justice in the Bethel 
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Evangelical Church in Detroit, to his semi- 
retirement in 1960 from Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary in New York, Bingham 
brings together a composite picture of a 
brilliant and unconventional theologian. 
Some are repelled by his technical -stand- 
ards of scholarship, but none can deny his 
rigor of attack on current social and 
political problems. 

“Courage to Change” has not been 
lacking to Niebuhr. He has been a sup- 
porter, member, and name-lender to over 
a hundred “good causes” (p. 205). Many 
of them involved him in vigorous contro- 
versy. Yet he has been more willing to 
risk a wrong conclusion than to tolerate 
a “monastic impeccability” (p. 243). Fur- 
ther, Niebuhr has had the courage to 
change his mind as his thought has pro- 
gressed. Bingham captures the psychology 
of his development and the drama of his 
theological polemics with evident skill. 

Good support for interpretation of 
Niebuhr’s thought is given by copious 
quotations from books, articles, and letters. 
Since citations are not given to pages, some 
difficulty will be experienced by the stu- 
dent of Niebuhr’s work who will want to- 
locate the original context of quotations. 


-The fact that Bingham is not a theologian, 


or even a graduate degree holder in reli- 
gion, makes her lucid and representative. 
picture of Niebuhr extraordinary. Perhaps 
his capacity to understand the, secular 
world, and to point out theology’s im- 
pingement upon it, has made him visible 
to a writer who finds commentary on 
man’s struggles with his nature and destiny 
a crying need. 
Louis WILLIAM Norris 
President 
Albion College 
Albion 
Michigan 


René Dusos. The Dreams of Reason: 

Science and Utopias. Pp. xii, 167. New 
- York: Columbia University Press, 1961. 

$5.00. 

Here, in book form, interestingly il- 
lustrated, are the George B. Pegram 
Lectures delivered at Brookhaven in 1960 
by Dr. René Dubos, a noted authority on 
experimental medicine. To this reviewer’s 
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knowledge, nowhere elsé in a single work 
has so important a subject as the right 
relationship of science to humanistic cul- 
ture been discussed with such incisive 
clarity, grace, and wide-ranging wisdom. 
The historical point of view and method 
of this little book are reminiscent of Carl 
Becker’s The Heavenly City of the Eight- 
eenth-Century Philosophers. Its vitalistic 
organic philosophy, on the other hand, re- 
calls Whitehead’s Science and the Modern 
World, without Whitehead’s mysticism; 
and its concern for the social implications 
of science and related questions of public 
policy suggests C. P. Snow’s The Two 
Cultures and the Scientific Revolution, 
without the oversiniplifications of Snow. 
The heart of the book is a sane, cautious 


vitalism whose applications here will never- - 


theless disturb many people. Offering a 
new social philosophy for medicine, it 


questions the beliefs and wishes of a. 


culture which puts a great premium on 
techniques and products designed to mini- 
mize effort, to relieve pain, and to increase 
the selfish enjoyments of today at the 
sacrifice of higher values. This same 
vitalism is also opposed to what the 
author regards as the major underlying 
fallacy of biological science since Descartes 
(Descartes again?), namely, the concept 
of the body as machine. Vitalism, finally, 
furnishes the basis for Dr. Dubos’ criticism 
of the tendency of many scientists to over- 
value analytic laboratory techniques to the 
discredit of intuitive insight, and of society 
to overemphasize science as an instrument 
of practical knowledge and power. 

By means of brilliant historical analysis, 
Dr. Dubos reveals that subrational qualities 
of imagination and feeling played a more 
vital role in the creation of our modern 
science than practical, rational considera- 
tions. He is particularly concerned with 
utopian dreams, since Francis Bacon, of 
restoring man to Paradise. But such 
dreams are the stuff of all culture and not 
merely science, a finding which places Dr. 
Dubos in the company of an important 
new movement in current historical scholar- 
ship and which enables him, at least in 
theory, to reconcile the scientific and 
humanistic intellects. 

He is most profound when he discusses 
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the lamentable, but unnecessary, failure of 
communication: between specialists. He 
concludes that ordinary language, evolved 
in immediate connection with reality, fram- 
ing the myths from which the great issues 
of science derive, “may be more adaptable 


. to the expansion of knowledge than are 


precise scientific terms which correspond 
to limited and selected groups of phe- 
nomena rather than to reality as a whole.” 
This is heresy! But if this be heresy, let 
our society make the most of it, as Dr. 
Dubos recommends, by recruiting a num- 
ber of highly skilled, humane, broadly 
cultivated scientific popularizers of the 
caliber of Fontenelle or Thomas Huxley. 
Let such people also teach culturally 
oriented courses in the history of science 
to our young. Dr. Dubos’ remedies for 
survival, it seems to this reviewer, are 


infinitely more valuable than bomb shelters. 


CHARLES L. SANFORD 
Fulbright Professor of American 
Studies 
University of Clermont and 
Strasbourg 
France 


Harotp Evcene Davis (Ed.). Latin- 
American Social Thought: The History 
of its Development Since Independence, 
With Selected Readings. Pp. iv, 557. 
Washington, D. C.: University Press of 
Washington, D. C., 1961. $7.00. 


A major, although often forgotten im- 
perative in improving hemispheric relations 
is what August Hecksher has called an 
“effort ... to begin a dialogue with [Latin 
America’s] intellectuals and social scien- 
tists.” Its goal would be “an understand- 
ing of the understanding Latin Americans 
have of their own reality.” Professor Davis 
has followed up his earlier Latin-American 
Leaders with a stout volume which -can 
help notably with the achievement of this 
objective. 

As editor he has selected, and in many 
cases translated, one, two, or at most 
three brief excerpts from the writings of 
forty-two different pensadores. They fall 
into four main groups, labelled ‘The 
Enlightenment and Independence,” ‘“Lib- 
eralism and Utilitarianism,” “Positivism,” 
and ‘“Twentieth-Century Trends.” Justi- 
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fiably, this progress through a century 
and a half begins with the smallest group 
of writers and ends with the largest. 
For each part Mr. Davis has written a 
prefatory chapter, in addition to the In- 
troduction and the Conclusion which he 
has contributed to the whole volume. Their 
excellence and brevity serve mostly to 
whet the reader’s appetite for more com- 
ment and analysis. Biographical and 
bibliographical notes accompany each of 
the sections. 

One’s over-all reaction is something like 
that which might be occasioned by rushing 
through American sócial thinkers as vari- 
ous as the authors of the Federalist Papers, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Henry Adams, John 
Dewey, and Walter Lippmann. Some of 
their Latin-American counterparts were 
great leaders in action as well as in 
thought, like Bolivar, Sarmiento, and 
Marti; the fame of others is primarily 
literary. Gonzalez Prada, Rodó, Montalvo, 
Galvez, and Rojas can serve as examples. 
Some are angry men giving reasons for 
their anger, like Bilbao, Haya de la Torre, 
and Mariátegui, but there are also rela- 
tively placid men de mesure. 

In spite of the well-known dangers of 
generalization, Mr. Davis and this re- 
‘viewer would. probably agree that the 
Latin-American social thinker is 
mously preoccupied with defining what is 
quintessentially Latin-American, with the 
artful manipulation of words, with the 
building up of a followership, and with 
a quite sincere and genuine demonstration 
that his heart is in the right place. Across 
the barriers of language, tradition, and 
culture these are qualities worth getting 
to know—if one could only believe real- 
istically that the desired thousands of 
readers would not be deterred by these 
barriers and by the minor one of a Mexican 
printing and binding that are somewhat 
less attractive than we have come to 
expect! | 
W. Rex CRAWFORD 
University of Pennsylvania 


EGBERT DE Vries. Man in Rapid Social 
Change. Pp. 240. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Company for the World 
Council of Churches, 1961. $4.50. 


enor- ` 
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PAUL ABRECHT. The Churches and Rapid 
Social Changes. Pp. 216. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, 1961. 
$3.95, 
It is a pleasure to find in the rapidly 

accumulating literature regarding economic 

development two valuable companion books 
which reflect the wide experience of the 

Christian church in lesser developed areas 


of the world. The first of these, by 


Egbert de Vries, a European social scien- 
tist, offers a theoretical and descriptive 
analysis of the contemporary social changes 
that are going on so rapidly in much of 
the world. He focuses on those places 
where independence, industrial development, 
and social adjustments to “modern” and 
Western influences are proceeding apace. 
He taps the resources of his own wide read- 
ing and broad experience and also the 
findings of a series of studies that have 
been conducted for several years in various 
parts of the world under the auspices of 
the World Council of Churches. 

As a result of these studies and of their 
scholarly interpretation in this volume by 
Professor de Vries, one gets the impression 
that the Christian church today is awaken- 
ing in a responsible way to the newer 
implications of her world responsibilities. 
New methods are being found to carry her 
message and assistance not only to in- 
digenous churches that the earlier mis- 
sionary movement created, but to the 
populations as a whole throughout the 
world. While the study has a Protestant- 
Christian orientation, it is broad-gauged 
in its analysis and would serve as a useful 
supplemental textbook to anyone studying 
the rapid economic and social changes oc- 
curring in today’s world. 

In analyzing situations of rapid social 
change, Professor de Vries discusses the 
forces that are “prime movers’—the ca- 
talysts and the inhibitors of change. He 
examines the outside influences producing 
drastic changes in ancient societies and 
their impact on the traditional values of 
these more primitive cultures. The role 
of the church is, of course, underscored 
throughout the discussion. Professor de 
Vries does not attempt to justify all of the 
church’s past actions or to whitewash its 
traditional programs. He examines them 
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freshly in terms of the new situations con- 
fronting Christians, both national groups 
and outsiders. He points out the role of 
governments, both traditional and new, 
that of voluntary agencies, and the im- 
portantance of co-operation in building on 
the hope and expectation of change which 
has now been aroused. He stresses the 
importance of developing leadership, po- 
litical, social, and religious, and does not 
overlook either the rural problems or 
those of the new urban areas. 

Paul Abrecht, in his companion volume, 
examines in more precise, practical detail 
the recent history of the church in the 
lesser developed areas. He has made use 


of extensive studies and reports carried: 


out by church leaders in the various areas, 
particularly in India, and Africa. He cites 
examples of how the newer churches that 
have been created as a result of mission- 
ary efforts are involved in the social 
changes that are coming about inevitably 
as political independence arises. He also 
makes a critical analysis of the church’s 
role in times past and assesses its op- 
portunities and responsibilities for the 
future. In a series of specialized studies he 
examines the church’s responsibility on 
such issues as politics, economics, morals, 
urban and rural society, and rival ideologies 
in the world. This is a nonsentimental 
approach, and many corrective points of 
view are presented that will benefit Ameri- 
can Christians as they consider their re- 
sponsibilities in today’s changing world. 
Governments and intergovernmental agen- 
cies have understandably been „hesitant to 


identify themselves closely with or to. 


make use of broad church experience in 
this feld. There is fear of denominational 
competition as well as of endangering 
church-state relationships. If new formulas 
could be devised whereby official agencies 
could wisely make use of the tremendous 
resources of the churches in their respective 
tasks of assisting underdeveloped peoples 
to emerge as modern societies, a joint 
co-operative endeavor might augment the 
role each plays separately. This co-opera- 
tion would require, however, new attitudes 
and relationships on the part of all in- 
volved. The evidence from these two 
volumes is that these new attitudes are 
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emerging under the leadership of the world 
Christian church. 

A minor criticism of these volumes Is 
that they refer continually to the under- 
developed areas of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. The bulk of their experience and 
data comes, however, from the experience 
in India and one or two areas of Africa. 
Relatively little is compiled from those 
different but vital experiences of the 
church in recent years in China and from 
a long-term period in Latin America. Some 
quarrels could be found with the general- 
izations about the history of these areas, 
but this does not invalidate the approach 
of these men or their general conclusions, 
which are worth reading by Christians and 
non-Christians alike, particularly in the 
United States. 

A healthy aspect of the approach of 
these authors is their humility and their 
awareness of the real moral and spiritual 
dilemmas the church faces in today’s 
problems. Neither writer pontificates, but, 
rather, both suggest the lines of further 
exploration which must be carried out if ‘ 
the role of the church in the areas of rapid 
social change is to be as constructive as 
the high ideals and goals which the 
church pronounces for herself. 

Lewis M. Hoskins 

Professor of History 

Earlham College 

Richmond 

Indiana 
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GEORGE W. Stocxinc. Workable Competi- 
tion and Antitrust Policy. Pp. vii, 451. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1961. $7.50. 


In this volume Professor Stocking has 
made available ten of his articles which 
have been published between 1953 and 
1959 on the subject of maintaining the 
competitive system in the contemporary 
corporate economy. Using as a framework 
of analysis the categories of structure, be- 
havior, and performance, he perceptively 
examines landmarking antitrust cases and 
the present industrial organization, 


+ 
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Recognizing that modern technology 
often requires scale but that a paucity of 
rivals makes conspiracy easy and inhibits 
independent action, Stocking achieves a 
working compromise in his preference for 
an industrial structure where the number of 
firms is as large as is consistent with the 
economies of scale. In defining the prod- 
uct, he favors a narrow definition—cello- 
phane rather than flexible wrapping ma- 
terials, aluminum rather than metals—to 
insure that all buyers have alternative 
sources of supply, not just those whose 
uses of a product can be met by sub- 
stitutes. Stocking suggests dissolution as 
necessary in certain situations to make 
competition more workable and urges 
vigorous enforcement of the antimerger 
legislation to lessen further concentration. 

In the area of behavior, Stocking sup- 
ports the antitrust position that firms be 
required to act without agreement in their 
production, price, and sales decisions. 
Moreover, he realizes that in the best struc- 
ture attainable, firms may still possess 
market power which they can use to injure, 
lessen, or prevent competition. Stocking 
is on sound ground when he endorses public 
control of anticompetitive practices and 
suggests that their use be judged by their 
effects on competition rather than by the 
intentions of their users. Reciprocal deal- 
ing, a practice increasingly attracting the 
attention of purchasing agents, forms the 
subject of an essay which is, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, the leading work on this 
topic. 

In discussing performance Stocking is 


critical of those who esteem it more highly 


than structure or behavior in testing the 
adequacy of competition. He rejects the 
notion that good works be allowed to 
justify a faulty structure or anticom- 
petitive behavior. I share his skepticism 
concerning the performance test. The use 
of performance assumes the maintenance 
of competition in most of the economy so 
that performance criteria are available. 
Should competitive structure and behavior 
be dispensed with on a broad scale the only 
performance criteria available would be 
drawn from memory. And the remem- 
brance of the results that we used to get 
when we had competition would be a 
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frail and deceptive guide in a dynamic and 
changing economy. ) 
Ronatp- H. Wor 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
University of Tennessee 


ALLEN M. Srevers. Revolution, Evolution, 
and the Economic Order. Pp. vii, 173. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall 
(A Spectrum Book), 1962. $3.95 cloth- 
bound; $1.95 paper-bound. 

This book gives a description and critique 
of the writings of Keynes, Schumpeter, 
Galbraith, Hansen, and John Maurice Clark 
on economic policy and social change. Suc- 
cessive chapters’ set forth concisely, and 
for the most part in a scholarly manner, 
the contributions of these economists, 
giving criticisms and comments on the 
similarities and differences between their 
various views. Professionals in the social 
sciences who are unfamiliar with this litera- 
ture thay profit from reading Mr. Sievers’ 
book, and it should be useful as a supple- 
mentary text in fairly advanced classes on 
recent economic thought. 

Generally, the treatment is both fair and 
sympathetic, but the section on Galbraith 
is an exception, explained no doubt by 
Galbraith’s provocative terminology—par- 
ticularly “the conventional wisdom,” in 
The Affiuent Society. Largely, what Mr. 
Sievers says about Galbraith’s theories is 
valid, ‘but comments such as “perhaps the 
accuser is himself seeking power” are 
hardly scholarly or in place.. In his com- 
parisons of Galbraith and Hansen, the au- 
thor points out that Hansen accepts much 
of what Galbraith has said but is careful 
to introduce arguments and qualifications 
where Galbraith was content to assert. 
This is true, but The Affluent Society might 
better be judged as an essay or polemical 
work than as a professional dissertation. 
It probably has had more influence on pro- 
fessional, as well as public, opinion in 
America than it would have ‘exercised if it 
had been written in the manner expected 
of a professional treatise. . 

Mr. Sievers himself supports the output- 
growth objective popular among contempo- 
rary economists, part of the “conventional 
wisdom” of today, a reason being his feel- 
ing that further increases in output are de- 
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sirable if living standards of the poorer 
groups are to be raised. This may be a 
good reason, provided the current volume 
of defense spending is to continue, but Mr. 
Sievers does not impose this condition. He 
makes no more than occasional references 
to the associated problems of population 
and resource supply. His purpose is to ex- 
plain and criticize, not to solve. Neverthe- 
less, when he takes this side, he might in- 
dicate from where he expects the required 
natural resources to come. Population out- 
look and resource depletion are significant 
elements in any decision concerning de- 
sired rates of growth in output, and the 
circumstance that others neglect them 
does not entitle a critic to behave similarly. 
EDMUND WHITTAKER 
‘ Professor of Economics . 
Hampden-Sydney College 
Virginia 


CARTER GoopricH (Ed.). Canals and 
American Economic Development. Pp. 
vi, 303. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. $7.50. 


Looking to the past for policy guidance 
on problems of domestic and postcolonial 
economic development today consumes the 
energies of many scholars and government 
specialists. The sentimental image ‘that 
many in the United States have of the un- 
fettered economic development of our own 
economy under the exclusive auspices of 
private enterprise has often led to advice 
to would-be imitators of our standards 
based on the myth of laissez-faire rather 
than on the reality of capitalist develop- 
ment with government intervention when 
local, regional, or class interest was power- 
ful enough to exact it. 

This excellent volume on the political 
decisions determining the kind of canal or- 
ganizations—private or governmental—un- 
dertaken in selected states, and the eco- 
nomic impact of canal construction on the 
economy as a whole is another scholarly 
addition to a growing body of work de- 
scribing and assessing the role of govern- 
ment in the early decades of the. Republic. 
This book, as ‘well as others previously 
throwing light on government activity in 
the economy, supports the view—-becoming 
more and more widely accepted—that gov- 
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ernment intervention was usually the re- 
sult of political pressure of groups whose 
resources were limited and whose interests 
required the assistance of the only body 
with adequate capital resources. 

The study deals with economic planning 
and development in which, first, the politi- 
cal decisions preceding the construction of 
canals in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey are sifted and, then, the eco- 
nomic impact of that construction on the 
economy is gauged. Four canal projects in 
the three states are dealt with—the Erie 


Canal, the Pennsylvania Mainline, and the 


Delaware and Raritan and Morris Canals. 
The first was a dramatic innovating public 
improvement which resulted after many 
years of serious consideration and political ` 
maneuvering and proved to be a great suc- 
cess attracting attention in other states. 
Pennsylvania’s hurriedly implemented main- 
line system was clearly imitative and com- 
petitive, and failed. In New Jersey the 
two canal projects were under private aus- 
pices. The Delaware and Raritan, being 
an exploitative canal, was successful, while 
the Morris Canal, a developmental project, 
was unprofitable though it contributed ma- 
terlally to the industrialization of the state. 
Interestingly, opposition to government in- 
tervention was based mainly on pragmatic 
rather than ideological grounds. Moreover, 
party positions varied according to local 
or state political conditions and did not 
follow any consistent ideology other than 
to satisfy voters and thus accede to or 
maintain power. 

A brilliant descriptive analysis of long 
canal cycles precedes measurement of the 
economic impact of canal construction on 
growth. As a whole the system met the 
criteria of cost-revenue; canals represent- 
ing just over a fifth of total canal invest- 
ment failed to meet the costs of construc- 
tion. The most important impact, however, 
was that of accelerating the expansion of 
commerce between what is now the Mid- 
die West and the North Atlantic states, 
with the Erie Canal network contributing 
significantly. 

CHARLES HOFFMANN 
- Assistant Professor of Economics 
Queens College 
New York 
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Rosert ENGLER. The Politics of Oil: A 
Study of Private Power and Democratic 
Directions. Pp. viii, 565. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1961. $7.50. 


Robert Engler has written an interesting 
monograph concerning the various situa- 
tions which have grown up around the poli- 
tics of oil. He is a professor of political 
science at Sarah Lawrence and as such is 
extremely interested in oil and its various 
ramifications in the American economy. 
On the whole, his treatment is both com- 
petent and scholarly. 

He is particularly interested in the way 
in which oil executives have, in recent 
years, turned -the public interest to suit 
their own particular interests. He writes in 
great detail concerning the recent progress 
of the’ oil companies with regard to their 
purpose of setting apart oil as their private 
domain. Throughout the book Professor 
Engler alludes time and time again to his 
feeling that the oil companies wield an ex- 
cessive amount of power through their in- 
fluence over various governmental agencies. 
The basic fact remains, however, that oil 
in the United States is produced under a 
free enterprise system. Private companies 
which are engaged in the production of oil 
get what they can for as little as possible. 
The government, which at most is re- 
garded as a kind of ringmaster, stands 
above the industry’s efforts unless it is 
called in as an official arbiter. Professor 
Engler wants the government to set limits 
on the power and influence of private oil 
‘companies. He seems to be perpetually 
disturbed that the private companies are 
able to make. off with their “ill-gotten 
gains.” 

What is really needed is a second book 
by Professor Engler on the same subject 
but dealing with oil as a public utility. 
This second book would, of course, as- 
sume at the outset an entirely different 
line of argument, which the author could 
develop at leisure. If, for instance, oil was 
a, great national monopoly instead of being 
produced under a limited number of pri- 
vate oligopolies, the entire oil situation in 
the United States might be quite different. 
However, as long as we have-free enter- 
prise in our domestic oil picture we had 
better put up with it. Oil as a national 
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monopoly presents a quite different picture. 
In reading Professor Engler’s book one 
can foresee along what lines his thinking 
on this important issue might be. 
CHARLES R. CHERINGTON 
Department of Government 
Harvard University 


STANLEY ANDREWS. The Farmer’s Dilemma. 
Pp. vii, 184. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1961. $4.50. 


For more than thirty years Stanley An- 
drews has been active in farm political 
movements. Since World War II he has 
held administrative positions in United 
States foreign agricultural programs. With 
this background, and a touch of agricul- 
tural fundamentalism, he ranges widely 
over the field of farm policy and records 
his reactions. In The Farmer's Dilemma 
Andrews is a severe critic. He traces nu- 
merous farmer movements and farm or- 
ganizations, agriculture in national poli- 
tics, and domestic and farm programs of 
the government. Few escape his criticism, 
and many will disagree with his. conclu- 
sions. The book’s main argument is that 
the United States has not had an agricul- 
tural policy, but a series of programs in 
response to pressures of the particular 
time. As a nation we have failed to de- 
velop a clear picture’ of the kind of agri- 
culture we want, and of its place in the 
domestic economy and in an international 
setting. The book’s plea is that we “take 


advantage of the resources and. knowledge . 


we have and shape the future... rather 
than drift.” 

Traditional thinking about agriculture re- 
volves around three concepts: the family 
farm, foreign markets as the basis of farm 
prosperity, and rapid adaptation of tech- 
nology as the principal base of a viable 
agriculture. Andrews concludes that “‘to a 
real degree, each is a pleasant illusion.” 
He is primarily concerned with the human 
resource in farming, the people and rural 
communities, and sees them being eroded 
away in the trend toward a large estate 
agriculture rather than a family-unit type 
of farm. 

With his international experience An- 
drews has strong views on the influence of 
agricultural policy in foreign relations. He 
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cites examples of the very real benefits of 
the use of United States food reserves 
abroad. But he is perturbed that “the 
foreign economic policy of the United 
States in normal times might be defined as 
the sum total of domestic pressures.” ‘The 
result, even in most operations under Pub- 
lic Law 480, is that “we have acted as if 
we were looking for holes in which to dump 
our surplus.” Such action cannot help but 
disrupt the market for some other country. 

Andrews does not conclude with a de- 
scription of a national farm policy. His 
concluding summary chapter does clearly 
set forth specific fundamental problems 
that must be considered in developing such 
a policy. 

J. E. WILLS 
Professor of Farm Management 
University of Illinois 


Hans Aurricut. Central Banking Legis- 
lation: A Collection of Central Bank, 
Monetary, and Banking Laws. Pp. xxi, 
1012. Washington, D. C.: International 
Monetary Fund, 1961. $10.00. 


This large book—the work of Dr. Hans 
Aufricht, counsellor in the Legal Depart- 
ment of the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF)—-covers the central banking and 
monetary legislation of twenty-one coun- 
tries in Latin America, Asia, Africa, and 
other world areas. This legal material is 
for purposes of comparison arranged in 
three groups: (1) Australia, Canada, Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, Union of South Af- 
rica, and the United Kingdom; (2) Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines; and (3) 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Mexico, and Nicaragua. 

In the Introduction to the volume, Dr. 
Aufricht gives the following reasons for 
selection of the central banking Jaws of 
the aforementioned countries: “(1) They 
represent the oldest (United Kingdom) and 
the most recent types of central bank and 
monetary legislation (e.g., Ceylon, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Philippines); (2) they 
represent Jaws couched in very broad terms 
(e.g. Union of South Africa), laws which 
regulate central bank functions and powers 
in considerable detail (e.g., Ceylon, Guate- 
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mala, Philippines), and laws which fall be- 
tween these two groups (e.g., Burma, Hon- 
duras); (3) they reflect the central bank- 
ing and monetary regimes of countries at 
different levels of economic development.” 

The laws reproduced in this book com- 
prise the complete texts of the central 
banking and monetary laws of the twenty- 
one countries, as well as summaries of 
general banking laws and selected provi- 
sions of these laws which are significant in 
the relation of the individual central bank 
to the banking system of the country. As 
old and new countries are included, the 
laws represent a cross section of the tra- 
ditional and the most recent attitudes on 
the legal techniques employed for regulat- 
ing money and' credit. In addition to cen- 
tral bank and general monetary laws, the 
book contains the texts of legislation en- 
abling the individual governments to ac- 
cept membership in the IMF and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

To assist in further study, a bibliographi- 
cal note is provided for each country, list- 
ing the major publications of the central 
bank, selected publications relating to bank- 
ing and central banking, and other source 
materials. The volume is further enriched by 
(1) eight very useful “synoptic tables,” 
which compare the relevant provisions of 
central bank laws and related measures that 
govern matters of importance for the struc- 
ture and functioning of central institutions, 
such as, capital and ownership of central 
banks, statutory requirements on minimum 
assets of central banks, and minimum re- 
serve ratios to be maintained by banks 
other than the central bank and (2) an 
“index of selected subjects” which is de- 
signed to help compare the rules governing 
such matters as distribution of profits of 
central banks, penalties for failure of bank- 
ing institutions to maintain minimum re- 
serves, power of central bank to apply 
selective credit controls, and authority of 
central bank or other designated agency 
to license or inspect banks. 

While this extremely valuable work has 
obviously been prepared for practitioners 
of central banking and for legislators and 
technicians concerned with revising central 
bank regimes or with setting up new cen- 
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tral institutions, it also should be of inter- 
est to international lawyers and economists, 
and to university teachers and students of 
central banking. Indeed, the volume could 
be used as a supplementary text in gradu- 
ate courses or aS a primary source book in 
graduate seminars. 

Dr. Hans Aufricht and the IMF deserve 
our gratitude for making this volume avail- 
able for a wider public. 

ARTHUR LEON HORNIKER 

Washington, D. C. 


EARL F. CHEIT. Injury and Recovery in 
the Course of Employment. Pp. xvii, 
377. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1961. $11.95. 


This is not just another bóok about work- 
men’s compensation. Fts author has under- 
taken to deal with a twofold criticism of 
workmen’s compensation which makes its 
“status . . . more controversial, and its fu- 
ture less secure, than at any time since its 
earliest history” (Preface, p. x). 

Titles are not always apt, but Professor 
Cheit has chosen his title carefully. The 
focus of this book is primarily on new 
issues, stated at the outset: “(1) Work- 
men’s compensation is shrinking in impor- 
tance as other protections are found, as in 
collectively bargained programs or in legis- 
lative programs for retirement and dis- 
ability; (2) Cash-oriented benefit adminis- 
tration adversely affects the willingness of 
employees to obtain needed rehabilitative 
treatment, or of their employers to re- 
employ them; and (3) It becomes more 
and more difficult to separate cases of oc- 
cupational, from those of nonoccupational, 
disability.” 

A principal source of data with which to 
test the validity of Cheit’s views regarding 
these issues is a survey of some 1,500 Cali- 
fornia cases, randomly selected, which deal 
with settlements in cases of fatalities, vary- 
ing degrees of permanent disability, and 
compromise and commutation. While the 
distributions of the subgroups do not pre- 
cisely reflect. those in the general popula- 
tion, the findings of this painstaking analy- 
sis are nevertheless useful. 

To evaluate better the protections avail- 
able, Cheit presents the most rigorous 
analysis yet attempted of the over-all eco- 
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nomic loss resulting from injuries. Not 
since Horlacher’s 1934 study of Pennsy]- 
vania cases has anyone undertaken so thor- 
ough a study of the noncompensation ele- 
ments of postinjury family income. Cheit 
can thus demonstrate not only the inade- 
quacies, but also the inequities, of existing 
benefit scales. In some instances, a family’s 
postinjury income from all sources exceeds 
its preinjury income; in others, benefits 
are pitifully inadequate. In a third of the 
fatal cases, the widow was ineligible for 
Old Age, Survivors and Disability Insur- 
ance (OASDI) survivorship benefits. 

Cheit accordingly argues for a partial off- 
set of workmen’s compensation by OASDI 
benefits, similar to that already provided 
by the Minnesota Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law. Such an arrangement would 
make benefit provisions more equitable, 
and might also persuade legislators to pro- 
vide more adequate benefits. When the 
last check has been received and a claimant 
has signed the final receipt required in 
many states, his case is usually considered 
“closed.” But have such claimants subse- 
quently resumed their former jobs? or 
found comparable jobs? or have they be- 
come public charges? More important, 
does the functioning of workmen’s com- 
pensation tend to provide the desired an- 
swers to these questions? Cheit writes: 
“The most frequent and telling modern 
criticism of workmen’s compensation is 
that the system, instead of achieving re- 
habilitation for the injured worker, itself 
stands as an obstacle in the path of the 
worker’s restoration” (p. 284). 

An injured worker is hardly likely to 
trust advice from a company-appointed 
physician if he feels that it is calculated 
rather to reduce his compensation than to 
promote his rehabilitation. Second-injury 
funds have been established in all but five 
states, but while compensation of subse- 
quent injuries has been liberally inter- 
preted, coverage of the funds has not. 
Feeling “penalized and not protected by 
the funds” (p. 303), employers often be-. 
come reluctant to assume the risks of 
employing—or re-employing—workers with 
permanent injuries. ` 

Again and again, Cheit thus cuts through 
treasured assumptions about workmen’s 
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compensation, exposing their invalidity -or 
incomplete validity. The system was to 
have been “lawyerless,” but becomes in- 
creasingly lawyer-guided. If not over- 
generous, the benefit scale was to have 
been definite, but a growing volume of 
compromised settlements has been chip- 
ping away the assumed definiteness. A 
claimant was to have been ever so much 
better off than one under employers’ lia- 
bility laws, yet railway employees continue 
to prefer the risks of litigation under such 
a law to what they deem the certainty of 
inadequate compensation. 

Cheit does not shrink from highly contro- 
versial questions, nor does he mistake the 
literary equivalent of “Goodness knows!” 
for objectivity. His is the true objectivity 
which, “letting the chips fall where they 
may,” correctly measures the possible de- 
gree of conclusiveness, recognizing issues 
which require further investigation. The 
value of this book to the specialist is be- 
yond question, but two shortcomings some- 
what limit its value to the general reader. 
Concepts which are clear to specialists 
should, in some instances, have been stated 
more explicitly and more fully than they 
have been.. There is a general paucity of 
cross references: a larger number would 
have proved helpful to those using~ the 
book for reference. These are minor flaws 


in what remains an extremely valuable ad- _ 


dition to the literature of workmen’s com- 
pensation and related coverages. Espe- 
cially because of the high quality of his 
writing, one wishes that Cheit. had more 
consistently made these added concessions 
to the general reader. 
ARTHUR H. REEDE 
Professor of Economics, 
Pennsylvania State University 


ALEC Nove. The Soviet Economy: An In- 
troduction. (Minerva Series of Students’ 
Handbooks, No. 5.) Pp. 328. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1961. $6.75 
clothbound; $2.25 paper-bound. 


NICOLAS SPULBER (Ed.). Study of the So- 
viet Economy: Direction and Impact of 
Soviet Growth, Teaching and Research 
in Soviet Economics. Pp. xiii, 169. 
Bloomington: Indiana University, 1961. 
No price. 
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For many years Western literature on 
Soviet-type economies—and most glaringly, 
on the Soviet economy itself—-was sadly 
deficient, not so much in quantity as in 
level of sophistication. With few excep- 
tions it consisted of descriptive essays 
which were usually out of date by the time 
of publication, and were in any event rather 
sketchy and often shockingly biased. Mr. 
Nove’s The Soviet Economy is a valuable, 
well-balanced, thought-provoking, interest- 
ingly written contribution toward filling 
this gap. It is equally valuable for self- 
study and the classroom, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be read widely and not 
merely by economists to whom—in spite of 
the author’s disclaimer—it appears to be 
primarily addressed. 

The book is of lasting value, since it 
deals not only with the rapidly shifting de- 
tails of the institutional structure, but with 
the principles which govern the operation 
of the Soviet economy; it tries, with much 
success, to pinpoint the “how it really 
works” of the Soviet economic system 
through an analysis of the changing nature 
of the problems which the economy faces 
and of the methods by which it tackles 
these problems. To an economist this is 
probably the most interesting part of the 
book. The chapters on microeconomic 
problems, planning and investment, the 
pricing of factors of production, and the 
whole of Part III, “Concepts and Ideas,” 
merit special praise for their insight and 
analytical astuteness. Readers of these por- 
tions of the book would do well to sup- 
plement their study by reference to Mr. 
Nove’s many contributions to learned jour- 
nals, where the problems raised and con- 
cisely handled .in the book are treated at 
greater length. Of special interest also are 
Mr. Nove’s clear reporting and informed 
evaluation of the current discussions and . 
controversies among Soviet economists on 
such vexed problems as differential rent, 
linear programing, and prices. Mr. Nove 
does not neglect the institutional frame- 
work (Part I), but here, as he himself sus- 
pected, events have overtaken him. The 
damage done ‘is not, however, great. The 
author is scrupulously fair,.and it is not 
the least of the book’s merits that it dis- 
dains emotional involvement, which has 
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been the pitfall for many writers—and 
some scholars—in this field. 

The same spirit of serious inquiry ani- 
mates the collection of papers edited by 
Professor Spulber and originally presented 
at a conference on the study of the Soviet 
economy which was held at Indiana Uni- 
versity in February 1961. Entitled Study 
of the Soviet Economy, the collection is 
divided into two parts. The first deals with 
a number of key problems connected with 
Soviet economic growth—directions for fu- 
ture Soviet economic growth, economics 
and technology of the Soviet steel indus- 
try, Sino-Chinese economic relations and 
their impact on Soviet and Chinese eco- 
nomic growth, the Soviet economic model 
and the underdeveloped nations. The sec- 
ond part is more particularly concerned with 
the place of Soviet-type economics in the 
Western economics curriculum. Both parts 
are rich in interesting suggestions, well- 
reasoned forecasts, and bold proposals. 
Being essentially time-limited talks edited 
for the printer, the papers are rather gen- 
eral, and their function appears to be to 
stimulate further inquiry: At the end of 
each paper, there are good bibliographies 
which add to the attractiveness of this in- 
vitation to learning. 

Deserving special notice among the pa- 
pers included in the first part of the book, 
is Professor Walter Galenson’s exploration 
of a subject which is rapidly gaining in 
importance: the economic relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and China and his 
conclusions relative to the impact of those 
relations on Soviet and Chinese economic 
growth. Part II of the volume addresses 
itself to the much neglected problem of in- 
tegrating ‘‘Sovietology’—the general study 
of Soviet problems—in the Western disci- 
pline of economics. With his usual vigor, 
Professor Peter Wiles makes here a num- 
ber of pointed criticisms and advances a 
series of reform proposals which are bound 
to provoke some head-shaking among the 
specialized, noninstitutional, economic pur- 
ists, but which certainly merit serious con- 
sideration and widespread discussion within 
the economic confraternity. 

Both The Soviet Economy and Study of 
the Soviet Economy are useful and timely 
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books which bear witness to the advance 
made in recent years in Western efforts to 
analyze methodically a much neglected 
problem of the first importance. 
JAN S. PRYBYLA 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
Pennsylvania State University ' 
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Art GALLAHER, JR. Plainville Fifteen 
Years Later. Pp. ix, 301. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961. $5.00. 


It would be an error and injustice to 
compare Professor Gallaher’s study of 
Plainville to West’s earlier study of the 
same town. If it is necessary to locate 
his study in the tradition of American 
community sociology, the legitimate com- 
parison is to Middletown in Transition, for 
Gallaher provides us with a vivid portrait 
of what has happened to this town during 
the fifteen years since West left it. But 
even this comparison is wrong because the 
Lynds went back to a town they had 
known whereas Gallaher knew Plainville 
only by West’s study. 

Gallaher’s problem was more difficult and 
more risky than the Lynds since he had to 
try both to get inside West’s skin in order 
to compensate for West’s errors and to 
adjust for the actual historical changes 
which have occurred in the town in the 
meantime. These factors introduce an 
order of psychic and technical complexity 
which should have frightened anyone from 
attempting the task. It is therefore all the 
more admirable that Gallaher keeps these 
problems to himself—refusing to indulge 
in any of the methodological and field 
problems he had to confront—and, instead, 
presents us with (1) a description and 
interpretation of the historical and struc- 


` tural changes in the town and (2) a re- 


interpretation of West’s class analysis so 
as to minimize differences in theoretical 
and observational bias as a source of dis- 
tortion in the description of the town’s 
Though Professor 
Gallaher might not like this way of stating 
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his problem, it is what I think he has done. 

On the historical changes, the major 
points made in the study are (1) the town 
is psychologically and institutionally in- 
tegrated with the external world of mass 
media and the centrally organized business 
and political bureaucracies which have been 
accepted with little resistance as part of the 
normal functioning of the Plainviller’s 
world. In Plainville, there does not seem 
to exist a myth of rural independence. (2) 
The Protestant Ethic as a governing ide- 
ology in religious and economic action is 
dead and has been replaced by an ethic 
of unadulterated consumption of comfort- 
producing goods, farm machinery, social 
participation, and theology. “You might 
as well enjoy life by being in debt as to 
do without and be miserable like most of 
our older people did when they wére our 
age.” (3) “Living out of the Post Office” 
-——off the government check—has emerged 
as a new way of life: “Just look at old 
Ezra Duke and his old lady. Why they 
never had it so good in their whole lives... 
Use to nothin’ but sow belly and beans... 
Both of ’em on the pension now and jus’ 
rollin’ in money, I mean for them. They 
never had nothin’ and look how they spend 
their money, foolish as can be.” (4) Under 
the pressures of rising costs, overproduc- 
tion and mechanization, small-scale farm- 
ing as a way of life is a thing of the past, 
so that West’s dirt farmers, so evident 
at the end of the depression, have dis- 
appeared as a class. 

The dialogue with West’s class analysis 
consists of a re-evaluation of the various 
social and economic dimensions which can 
be usefully used to decompose Plainville 
society into groups and, in effect, consti- 
tutes a history of the evolution of the 
class structure of the town. Gallaher’s 
salient point is that “largely through 
diminishing isolation and changing eco- 
nomic conditions, ‘style of life’ values have 
been leveled. We found that social status 
is derived not from the acceptance of one 
value system as opposed to another, but 
rather from the possession of commonly 
desired symbols indicative of economic 
achievement. This is, in fact, the greatest 
change in the Plainville prestige system.” 

Plainville Fifteen Years Later mirrors 
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the Middletown transition in a smaller 
town a little further West. 
A. VIDICH 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
Graduate Faculty 
New School for Social Research 


James C. N. PAuL and Murray L. 
SCHWARTZ. Federal Censorship: Obscen- 
ity in the Mail. Pp. xv, 368. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1961. $7.50. 


In the year 1789 two events occurred 
that, at first blush, might appear totally 
unrelated, John Cleland, an obscure Eng- 
lish writer who had hoped to achieve fame 
by his studies of the Ancient Celtic or 
primitive language of Europe, died; and 
the United States Post Office began a new 
life as a subordinate department of the 
federal government. Only a prophet of 
the first order could have foreseen that, 
in the fullness of time, Cleland’s name 
would find its place in that compendium of 
illustrious persons, the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biogrephy—not, indeed, as an ety- 
mologist but as the author of a classic 
novel of pornography, Fanny Hill, or the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Pleasure—and that 
the Post Office would devote much time 
and energy and money to keeping the 
American people from learning why. 

In this important work Professors Paul 
and Schwartz have undertaken to trace 
the development of federal censorship 
from its first beginnings in 1842 down 
to the present time and to explain the 
many hard problems to which it has given 
rise. Much is said of the law and of the 
changing interpretations of the law by the 
courts, but the principal subject of the 
book is its administration. The story is not 
a pretty one. We see a group of men in 
the Post Office and Customs Bureau, where 
the idea of the perfect novel might be 
Eric, or Little by Little with the more pas- 
sionate paragraphs left out, setting them- 
selves up as the arbiters of what Americans 
may read, see, or hear and enforcing their 
decisions by summary sanctions repugnant 
to the principles of government that the 
great majority of the people have imbibed. 

The authors make many sensible sug- 
gestions for improving administration, 
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They also think that the target of the 
laws should be the purveyors of pornog- 
raphy, not books or the pictures or 
the gadgets that they sell. Perhaps so; 
but one wonders. The difficulty of defini- 
tion’ would remain. What is pornography? 
The Customs Bureau in one famous case 
proved itself unable to recognize the dif- 
ference between Michelangelo and the 
pornographers. Would it be any less ridic- 
ulovs to proceed against the purveyors of 
a book depicting the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel than to seize the book itself? 

Indirectly, because of the self-imposed 
limitations of their work, Professors Paul 
and Schwartz have only touched on the 
fundamental question, Does pornography 
matter? It is no criticism to say that 
they have not answered it. Opinions on 
the subject are a dime a dozen; but evi- 
dence is almost wholly lacking. When 
Congress comes to legislate on this subject 
again, one may hope that it will face the 
problem squarely. It might begin by in- 
vestigating the effects of pornography on 
the many members of its own body who, 
under the guidance of a former Post- 
master General, viewed; doubtless with 
shock and disgust, the materials in his 
“chamber of horrors.” If it could be 
shown that the experience had impaired 
their virtue or altered the structure of 
their personality, one would feel easier 
about federal censorship. 

Lucius WILMERDING, JR. 
Princeton 
New Jersey 


Ricuarp Kyte-Keirn, The High Price of 
Pornography. Pp. vii, 230. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1961. $4.50. 
A definitive analysis of pornography in 

the United States should (1) trace history 

of what has been considered pornography 
in other cultures and in that of the United 

States, (2) elucidate the criteria of what 

constitutes pornography in contemporary 

culture, (3) survey the amount of porno- 
graphic materials and their diffusion in 
the United States, (4) provide such evi- 
dence as exists—admittedly slight—as to 
the effects of pornography on various types 

of individuals in the population, and (5) 

discuss what has been done and is being ac- 
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complished to check or regulate, by law 
and by extralegal groups, the flow of 
pornography. The author has discussed 
all of these topics. 

Chapter One, entitled “A History of Mo- 
rality and Pornography,” could be en- 
titled, “Some Fragmented Instances of 
Types of Sexual Behavior and Sundry 
Matters During the Past 2000 Years.” 
Toward the end of the long chapter there 
are some references to what were con- 
sidered pornographic items in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
mood permeating Chapters Two, Three, 
and Four, on the nature and dangers of 
pornography and its relation to crime, may 
be indicated by the author’s statement, 
“Pornography is a cancer of society; it 
must be excised from the body politic if 
the nation is to survive with wholesome 
vigor.” But how? Chapters Five, Six, 
and Seven deal illustratively with com- 
munity and national groups combating 
pornography, but do not systematically 
survey the efforts. Such a survey is 
needed, and a systematic collection of the 
instances of community action should be 
subsidized by some foundation. The author 
could not do this single-handed. Chap- 
ters Eight, Nine, and Ten deal with por- 
nography in publishing, motion pictures, 
and television. Obviously, what one might 
call “hard-core” and obvious pornography 
cannot be distributed by commercial mo- 
tion picture or television. . In the final two 
chapters, the author concludes that, despite 
a mass of legislation against pornography, 
“it does not seem as though the plethora of 
restrictive measures, both in the past and 
in the present, have been of any avail.” 
Nevertheless, he realizes that the mainte- 
nance of legislation is necessary, even 
though it cannot have “any more than a 
temporary effect on the flood of por- 
nography, unless the moral climate itself 
is changed and the community itself ceases 
to create the need for an evil which it 
professes to despise.” 

To whom is this book directed? Special- 
ists on the subjects of freedom, censorship, 


‘and pornography will find nothing new 


and would be alienated by the fragmented 
discursiveness. However, the general reader 
could peruse it to advantage and should be 
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led to reflect on the complexity of the 
issue of pornography and its effects. The 
High Price of Pornography is not a sys- 
tematic treatise, nor is it the definitive 
discussion of pornography. It is a rather 
interesting discussion of pornography and 
“related matters. 
WILLIAM ALBIG 

Professor Emeritus 

University of Illinois 

Visiting Professor 

Gettysburg College 


NATHAN GLAZER. The Social Basis of 
American Communism. (The Commu- 
nism in American Life Series.) Pp. 244. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1961. $5.50. 


This book, one of the series edited b 
Clinton Rossiter on Communism in Amer- 
ican Life, is not so massive as other vol- 
umes, such as those by Theodore Draper. 
It is none the less a valuable ‘study— 
scholarly, objective, and well written. It 
is welcome not only in itself but also as 
one more evidence of the recent trend in 
American sociological writing away from 
jargon and a rather naive type of quantifi- 
cation. Mr. Glazer is even modest—and 
realistic— enough to give a place to chance 
motivations. The theme of the book is 
simple: “For certain social groups, for 
certain milieux, 24 was neither eccentric 
nor exceptional to become a Communist... 
I believe that in answering ‘who,’ I have 
also answered many questions about ‘why’ ” 
(p. 6). 

The careful analysis of the somewhat 
paradoxical relations of the American Com- 
munist party with foreign-born groups 
gives some plausibility to a fairly standard 
American reaction to the party as little 
different from a “foreign conspiracy,” a 
reaction sometimes puzzling to Europeans 
for whom communism is, historically, the 
Left of an indigenous Left. At the same 
time, it is made clear that politically the 


ethnic sections were relatively unimportant., 


The chapter on Negroes and the party 
goes far to explain how it was that there 
was so little lasting Communist impact on 
the Negro masses, despite years of frantic 
effort, the agitational wealth offered by 
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the Scottsboro case and other injustices, 
and the resulting favorable image of the 
party as “the only institution in American 
life . . . which was truly color-blind” in 
its day-to-day life (p. 180). One feels, 
however, that the patent craziness of the 
party’s Negro line might be given some of 
the credit. Mr. Glazer is good on the 
party and on trade unions, and perhaps 
at his best on “Jews and Middle-Class 
Groups and the Party.” ‘This is delicate 
ground and he walks warily; in places the 
argument seems either a little fine-drawn 
or not quite impeccable, but on the whole 
this is a balanced and convincing dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Glazer writes so clearly and his 
subject is so interesting that one rather 
regrets that his treatment is so concise: 
with more detail and depth it would have 
been more comparable, in its own right, 
with such major studies as those by 
Draper, Shannon, or Howe and Coser, and 
have had less the appearance of an ex- 
tended footnote or excursus to these works. 
For what we have received, however, we 


‘may be thankful, even while wishing it 


had been more. 
O. H. K. SPATE 
Australian National University 


BERNARD A. WEISBERGER. The American 
Newspaperman. (The Chicago History 
of American Civilization.) Pp. x, 226. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1961. $4.50. 


The Chicago History of American Civi- 
lization contains two kinds of volumes— 
chronological and topical. Weisberger’s 
book falls into the latter category, and 
divides the history of the American news- 
paper into seven phases: the colonial 
printer and the public business; politics 
and press in the infant republic; special- 
audience papers in the early nineteenth 
century; mid-century innovations caused 
by increased democracy, improved tech- 
nology, and an intensified search for 
profits; the creation of newspaper em- 
pires through the last half of the nine- 
teenth century; the world of reporting and 
punditry in the early twentieth century; 
and a final section on the impact of the 
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newer media and conditions on “the van- 
ishing newspaperman.” 

The history of American journalism 
suffers from unevenly distributed docu- 
mentation and inadequate conceptual ap- 
paratus. ‘The first problem leads to the 
kind of overminute examination of the few 
` precious scraps of surviving colonial news- 
papers characteristic of our early histories 
of journalism. . The latter difficulty tends 
to cause later histories of journalism to 
break down, shortly after the Civil War 
period, into a formless registry of chang- 
ing editors, mergers, and suspensions. Weis- 
berger has avoided both these misempha- 
ses; the former through brilliantly written 
précis of earlier journals, the latter by 
judiciously selecting typical developments 
and analyzing them thoroughly. Thus, 
within the compass of little more than 
two hundred pages, he has written an ex- 
traordinarily good orientation to the com- 
plex history of the American newspaper. 

Something of his method—an artful 
blend of generalization and pithy excerpt 
—can be gained from his summary of the 
colonial newspaper in 1760, just before it 
assumed its crucial role in the American 
Revolution: “One could expect to find in 
it a column of ‘Occurrences, or the History 
of the Times,’ an essay or two of local or 
imported origin on any subject from as- 
tronomy to turnip culture, a list of ad- 
vertisements running from prosaic requests 
to buy so-and-so’s fine laces to a modern- 
sounding claim for the wonders of some 
nostrum like Dr. . Bateman’s Pectoral 
Drops, the infallible destroyer of ‘Fluxes, 
Spitting of Blood, Consumption, Small- 
Pox, Measles, Colds, Coughs, and Pains in 
the Limbs or Joints? And always, poetry, 
the unfailing recourse of the eighteenth- 
century writer in the grip of mirth or 
malice—doggerel on the appearances of 
comets, the visits of dignitaries, the fall in 
paper currency, or the sins of rival print- 
ers. Perhaps the most important of all 
these rhymed flights of fancy, from a jour- 
nalistic point of view, was the one which 
began: ‘A Newspaper is like a Feast; some 
Dish there is for every Guest’” (p. 24). 

The book is based on secondary ac- 
counts, and the judicious Bibliographical 
Essay attests to the author’s catholic read- 
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ing in this growing literature. Most of his 
judgments, thus, are standard ones, al- 
though his perception of “special audience 
papers” for businessmen, religious parti- 
sans, farmers, and reformers as the charac- 
teristic pattern of prepenny-press journal- 
ism is fresh and useful. His fear that 
population increases appeared to outstrip 
circulation growth between 1950 and 1958 
seems to me to overlook the fact that a 
baby boom has necessarily only a delayed 
reaction in increased newspaper readership. 
Similarly, his observation of the irony that 
“responsible monopoly”: comes awkwardly 
from the mouths of “free enterprise” ide- 
ologists overlooks the overriding considera- 
tion that some of our best papers—Louis- 
ville, Milwaukee—come from monopoly 
situations and some of our worst—Boston, 
San Francisco—are in fiercely competitive 
cities. The proof of this pudding would 
seem to be in the reading. ; 
Finally—and this is more an observation 
on the state of journalism research than a 
comment on Weisberger’s shrewd and witty 
packaging of what has already been har- 
vested—for a really fresh synthesis in jour- 
nalism history we need more quantitative 
monographs to establish the relative influ- 
ence of journalism on the course of Ameri- 
can history. We need content analyses of 
typical papers to chart the changing tides 
of editorial and advertising content; we 
need modal leisure budgets of many his- 
toric American types to pin down just how 
much time each'spent with newspapers as 
sources of information, entertainment, and 
consumership; and we need to relate this 
influence, over time, with the myriad other 
media and sources accessible to various 
classes, regions, occupational groups, and 
other significant categories of association. 
As the spectrum of American media ex- 
pands and audiences fractionate, it is even 
more important to describe clearly the 
total pattern of potential media exposure 
and the actual configurations of audience 
attention and influence. Until research un- 
covers these relationships, a book like 
Weisberger’s will remain invaluable to non- 
specialists concerned about the role of mass 
communication in American civilization. 
Patrick D. Hazarp 
University of Hawaii 
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E. Gartrry Jaco. The Social Epidemi- 
ology of Mental Disorders: A Psychi- 
atric Survey of Texas. Pp. 228. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. 
$3.50. 


Epidemiological research constitutes one 
of the more natural links between the so- 
cial and medical sciences. By ascertaining 
the distribution of various diseases in popu- 
lations defined by social variables, such re- 
search is a valuable supplement to clinical 
and laboratory studies of disease and often 
uncovers environmental factors in etiologi- 
cal processes. 

In the study reported in this book, Pro- 
fessor Jaco located more than 11,000 per- 
sons in Texas who, during a two-year pe- 
riod, were diagnosed for the first time as 
having a psychosis. Nine major demo- 
graphic, ecological, and socio-economic vari- 
ables—sex, age, migration, subculture, ur- 
ban-rural, marital status, occupational class, 
education, and ecological area—were se- 
lected and used in the analysis. Signifi- 
cantly different rates of psychosis were 
found among the categories of all these 
variables but one: there was no difference 
in rates between native-born Texans and 
those who had migrated to it. 

Since some of the findings confirm the 
results of previous’ studies, they will oc- 
casion little surprise. Thus, the rates for 
_ urban areas are consistently higher than 
for rural areas, and age-specific incidence 
rates increase with advancing age. Other 
findings, however, diverge from previous 
studies and some are intrinsically curious. 
An example of the former is that the 
“adjusted rates of psychosis for women 
turn out to be much higher than those for 
men; an example of the latter is that the 
two most highly industrialized areas of 
Texas reveal widely divergent rates that 
cannot plausibly be explained in terms of 
different diagnostic approaches. Since Jaco 
uses incidence data, it is to be expected 
that he would obtain some results that 
differ from other studies which use preva- 
lence data. But it seems extremely un- 
likely that the results mentioned above, as 
well as many others in the book, merely 
reflect methodological artifacts. 

As is always the case, no review can 
cover all the types of analyses and ob- 
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servations contained in this book. Every- 
one concerned with the advancement of 
social psychiatry should read it in detail. 
For the present, it is sufficient to say that 
the research was conducted with great care 
and that the book is a valuable addition 
to the growing body of -literature in epi- 
demiology. In this reviewer’s opinion, the 
book would be even more valuable had 
Professor Jaco seen fit to theorize, or 
speculate, more often about the etiological 
processes he is helping to uncover. 
EDMUND H. VOLKART 
Stanford University 


Davin M. SCHNEIDER and KATHLEEN 
GoucH (Eds.). Matrilineal Kinship. 
Pp. xvii, 761. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 
1961. $11.75. 


The study of matrilineal kinship sys- 
tems has played a central role in ethnog- 
raphy and the development of anthropo- 


logical theory. Nineteenth-century anthro- 


pology was replete with -theories about 
historical and evolutionary relationships be- 
tween matrilineal and patrilineal descent 
systems. In the twentieth century, anthro- 
pologists have tended to be content to de- 
scribe and to make limited generalizations 
about matrilineal descent and the precon- 
ditions necessary for various types of de- 
scent systems, but within the last fifteen 
years, under the stimulus of such diverse 
individuals and schools as George Peter 
Murdock, Leslie White, and the British 
structuralists, interest once again has fo- 
cused on broader theoretical questions re- 
garding the development and changes in 
descent systems. 

The present work is both a summary 
and a prolegomenon to the study of matri- 
lineal kinship systems. The book was the 
outgrowth of a Social Science Research 
Council Summer Seminar in 1954 in which 
a group of anthropologists, most of whom 
had done field work in societies where there 
are matrilineal systems of descent, met to 
develop, if possible, a common framework 
and theory for the study of these systems. 

Three types of approaches are used in 
the work; one which might be termed logi- 


cal-structural is illustrated by Schneider’s 
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tightly argued and important introduction, 
“The Distinctive Features of Matrilineal 
Descent Groups,” in which he develops a 
series of propositions, largely by deduc- 
tion, which set out the structural limits 
of matrilineality. Elizabeth Colson’s case 
study of the Plateau Tonga, a cattle-keep- 
ing people of Northern Rhodesia, illus- 
trates in a general way Schneider’s ap- 
proach. She shows how the ecology of the 
area of the Tonga has affected not only 
their descent system but many aspects of 
their social system. Colson’s description is 
the most satisfactory one in the book, and 
well illustrates the advantage of a struc- 
tural approach and the kinds of seminal 
generalizations which grow out of such 
an approach. Ethnographic sections con- 
tributed by George Fathauer, based on 
Malinsowki’s field work on the Trobriand 
Islanders, and Schneider’s work on Truk, 
drawing on Ward Goodenough’s field work 
as well as Schneider’s own, further illus- 
trate the structural approach. 

The bulk of the ethnographic sections is 
given to an interesting sociological and his- 
torical account by Kathleen Gough of vari- 
ous matrilineal systems in southwestern 
India—the Nayar of Central Kerala, the 
Nayar of North Kerala, the Tiyyar, and 
the Mappilla. This work is a major con- 
tribution to the ethnography of India, and 
illustrates the advantage of combining in- 
tensive field work with a creative use of 
published materials. Dr. Gough also con- 
tributes a long series of chapters on the 
ecological and economic prerequisites of 
matrilineality. This is the second major 
approach which the book employs. Gough 
develops this approach by a comparison of 
nine kinship systems described in the work 
and six others taken from anthropological 
sources. Although this section is interest- 
ing, Dr. Gough has some difficulty because 
the material with which she works does 
not lend itself to a tight specification of 
the major variables, such as authority, 
residence, and joint estate, which are cen- 
tral to her arguments. - l 

The third theoretical framework is that 
used by David Aberele, which, although 
related to Gough’s in its derivation from 
Leslie White’s culturology, attempts a sta- 
tistical validation, on the basis of Mur- 
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dock’s World Ethnographic Sample, of 
some of the correlations between ecology, 
economy, and descent system suggested by 
White’s theories. It is difficult to decide 
if the inadequacies of this approach lie in 
basic theory or in the methodological prob- 
lems growing out of problems of poorly 
defined variables and samples. The inclu- 
sion of this amount of ethnographic de- 
scription and this variety of theory and 
method makes the work an easy target for 
critics—particularly of Whitean anthro- 
pology; however, the book should be taken 
not as a sitting duck, but as a major con- . 
tribution to the study of descent systems. 
BERNARD S. COHN 
Associate Professor and Chairman 
Department of Anthropology 
and Sociology 
University of Rochester 


Joun C. Borens (Ed.). Exploring the 
Metropolitan Community. Pp. xvii, 492. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1961. $7.50. 


The metropolitan community explored 
was St. Louis. Ford Foundation and Mc- 
Donald Aircraft Corporation gave the ex- 
ploration financial support; both money 
and staff—technical and consulting—-were 
provided by Washington and St. Louis 
Universities. It was the purpose of the 
survey to provide a solid foundation of 
facts upon which to reorganize and re- 
vitalize the government machinery of the 
metropolitan community——satellites as well 
as central city. The study was therefore 
action-oriented. The present volume, as 
well as two other reports—-Background for 
Action and Path of Progress for Metro- 
politan St. Louis—is presented in non- 
technical terms. On the staff were com- 
petent social scientists—political scientists, 
sociologists, economists, and one city re- 
searcher in planning. The investigations 
centered around three aspects of commu- 
nity life: governments—structures, func- 
tions, financing, personnel; economy—de- 
velopmental characteristics, present fea- 
interdependence projections; and 
people—characteristics, attitudes toward 
aspects of community services and gov- 
ernment voting behavior. 

Part One is concerned with the present 
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structural and functional aspects of gov- 
ernments in the central city and surround- 
ing area—St. Louis County, which is sepa- 
rate from St. Louis City. Part Two is de- 
voted to the formulation of a plan of 
government, including (1) a city-county 
merger; (2) a federal system, continuing 
all municipalities but letting a metropoli- 
tan government take over such functions 
as traffic control; (3) making St. Louis 
City a part of St. Louis County, so that 
all the cities in the area would be in a 
single county; (4) consolidation of the 
ninety-six cities of the county into a 
smaller number of larger municipalities for 
‘ administrative purposes; and (5) continu- 
ing the status quo. 

Part Three deals with:the opinions of a 
sample of citizens in city and county to- 
ward their own governments and the pro- 
posals for reorganization. A series of in- 
terviews—structured and unstructured— 
` revealed a great variability in extent of 
participation in civic activities and in the 
attitudes of citizens toward government, 
particularly toward proposals for govern- 
mental reorganization. Part IV is con- 
cerned with the economy of the area, in- 
cluding the various public services and 
private enterprises and certain ‘measures of 
their functions. There is a final section 
given to methodology and to projections 
of government expenditures, with appended 
recommendations for government reform. 

Grave problems of metropolitan com- 
munity life, especially in the political and 
economic sectors, emphasize the urgency 
of continuing reorganization. Action-ori- 
ented research like this can provide the in- 
formation and guidelines for directed so- 
cial changes. Whether the residents of St. 
Louis megalopolis will use the study as a 
guide remains to be seen. 

NoEL P. Gist 

University of Missouri 


UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
Ricuts. 1961 Report, Books 1-5: Vot- 
ing, Education, Employment, Housing, 
Justice. Pp: lxvii, 1391. Washington, 
D. C.: United States Government Print- 
ing Office, 1961. $5.95. 


Periodically the United States surveys 
its race relations, and more is known about 
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this social field than any other. The sheer 
volume of the literature on the subject 
suggests its seriousness for American wel- 
fare and the American conscience. The re- 
search effort reflects the volume of effort 
by citizens and government to change the 
present course of American race relations, 
one way or the other. The effort, meas- 
ured in terms of either money or emotion, 
is unparalleled in history, I would estimate. 

The United States Commission on Civil 
Rights was set up by law of Congress in 
1957. It made an interim report in 1959, 
was renewed by law in 1960, and is now 
making its comprehensive report in these 
five scholarly volumes. The chief conclu- 
sion is not unexpected: “The gains have 
been considerable... . The gap between 
the promise of liberty and its fulfillment 
is narrower today than it has ever been. 
Yet a gap remains. In the changing world 
of 1961 it seems wide and deep, and the 
demand to close it is more urgent than 
ever” (I, 1). 

An enormous amount of up-to-date in- 
formation has been collected for these vol- 
umes, both of a statistical and of a case 
variety. Except possibly in the field of 
housing—-where the five-volume report of 
the privately supported Commission on 
Race and Housing in 1960 still excels— 
the volumes under consideration provide 
the most recent and most comprehensive 
facts on the status of “civil rights.” The 
concentration is on the Negro, although 
there is an excellent section on the Ameri- 
can Indian in Volume Five. 

The analysis is in terms largely of law, 
rather than of any of the social sciences. 
The examination of the legal situation af- 
fecting Negroes is unparalleled for both 
comprehensiveness and depth. While all 
the volumes are excellent, the legal em- 
phasis gives a special value to the two on 
politics and justice. The documentation on 
police brutality, particularly in the South, 
is almost unique in the printed literature, 
since only in An American Dilemma— 
based on an unpublished study by Arthur 
Raper—have social scientists ventured to 
survey this most shocking aspect of Ameri- 
can race relations. Startling also, to a 
nonlawyer, is the evidence as to how the 
courts nullified statutes and the Constitu- 
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tion whenever the latter sought to set up 
formal protection for the Negro. This oc- 
curred until the early 1940’s; since then 
the courts have swung around to be the 
leading governmental protector of minority 
rights. One wonders whether all the nine- 
teenth-century legislation, designed to bene- 
fit the Negro and still on the statute books, 
could be resuscitated to protect at least 
the life and property of the Negro. 

As is appropriate for a government com- 
mission, its analysis leads to many recom- 
mendations for government action. Some 
of these are for strengthened statutes, 
which of course would be quite difficult to 
get through Congress. Other recommenda- 
tions are for new tests in the courts. But 
most are for the Executive; the oppor- 
tunities under existing law for the presi- 
dent and his subordinates to obtain more 
equal treatment for the Negro are quite 
impressive. 
of the recommendation have already been 
undertaken by the Executive during this 
past year. Much more can be done, and 
the present administration seems to be 
willing to do it. If so, and if other social 
conditions remain as flexible, and even posi- 
tive, as they have been during the past 
decade, the prospects are more favorable 
than they have been since 1789 for the 
United States to rid itself of this most 
tragic and self-damaging problem. 

ARNOLD M. Rose 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Minnesota 


CHARLES HERBERT STEMBER. Education 
and Attitude Change: The Effect of 
Schooling on Prejudice Against Minority 
Groups. Pp. xvii, 182. New York: In- 
stitute of Human Relations Press, 1961. 
No price. 


-To students of prejudice, few questions 
are more intriguing than those related to 
the effects of education. Despite extensive 
study, the influence of schooling, separate 
from other variables with which it is al- 
- most inevitably connected, has not been 
definitively explored. In this volume, which 
was commissioned by the Division of Sci- 
entific Research of the American Jewish 
Committee, Professor Stember seeks to ap- 
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ply the methods of contemporary survey 
design to the problem. 

His data are drawn from the dozens of na- 
tional and local public opinion studies over 
a period of nearly twenty years. He casts 
a wide net, and it is unlikely that many 
polls have escaped his attention. The re- 
sult is an interesting volume that demon- 
strates all of the strengths and the weak- 
nesses of this kind of research. The book 
is valuable because of the diversity of 
sources on which Stember was able to 
draw, allowing him to compare and con- 
trast the effects of different ways of asking 
a question, to comment on changes through 
time, and to study groups outside the class- ° 
room. He had available several national 
samples—a resource of great value in atti- 
tude research. National polls not only per- 
mit generalization to a large “universe,” 
but they also make possible various sub- 


‘group comparisons, based on regional, re- 
_ligious, and occupational classifications. - 


But the author is also tied to the weak- 
nesses of his material. Public opinion polls 
have not always avoided meaningless ques- 
tions. How can one possibly measure 
prejudice by asking: “Do you think there 
are any differences between Jews and other 
people’? Questions intended to measure 
the same attitude often produce unex- 
pected differences, posing problems of in- 
terpretation that the poll data themselves 
are unable to solve. Perhaps the most 
serious weakness of poll material, even 
when the samples are large, is the inability 
to compare persons who are alike in all re- 
gards except the variable being studied— 
usually education in this study. Thus one 
cannot be sure whether or not the relation- 
ship is real or spurious. Professor Stember 
carefully matches for two variables and 
occasionally for three, and this is all to the 
good; but uncontrolled variables may in- 
trude, as he is careful to point out. To 
say that grade-school-educated Catholics 
approve school desegregation twice as fre- 
quently as grade-school-educated Protes- 
tants means nothing if one cannot simul- 
taneously control for region, degree of ur- 
banization, and occupation. Religion may 
or may not have anything to do with the 
difference; but the data with which the 


_author works do not permit him to decide. 
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Stember is quite sensitive to such diffi- 
culties. If having heard of John Foster 
Dulles is used as an index of intellectual- 
ism in the original study, his secondary 
analysis must use the same index. ‘If 
“Protestant” is treated as a unit, he can- 
not create a more homogeneous and mean- 
ingful unit. There are a few times when 
he forgets the weaknesses of the material 
and is led to unsupported generalizations. 
In noting that persons who have known 
Negroes of their own educational level are 
more likely to grant them various rights 
than are those who have not known such 
persons, the author concludes that contact 
has an independent effect on attitudes. 
Actually, from the data in hand, we can- 
not be certain that the. causal relationship 
is not the other way around: favorable atti- 
tudes lead to contact. | 

The author’s final answer to the ques- 
tion of the effects of education on preju- 
dice is necessarily ambiguous. He wisely 
notes that the effects are complicated— 
sometimes reducing, sometimes increasing 
prejudice. Perhaps these phrases from his 
conclusion can summarize his judgment: 
“Tt would thus appear that the impact of 
education is limited. . . . Only where edu- 
cation differentiates the individual -sharply 
from his previous subculture does it ap- 
preciably affect his attitudes toward mi- 
norities” (pp. 173-174). Despite this care- 
ful review of the poll material, we shall 
have to continue to speak with caution 
concerning the effects of education on 
prejudice. 

J. MILTON YINGER 

Professor of Sociology and 

Anthropology 

Oberlin College 


JAMEs BRYANT Conant. Slums and Sub- 
urbs: A Commentary on Schools in 
Metropolitan Areas. Pp. viii, 147. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1961. $3.95 clothbound; $1.95 paper- 
bound. 


It is laudable that Dr. Conant addresses 
his latest commentary on schools to the 
problems of education in slums and sub- 
urbs. Hopefully, his serious concern with 
social tensions arising from youthful un- 
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employment in slums and from the com- 
paratively mild frustrations of suburban 
youth may now be shared by more Ameri- 
cans. A few of his recommendations might 
tend to alleviate the more grievous social 
imbalances. These proposals stand out 
prominently: that more money is needed 
in slum schools, that more data are needed 
to build programs in slum schools, that 
decentralized administration of schools in 
cities would permit the school to be in 
contact with needs in each neighborhood, 
and that more special preparation and per- 
haps more pay for teachers are necessary 
in slums than in privileged areas. 

The call to action is impressive; how- 
ever, this study, that so tardily focuses 
upon long-observed problems in a context 
of excited urgency, also raises serious ques- 
tions. Nor should those who raise such 
questions be cited for indulging in what 
Conant terms “hair-splitting arguments.” 
They are not hair-splitting but funda- 
mental. For example, do some of the pro- 
posals reinforce the very social conditions 
deplored in the study? Conant’s concern 
with practices is undoubtedly sincere, but 
to recommend proposals which stress spe- 
cjalized vocationalism in the education of 
these young people may reinforce those 
socio-economic and political forces which 
create slums in the first place. Again, pro- 
posals for the suburbs include a sugges- 
tion that the prestige colleges be identified 
as institutions for the “very bright,” who 
will go on to study for advanced degrees. 
It is less than doubtful that implementa- 
tion of this proposal would reduce social 
tension and imbalance in either slums or 
suburbs. Efforts which strengthen racial, 
class, religious, and urban-rural distinc- 
tions have repeatedly indicated that such 
measures retard economic, social, and po- 
litical growth by widening barriers between 
groups and thereby diminishing democratic 
interaction. 

Conant’s practical rejection of the edu- 
cational efficacy of recent court actions, 
which provide a legal framework for flight 
of the Negro slum schools to more desir- 
able schools, leaves a vacuum. The com- 
mon-school principle, established in the 
day of Carter, Mann, Barnard, has been 
vindicated by the growth of the social sci- 
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ences and expounded by men like John 
Dewey. These men suggested that the 
common-school principle can be carried 
out in practice through curriculum reforms 
which are to develop in students an active 
awareness of the social, political, and eco- 
nomic conditions of interdependence in a 
complex, industrialized culture. Such re- 
forms would do much to alleviate the diffi- 
culties encountered in transporting students 
of varying racial, ethnic and social class 
backgrounds hither and yon in buses to 
achieve a microcosm of the culture in each 
school. But Conant gives no attention to 
_this kind of curriculum reform; instead, his 
study, by omission, reinforces the sepa- 
ration between slum and suburb. His po- 
sition is as clear as the dualism implicit in 
the title of the book. 

The integrity of the American social ex- 
perience is still unsurpassed. 
Conant’s proposals are testimonials to the 
manifest success of this experience, but 


too many others are irrelevant. Ironically, ` 


presented in the face of evidence gathered 
by the social sciences, most of these pro- 
posals are similar to those which have 
‘ quite systematically deprived men of the 
fullest exercise of their social, political, 
and economic franchise. 
RIcHARD V. RapaAcz 
Assistant Professor of Comparative 
Education 
Boston University 


WILLIAM J. McGroruiin. Patterns of 
‘Professional Education. Pp. xviii, 288. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960. 
$6.75. 


Mr. McGlothlin makes it clear that his 
book is not intended to add fuel to the 
fires of those already overheated argu- 
ments and claims of whether one profes- 
sion is superior or inferior to another in 
its educational program. The book’s de- 
clared purpose is to “describe rather than 
evaluate” the aims, curricula, methods of 
instruction, faculties, recruitment and se- 
lection of students, instruction in ethics, 
and accrediting standards and procedures 
of ten professional education programs in 
the United States. In the judgment of this 
reviewer, he has achieved that purpose ad- 
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mirably and has put in our hands a docu- 
ment that should give a more sound basis 
of knowledge for improving the study of 
professional education in each of the ten 
professions. : 

The ten professions selected are grouped 
under two major categories “defined by 
the focus of their work.” The “helping 
professions” focus mainly on people, work- 
ing directly with them, and include the pro- 
fessions of medicine, nursing, law, teach- 
ing, social work, and clinical psychology. 
The “facilitating professions” deal more 
directly with things and include engineer- 
ing, architecture, business administration, 
and veterinary medicine. This classifica- 
tion itself helps to aid the reader in mak- 
ing comparisons of differences and simi- 
larities. 

In addition to the application of sound 
scholarship in gathering and organizing a 
wealth of data about the professions and 
in charting the types of studies needed, the 
author concludes with the formulation of 
some assumptions “which appear to un- 
derlie the conduct of professional educa- 
tion.” This set of assumptions should be 
challenging to any thoughtful reader of the 
book, and furnish particularly sobering food 
for thought for anyone engaged in profes- 
sional education. For if the professional 
educators are viewing their social responsi- 
bilities on’ the basis of assumptions that 
modern-day society’s increasing demands 
for professionally educated persons can be 
met “without substantial change’ in pro- 
grams; if our educational programs can be 
planned on the assumption that “violent 
social upheavals are unlikely”; if “evolu- 
tionary” rather than “cataclysmic” modifi- 
cation of professional education programs 
can be assumed—then, indeed, it would 
seem to this reviewer that professional 
educators need to re-examine these assump- 
tions in the light of the social, economic, 
and political changes of our times. 

.Mr, McGlothlin has suggested the de- 
velopment of interprofessional conferences 
to study the needs and potentialities of 
professional education. At least one of 
the requirements for participation in such 
conferences might be the reading of Pat- 
terns of Professional Education. Thus pre- 
pared, the participants might be more likely 
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to proceed on the basis of fact rather than 


fancy. 
PAUL L. ESSERT 
Professor of Education- 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


James W. WILSON and Epwarp H. Lyons. 
Work-Study College Programs: Appraisal 
and Report of the Study of Cooperative 
Education. Pp. xii, 240. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. $3.50. 


Work-Study College Programs is a crisp 
and brisk report of a study designed to 
evaluate “cooperative” education, in which 
college students systematically integrate 
periods of campus classes with periods of 
off-campus work. The study courageously 
attempted to measure the success or fail- 
ure of this form of curriculum organiza- 
tion. Its effort should encourage other 
groups to risk making evaluative studies 
of different curricular organization schemes 
in higher education. As Dr. Ralph W. 


- Tyler points out in his introduction, co- 


f 


operative education has flourished “largely 
by faith” (p. 3). He could say the same, 
of course, about other college programs. 

The study used a broad definition of 
co-operative education, so broad in fact 
that it properly became an analysis of 
“work-study” education rather than the 
co-operative education of earlier defni- 
tions. For the study defined co-operative 
education as “that educational plan which 
integrates classroom experiences and prac- 
tical work experiences” (p. 19). The 
amount of work experience to meet the 
definition can be as limited as sixteen 
weeks. Such a definition could include 
much more than the study-does—-student- 
teaching in teacher education, the clerk- 
ship in medicine, or the field work of 
social work, for example. Actually, the 
study is limited to co-operative programs 
in engineering, business administration, and 
liberal arts at seventeen institutions, and 
“non-cooperative” programs at ten institu- 
tions for comparison. Most of the pro- 
grams studied were in engineering. 

The study is detailed and thorough, It 
analyzes the characteristics of the colleges; 
the characteristics of the students; the 
opinions of educators and employers; the 
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` success of students on such problems as 


the application of theory to practice, moti- 
vation to work, achievement, and social 
life; the competence of students as citi- 
zens; and the difficulties students have in 
financing college attendance. In general, 
the discoveries of the investigators were 
negative. They found little, if any, differ- 
ence between’ the results of the co-opera- 
tive and of the “non-cooperative” plans of 
education in the achievements which stu- 


-~ dents made on the campus and elsewhere. 


In fact, the differences among students in 
engineering, business administration, and 
liberal arts are much greater than the dif- 
ferences between “cooperative” students 
and “non-cooperative” students. i 

In light of this fact, I should have had 
some difficulty in reaching the primary 
recommendation of the study: “extend co- 
operative education much more widely” 
(p. 12). It seems to me that the data 
on academic results support the conclusion 


. that students do not lose as much-by fol- 


lowing a “cooperative” program as some 
have feared; but it does not seem to me 
that the data support the conclusion that 
“cooperative” students achieve a great 
deal more than they would have done un- 


_der continuous academic work. There is a 


world of difference between these two con- 
clusions. 

Sharply distilled, the study found that 
students under co-operative programs get 
along about as well in academic, social, and 
civic life as other students. They may 
excel slightly in mastering the practical ap- 
plications of theory. Employers like hav- 
ing them because they are a ready source 
of able, new employees. But the most im- 
portant finding of all is at the same time 
the most obvious: “Because of the finan- 
cial remuneration received by students for 
their co-operative work, the co-operative 
plan makes higher education feasible for 
many talented youth who might otherwise 
find college prohibitive’ (p. 157). The 
fact that co-operative education does open 
colleges to such “talented youth” more 
than justifies its existence. 

WILLIAM J. MCGLOTHLIN 

Vice President and Acting 

Graduate Dean 

University of Louisville 
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Davip D. Henry. What Priority for Edu- ` 


cation?: The American People Must 
Soon Decide. Pp. 92. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1961. $2.50. 


The purpose of this small volume is to 
help awaken the public froni. an alleged 
slumber with respect to the primacy of 
higher education in the total welfare of the 
United States. It is Dr. Henry’s conten- 
tion that the public is too apathetic to- 
ward education in general and withholds 
the financial support necessary to a really 
serious effort in education and hence to 
our very survival as a free nation. For 
Dr. Henry the problem assumes even more 
urgency when the plight of higher educa- 
tion is examined. ; 

Somehow to this reviewer the call sounded 
by Dr. Henry has a hollow ring. The pub- 
lic is asked to pledge more of its purse in 
support of higher education; yet the au- 
thor is asking for increased support for a 
type of education which, in many major 


respects, scarcely merits the money cur- . 


rently being spent upon it. Dr. Henry ac- 
cepts as central to education the develop- 
ment of certain qualities in students— 
among which are high character, a coura- 
gous heart, and an independent mind. 
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These qualities are, of course, the age-old‘ 
goals of a liberal education. But, para- 
doxically, these are the very qualities which 
the schools and. colleges now effectively | 
sabotage, in spite of high-sounding verbal 
protestations. As Jacobs and others have 
shown, the liberal arts college—notwith- 
standing its reputation, its curriculum, or 
its location—does not produce any pro- 
found changes in its student body. Is this 
the education for which more dollars are 


- to be pried from the public? 


Dr. Henry’s plea for increased financial 
and moral support of higher education 
would make sense only if a substantial 
amount of the revenue were to be di- 
verted from the support of existing pro- 
grams of teaching and learning to the sup- 
port of basic, fearless, and courageous re- 
search on bridging the enormous chasm 
between avowed aims on the one hand and 
their effective denial in the classroom on 
the other. Dr. Henry takes for granted 
the effectiveness of current programs of 
higher education. This is an error of tragic - 
proportions. 

FREDERICK E. ELLIS 

Associate Professor of Education 

University of British Columbia 


Letters to the Editor 


THe HAGUE, April 24, 1962 
Dear Sir: 


THE ANNALS, July 1961, published the 
text of a lecture delivered by Professor 
Arnold J. Toynbee on “Communism and 
the West in Asian Countries,” from which 
I quote: 

“The Dutch . . : tried, more or less 
deliberately, I believe, to condition the 
people to remain under colonial rule by 
keeping them out of the exercise of higher 


responsibilities and thus preventing them 


from gaining experience. 

“I was told . .. in Indonesia that no 
Indonesian ever rose to the post of perma- 
nent head of a government bureau there 
until the Japanese military occupation. ... 
So they [the Indonesions] emerged rather 


suddenly as an independent nation without 
sufficient previous preparation and with... 
an absolute dearth of capable people for 
running this véry large and complicated 
country.” 

Such allegations against Dutch policy . 
and administration in prewar Indonesia are 
tendentious and contrary to the facts. 

In connection with similar statements in 
Professor Toynbee’s book East to West: A 
Journey Round the World, I drew his at- 
tention in a letter of February 16, 1959 ` 
to their being utterly untenable and at 
variance with the well-known facts. I 
presentéd him with a resumé of the Nether- 
lands government’s policies in the fields of 
education, Indonesianization of services, 
and political emancipation—which had been 
successfully carried out from the beginning 


? 
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of the present century until the Japanese ` 


occupation interrupted further execution— 


and presented him with a list of books in- 


English and other languages in which he 
_could check such information. 

In reading the same kind of statements 
in THE ANNALS, I was amazed to find that 
Professor Toynbee just repeated what he 
had written earlier and had not taken the 
slightest notice of the material indicating 
the erroneousness. 

I thereupon wrote to Professor Toynbee 
again reminding him of our earlier cor- 
_respondence and was this time informed 
that the writer was sorry to have to say 
that his opinion remained what it was. In 
judging a country’s policy, it was added, 
it is easy to be mistaken, “but one has to 
make one’s judgment on the basis of the 
information that one has.” 

Under these circumstances, I feel com- 
pelled to bring the matter to your at- 
tention and to ask you to publish in THE 
ANNALS this present letter. 

I cannot ask you to publish at the same 
time the basic information about the facts, 
to which Professor Toynbee apparently 
prefers to shut his mind, owing to limita- 
tions of space in Letters to the Editor. I 
should appreciate it, however, if you would 
at least accept an extract from my letter 
to Professor Toynbee referred to above to 
be kept on file and to be available to your 
readers who desire access to true infor- 
mation. 

Yours very truly, 
W. G. PEEKEMA 


Lonpon, May 9, 1962 
Dear Sir: 

After reading Mr. 
letter, I find, once again, that my opinion 
remains unchanged. It is based on a visit 
. to Indonesia in 1957, a previous visit to 


the Netherlands at the time of the Dutch- 


Indonesian round-table conference, and ‘a 
fairly close study of international affairs 
(including the relations between the then 
colonial powers and their colonies) from 
the peace settlement after the First World 
War to 1946. 

From miy firsthand observations in Indo- 
nesia in 1957, I have no doubt at all that 
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the country was then suffering from a 
dearth of people who had had experience, 
before independence, of holding responsible 
positions in public life. Both the Indone- 


~ sians and the Dutch are extremely intel- 


ligent people. If the Netherlands had, as 
Mr. Peekema contends, been making an 
intensive effort, during the last forty years 
before the Japanese occupation of Indo- 
nesia, to prepare the Indonesian people for 
self-government, it is, to me, astonishing 
that the results should have been so un- 
successful. 

I also find it difficult to reconcile Mr. 
Peekema’s account of Dutch policy before 
the Japanese occupation with the Nether- 
lands’ attempt to reimpose their rule on 
Indonesia by force of arms, after the 
victory of the Allies in the Second World 
War had compelled the Japanese to with- 
draw. The Dutch did not desist from this 
military action of their own accord. They 
were forced to desist by pressure from 
the United States and Great Britain. If 
the objective of the Netherlands, from 
1901 to 1941, had been the political eman- 


` cipation of Indonesia, why did they try to 


reconquer the country? And why were 
they so rueful, as, again, I am sure that . 
most people in the Netherlands were, when, 
during the round-table conferencé, it be- 
came clear that Indonesia was going to 
demand complete political independence? 
Yours sincerely, 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
The Royal Institute of International 
’ Affairs — 
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